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PREFACE 

1\  TANY  are  the  records  of  Beethoven's  life  and 
life-work :  original,  mostly,  when  emanating 
from  German  sources,  and  when  written  and  pub- 
lished in  English,  either  careful  translations  of 
German  works,  or  clever  compilations  from  all 
sources. 

Most  of  these,  with  some  exceptions,  are  too  short 
to  include  details  of  the  great  composer's  character 
and  life  apart  from  his  vocation,  one  exception  being 
the  great  and  lengthy  "  Life n  by  the  American, 
Alexander  Thayer.  This,  written  in  English,  was 
translated  into  German,  and  published  in  Germany, 
a  volume  at  intervals.  Three  volumes  were  given 
to  the  world  in  this  manner,  the  fourth  being  hoped 
for  when  Mr.  Thayer  unhappily  died  without  leav- 
ing more  than  the  materials  for  the  completion  of 
the  book. 

Thayer's  "Life"  is  remarkable  not  only  for  his 
intense  devotion  to  Beethoven  as  a  composer,  but 
for  his  keen  recognition  that  but  for  Beethoven  the 
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Man,  with  his  iron  will  and  inflexible  purpose, 
Beethoven  the  Composer  would  not,  could  not,  have 
been. 

How  Beethoven's  ordinary  human  life,  with  its 
abnormal  trials  and  temptations,  aided  or  hindered 
the  development  of  his  genius,  can  be  read  in  the 
following  pages,  which  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
students  of  humanity  as  well  as,  or  even  more  than, 
to  music  lovers. 

Determined  to  commit  myself  to  no  one  record,  I 
have  not  only  read  all  documents  and  books  to  be 
found,  but,  when  biographers  differed  in  their 
accounts  and  opinions,  have  compared  them  all,  and 
either  stated  their  premises,  leaving  my  readers  to 
decide  for  themselves,  or  have  stated  my  deduction, 
with  my  reasons  for  forming  it.  This  has  been  a 
labour  of  love,  at  intervals,  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  I  have  to  thank  several  private  friends  for 
having  borrowed  for  me  certain  rare  works  not  to  be 
found  in  the  British  Museum  or  other  similar  libraries. 
I  have  visited  Germany  to  inspect  the  various  relics 
and  books  in  the  Beethoven  Museum,  and  venture 
to  hope  that  I  have  prepared  a  volume  whose  con- 
tents the  readers  could  only  otherwise  learn  by  doing 
exactly  as  I  have  done — spending  years  in  reading 
and  research,  pondering,  comparing,  and  judging  the 
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multitudinous   records   of  one   of  the   most  extra- 
ordinary beings  that  ever  lived. 

Such  exhaustive  works  exist  dealing  with  Bee- 
thoven's compositions — works  easy  of  access  to  every 
one — that  I  have  not  touched  upon  them  from  a 
technical  point  of  view.  Had  I  done  so,  this  book 
would  have  been  treble  the  length. 

In  addition  to  Thayer's  "  Life,"  some  of  the 
authorities  I  have  studied  are  Otto  Jahn,  Nohl,  Von 
Lenz,  Schindler,  Wegeler  and  Ries,  Moscheles, 
Rellstab,  von  Weissenbach,  also  Klober,  Reichardt, 
von  Seyfried,  and  other  of  his  contemporaries  too 
numerous  to  mention.  I  have  also  heard  much, 
viva  voce,  of  Hummel's  account  of  Beethoven  told 
to  my  father,  his  pupil — and  personally  from  one 
who  not  only  knew  him  well,  but  was  one  of  those 
privileged  to  try  his  quartetts,  hot  from  his  pen,  in 
Vienna — the  late  celebrated  violinist  and  musician, 
Leopold  J  ansa. 
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CHAPTER   I 

Parentage  and  birth — Early  years  and  education — First  journey — 

Death  of  his  mother 

THE  life  of  a  great  genius  has  always  an  intense 
attraction  or  fascination  for  the  human  mind. 
But  when  the  great  genius  is  also  a  great  Man,  has  a 
marvellous  character  added  to  his  extraordinary  gifts, 
then  we  venerate  as  well  as  admire. 

Beethoven,  as  a  composer,  was  the  originator  of  a 
new,  vast  school  of  composition.  He  was  the  bridge 
between  the  cut-and-dried  classical  methods  of  the 
past,  and  the  emancipated  romantic  inventions  of  the 
present,  and  perhaps  the  future.  Without  Beethoven 
as  a  deeply-rooted  projector,  there  could  hardly  have 
been  a  Weber,  a  Mendelssohn,  a  Meyerbeer,  or  a 
Wagner,  a  Strauss,  a  Tschaikowsky,  and  others.  He 
may  be  called  the  Founder  of  Musical  Romance. 

As  a  man,  he  occupies  a  unique  position  in  the 
history  of  art,  artists,  and  gifted  beings  generally. 
For  his  will  triumphed  over  natural  law — the  law  of 
the  senses.  We  cannot  hear  of  a  great  painter  who 
was  blind,  nor  of  a  sculptor  without  hands.  The 
greatest  orator's  power  would  be  nil  if  he  lost  his 
speech.  But  Beethoven's  grandest  works  were  con- 
ceived, produced,  and  given  complete  to  the  world 
when  he  was  stone  deaf — when  not  one  of  those 
wondrous  successions  of  phrases  could  by  any  possi- 
bility reach  his  ears.     Indeed,  the  very  noblest  of  his 
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symphonies  and  concerted  works,  as  well  as  his  one 
immortal  opera,  "  Fidelio,"  were  imagined  and  penned 
after  the  one  sense  supposedly  of  absolute  necessity 
to  a  musician  was  dead  beyond  hope  of  resuscitation. 

Such  a  struggle  to  fulfil  his  vocation,  and  answer 
to  his  call,  against  nature  itself,  is  to  be  read  in  the 
following  pages.  From  beginning  to  end,  his  life  was 
beset  by  difficulties,  contradictions.  He  had  no 
peace,  no  hermitage  where  he  could  fight  the  princi- 
palities and  powers  of  obstacles — obstacles  which  to 
most  human  beings  would  mean  impossibilities.  He 
was  very  human.  He  loved  those  belonging  to  him 
by  the  ties  of  blood,  he  loved  his  chosen  friends — and 
their  name  was  legion — in  spite  of  their  faults  and 
sins  and  follies.  Thus,  domestic  anxiety  and  grief 
was  a  daily  drag  upon  his  soaring  spirit.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  life,  his  unworthy  father — in  middle 
age  and  towards  its  close  his  equally  unworthy 
brothers  and  nephew — were  constant  troubles,  and 
aided  in  reducing  him  to  the  miserable  state  of  penury 
in  which  he  died. 

Meanwhile,  there  were  sunbeams  of  love  and 
friendship  cast  upon  his  darkened  path,  through  life 
We  can  note  them  at  intervals,  through  the  history  of 
his  progress  from  a  precocious,  deeply-thinking  child 
to  a  gifted  and  passionate  youth,  and  from  youth  to 
a  matured  genius  whose  life  was  summed  up  in  one 
word — Work. 

His  first  loves  were  his  grandfather  and  his  mother. 
His  grandfather,  a  brilliant  musician,  died  when 
Ludwig  wTas  but  four  years  old.  The  child  cannot 
have  had  much  personal  knowledge  of  the  clever  old 
man  with  the  witty  tongue  and  magnificent,  flashing 
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eyes.  But  he  cherished  his  memory  through  life, 
and  in  spite  of  his  many  frequent  changes  of  abode, 
from  Rhineland  to  Vienna,  from  town  to  country, 
Ludwig  the  elder's  portrait  hung  on  the  wall  of  his 
favourite  room,  and  was  there  when  he  died  in  the 
Schwarzspanierhaus  in  Vienna. 

His  mother  saw  the  light  in  1746.  Her  father, 
Heinrich  Keverich,  was  head-cook  in  the  fortress  of 
Ehrenbreitstein — the  first  ponderous  castle  blown  up 
by  the  French  after  the  "peace  of  Luneville." 
Gentle,  charming  in  manner  and  appearance,  she 
married  young,  one  Johann  Laym,  who  died  not 
long  after  their  -marriage.  It  was  as  an  attractive 
young  widow  that  Johann,  the  son  of  Ludwig,  the 
elder  Beethoven,  met  and  fell  in  love  with  her. 

The  dashing,  clever,  imperious  young  musician 
Johann  was  naturally  attracted  by  a  sweet,  humble- 
minded  woman  who  would,  he  supposed,  be  Griselda- 
like  in  her  wifehood — and  to  the  fair  Maria  Magda- 
lena  the  tenor  singer  and  Court  band-musician  was, 
and  remained,  a  hero  even  when,  after  their  marriage, 
he  proved  himself  the  opposite. 

The  pair  were  married — and  in  1769  a  son,  bap- 
tised Ludwig  Maria,  who  died  a  few  days  later,  was 
born.  The  great  Ludwig  who  has  made  the  name  of 
Beethoven  an  immortal  word,  was  born  on  the  16th 
of  December,  1770,  and  born  into  the  poverty  which 
dogged  his  footsteps  from  that  hour,  and  in  which, 
practically,  he  died. 

At  that  time  Bonn  was  a  sober,  if  picturesque  old 
town.  The  building  which  is  now  the  University 
was  the  palace.  The  tall,  somewhat  gaunt  houses  in 
the  narrow  streets,  where  grass  sprouted  among  the 
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cobbles,  had  the  Kreuzberg  or  Seven  Sisters'  moun- 
tains as  a  beautiful  background.  Between  the  market- 
place and  the  Koln-thor  runs  the  Bonngasse,  a 
favourite  abode,  then,  of  the  Electoral  musicians. 
Simrock,  hornplayer,  afterwards  publisher — the  Ries 
family,  who  migrated  later  to  England,  Salomon, 
Baum,  Hertel,  Courtin,  and  others  rented  "flats" 
according  to  their  means  in  the  mansions  of  many 
small  rooms. 

Johann  and  Maria  Magdalena  lived  at  No.  515,  in 
very  humble  fashion,  in  attics — for  their  entire  means 
were  three  hundred  florins  per  annum.  On  this 
stipend  Maria  had  to  keep  house  and  provide  for  her 
children — a  more  than  usually  difficult  task  for  the 
thriftiest  Hausfrau  whose  husband  was  as  loose  a  liver 
as  Johann  seems  to  have  been. 

Ludwig  knew  what  it  was  to  want  even  the  ordi- 
nary necessaries  of  life.  It  was,  doubtless,  this  peni- 
tential childhood  of  learning  to  do  without — of  seeing 
his  loved  mother  weak  and  woebegone  at  his  father's 
continual  unexplained  absences  from  home,  added  to 
the  shock  of  his  grandfather's  death — which  forced  his 
already  precocious  nature  into  premature  bloom. 

He  was  found,  and  heard,  playing  extempore  on 
the  harpsichord.  His  father  was  struck  with  the 
marvellous  ideas  of  his  almost  infant  son — and,  with 
his  restless  longing  for  more  money  for  his  amuse- 
ments, dreamt  of  making  him  a  lucrative  prodigy. 
He  took  the  child  seriously  in  hand,  and  worked  him 
persistently,  at  times  cruelly :  for  he  kept  him  strictly 
to  finger-exercises,  and  sternly  forbade  all  spontane- 
ous meanderings  about  the  keyboard.  Only  on  occa- 
sion would  he  take  the  boy  on  his  knee,  and  allow 
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his  innate  knowledge  vent  by  singing  to  his  extem- 
pore accompaniments,  which,  even  then,  were  full  of 
charm  and  delightful  fancy.  Both  violin  and  piano 
were  taught  to  Ludwig  by  himself  then,  and  later  by 
others.  Meanwhile,  there  was  the  question  of  the 
child's  general  education. 

Already  the  Beethovens  had  moved  from  the 
Bonngasse  to  the  Drei-eck.  When  Ludwig  was  five 
years  old  they  took  a  small  "flat"  in  934,  Khein- 
gasse,  which  house  was  for  a  long  time  thought  to  be 
his  actual  birthplace. 

From  this  dwelling  Ludwig  went  daily  to  a  free 
school  to  learn  reading,  writing,  ciphering,  and  rudi- 
mentary Latin;  and  here  he  made  his  first  great 
friends.  Cecilia  Fischer,  young  daughter  of  the 
landlord,  was  captivated  by  the  interesting  little  lad, 
and  grieved  over  him,  when,  between  and  after  school 
hours,  she  would  find  him  weeping  over  his  monoton- 
ous scales  and  exercises,  hour  after  hour,  on  the 
music-stool.  She  tried  to  amuse  and  console  him 
when  she  had  the  chance ;  and  two  little  boys,  one 
his  schoolfellow  Benedict  Bachem,  the  other  a 
companion,  in  later  years  the  Dr.  Wegeler  who 
was  his  lifelong  bosom  friend,  resented  what  they 
termed  Johann  Beethoven's  "cruelty"  to  his  little 
son,  and  did  all  they  could  for  their  friend  when 
opportunity  arose.  It  is  to  Cecilia  Fischer  and  Dr. 
Wegeler  that  we  owe  the  statistics  of  Beethoven's 
early  years.  But  when  he  was  nine  the  boy  began 
to  learn  of  Tobias  Friedrich  PfeifTer,  a  member  of  a 
travelling  opera  company,  who  lodged  with  the  Bee- 
thovens. Pfeiffer  had  a  good  voice,  was  tenor  singer 
in   Grossmann    and    Helmuth's    operatic    company, 
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and  was  a   practised   oboist  and  skilled   pianoforte 
player. 

At  first  Pfeiffer  was  a  gentler  master  than  Johann. 
But  after  a  time  the  lessons,  despite  his  belief  in  his 
pupil's  genius,  began  to  bore  him.  The  child  never 
quite  knew  when  he  would  be  wanted  by  his  teacher, 
and  sometimes,  when  Pfeiffer  was  sitting  up  for 
Johann,  detained  by  his  passion  for  drink  at  the 
public-house,  he  would  have  the  boy  out  of  bed  and 
make  him  practise  even  into  the  small  hours. 

Little  wonder  that  in  after  years  Beethoven  spoke 
bitterly  of  this  epoch.  Meanwhile,  he  acknowledged 
its  use  in  that  in  some  way  it  brought  him  into 
contact  with  the  Italian,  Signor  Zambona,  who,  at 
once  recognising  the  child's  extraordinary  talents, 
offered  to  teach  him  not  only  French  and  Italian, 
but  Latin  and  logic. 

"Zambona  opened  the  door  of  another  world  for 
me,"  he  has  said.  That  he  had  little  difficulty  in  his 
studies  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  six  weeks  he  was 
reading  Cicero's  Letters. 

After  this,  he  began  to  study  the  organ  under 
Herr  van  den  Eeden,  a  sturdy  old  musician  of  fifty 
years'  Court  service,  who  was  a  friend  of  his  father's. 
Some  of  his  many  biographers  have  denied  the  im- 
portance in  his  musical  life  of  this  work  with  van 
Eeden.  But  we  learn  from  himself  that  he  owed  it 
to  both  Zambona  and  van  Eeden  that  instead  of  in- 
dulgence in  perpetual  improvisation,  he  began  to 
really  wish  to  compose  carefully,  in  form  which  would 
not  evaporate  and  be  forgotten,  but  survive  on  paper. 

His  first  efforts  were,  (1)  nine  variations  on  a 
March  by  Dressier  (published  in  1753  as  by  "  a  young 
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amateur,  Louis  van  Beethoven,  aged  ten  years  "),  and 
(2)  a  Funeral  Cantata. 

The  child  was  impressionable,  loving,  thoughtful. 
Silent,  too — even  his  playmates  never  understood 
why,  sometimes,  he  would  refuse  to  play,  would 
seem  moody  and  gloomy,  and  would  steal  away  and 
sit  alone  and  apart.  This  Funeral  Cantata  was  the 
outcome  of  his  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  kind  friend 
Mr.  Cressener,  the  English  charge  d'affaires  at  Bonn. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  as  Englishmen — the  Direc- 
tors of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society — were 
Beethoven's  last  real,  substantial  friends,  so  his  first 
real,  substantial  friend  was  also  English. 

Mr.  Cressener,  meeting  and  hearing  the  child  play, 
made  his  parents'  acquaintance,  and,  in  his  concern  to 
discover  their  wretchedly  poor  condition,  contrived  in 
a  delicate  manner  to  add  to  their  income  to  the 
amount  of  400  florins.  Unfortunately,  for  them,  in 
1781,  he  died. 

The  winter  before  the  January  which  brought  this 
loss  was  unusually  severe.  But,  for  some  reason  or 
another,  Frau  van  Beethoven  elected  to  travel  to 
Holland  and  make  a  tour,  with  Ludwig  as  prodigy. 
He  was  successful  throughout  in  public  and  private. 
Gifts  and  applause  became  a  daily  matter-of-course. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  record  of  triumphs,  such  as  those 
met  with  by  the  cleverest  prodigies  of  to-day.  This 
tour  was,  moreover,  an  important  landmark  in  Bee- 
thoven's life.  "  It  ended  my  childhood,"  he  said. 
"  After  that,  I  felt  I  was  a  man." 

About  this  time  old  Van  den  Eeden  fell  ill  (he  soon 
afterwards  died),  and  a  certain  Herr  Neefe  became 
Court  organist,  and  Beethoven's  teache  \ 
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Many  of  the  biographers  decry  Neefe.  Acknow- 
ledging his  contrapuntal  skill  of  the  "  strict  Leipzig 
School"  they  consider  he  was  too  arbitrary  to  hold 
a  young  genius  by  a  leading-string.  Beethoven  so 
far  joins  in  this  opinion  that  he  said  to  his  friend 
(later  his  biographer)  Schindler,  "I  cannot  say  I 
learnt  much  from  him." 

The  boy  hardly  admired  the  man — but  the  man 
admired  the  boy. 

At  that  time,  or  somewhat  later,  Neefe  was  pro- 
moted to  be  the  General  Director  of  the  Court  Music 
— and,  in  this  capacity,  accompanied  the  Elector  to 
Miinster,  where,  as  Bishop,  he  had  an  episcopal 
palace.  Ludwig  was  then  but  twelve  years  old,  but 
Neefe  left  him  to  fill  the  post  of  organist. 

This  meant  work  indeed !  On  Sundays  and  holy- 
days,  High  Mass  in  the  Electoral  Chapel  at  11, 
vespers  at  3 — not  a  simple  service,  but  an  elaborate 
function.  In  Lent,  which  occurred  during  Ludwig's 
deputyship,  the  Penitential  Psalms  chanted  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  the  Stabat  Mater  on  Fridays,  and  on 
Saturdays,  Litanies  of  our  Lady,  etc.  The  boy  had 
but  a  small  organ  for  all  this,  the  fine  old  organ 
having  been  burnt  in  '77.  But  he  acquitted  him- 
self brilliantly,  as  his  master  knew,  beforehand,  he 
would. 

This  daily  routine  did  not  prevent  his  Muse  from 
asserting  her  presence.  During  Neefe's  absence  he 
composed  three  sonatas,  a  two-subject  fugue,  the 
song  "  Schilderung  eines  Madchen's,"  and  also  spent 
days  in  remodelling,  after  strict  personal  criticism, 
what  he  had  already  written.  Little  wonder  that 
Neefe  wrote  of  him  on  his  return  :  "  He  is  a  genius. 
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He  deserves  help  to  enable  him  to  travel.  If  he 
perseveres,  he  will  be  a  second  Mozart." 

In  1783  Beethoven,  young  though  he  was,  was 
appointed  orchestral  "  cembalist."  He  had  to  attend 
all  rehearsals  as  well  as  doing  ordinary  work — and 
his  reward  was  but  the  promise  of  a  salary  later  on. 

In  his  home  the  boy  had  trouble.  Two  children, 
a  girl  and  a  boy,  had  been  born ;  the  girl,  who  died 
soon  after,  in  1779,  the  boy,  August  Franz,  in  1781. 
Then  came  the  death  of  the  two-years-old  brother. 
His  mother  was  inconsolable.  Her  trial  seemed  all 
the  greater  because  her  husband's  conduct  was  worse 
than  ever. 

But  then  occurred  that  which  changed  exterior  life 
for  Ludwig.     The  Elector  Max  Friedrich  died. 

Electors  were  then  important  personages  in  the 
German  empire,  holding  a  position  in  regard  to  the 
supreme  power  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  our  Houses 
of  Parliament.  The  "Diet"  consisted  of  three 
"  colleges  " — the  electorate,  that  of  the  princes,  and 
that  of  the  college  of  the  States — all  of  which  assem- 
bled at  certain  times  to  hear  the  Imperial  proposi- 
tions, and  to  vote  upon  them.  There  was  consider- 
able jealousy  among  the  electoral  houses  lest,  when 
an  Electorate  had  to  be  added,  the  Emperor  should 
propose  one  of  his  own  dependents,  especially  as  it 
was  believed  that  the  three  ecclesiastical  electors,  the 
Canons  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  were  almost 
always  what  their  detractors  termed  "the  creatures 
of  the  Emperor." 

The  Elector  Max  Friedrich  appears  to  have  been  a 
strict  churchman  as  well  as  a  generous  patron  of  the 
arts.     His  successor,  Max  Franz — the  Benjamin  of 
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his  distinguished  mother  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa, 
and  youngest  brother  of  the  ill-fated  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette  of  France — seems  to  have  been  of  that 
genial,  lively  temper  which  in  the  young,  ill-fated 
Queen,  his   sister,  was   more  volatile  than   merely 

gay- 
He  brought  a  new  life  to  Bonn.     Hitherto  church 

and  cloister  had  been  the  paramount  interest ;  the 

clergy  had    had    everything    their  own  way.     Max 

Franz  had  wider  notions.     He  encouraged  both  art 

and  science,  and  was  anxious  to  promote  education 

and  to  afford  reasonable  recreations  to  all  sorts  and 

conditions  of  his  people.     He  worshipped  intellect, 

and  during  his  reign   Bonn  elevated  itself  into  an 

intellectual  centre. 

Ludwig — now  a  lad  of  fourteen — was  playing  the 
organ  at  the  early  High  Mass  at  the  church  of  the 
Friars  minor  every  day.  His  parents  had  removed 
to  the  Wenzelgasse,  and  he  had  made  an  attempt 
to  have  a  regular  salary,  which  succeeded  in  so 
far  that  Max  Friedrich  had  appointed  him  second 
Court-organist.  Then  had  come  the  change ;  and 
the  new  Elector  remodelled  his  establishment,  and 
rearranged  his  household  and  their  salaries.  Al- 
though he  did  not  exactly  reduce  or  abolish  the 
emoluments  of  the  various  officials,  he  was  frugally 
inclined,  and  certainly  gave  an  almost  ascetic  example 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  table  and  his  total  abstinence 
from  alcohol.  To  Ludwig,  as  second  organist,  he 
allotted  a  salary  of  150  florins,  and  Johann's  pension 
remained  300,  making  the  Beethovens'  yearly  income 
a  little  less  than  £40. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Ludwig  was  brought 
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in  contact  with  a  young  nobleman  who  was  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  his  subsequent  career.  Count 
Waldstein  was  a  companion  of  the  young  princes,  a 
knight  of  the  Teutonic  order,  afterwards  chamberlain 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  When  and  how  he 
became  fascinated  by  the  extraordinary  young 
musician  is  not  related,  but  that  he  experienced  the 
potent  fascination  which  in  after  years  made  friends 
of  Beethoven's  foes,  and  attracted  men  and  women  of 
every  sort  of  temperament,  is  undoubted. 

It  is  also  by  no  means  clear  whether  it  was  actually 
Count  Waldstein — now  a  young  man  of  about 
twenty-five — who  furthered  Ludwig's  prospects  by 
openly-expressed  admiration  to  the  members  of  the 
Electoral  family,  if  not  to  Max  Franz  himself.  But 
while  for  some  months  the  young  genius  seemed 
somewhat  quiescent,  doing  little  more  than  organ 
playing  and  studying  (he  was  now  the  pupil  of  Franz 
Bies  for  the  violin),  in  1787  there  was  talk  in  the 
Electoral  circle  of  Neefe's  recommendation  that  he 
should  travel  being  actually  realised — and  it  was  pro- 
posed that  he  should  have  leave  of  absence  to  visit 
Vienna.  Some  one — on  one  hand  one  hears  of  the 
Elector,  while  elsewhere  there  are  suggestions  that 
the  friend  in  need  was  the  young  Count  Wald- 
stein— found  the  necessary  means  for  the  journey ; 
and  although  no  really  trustworthy  or  substantial 
account  of  this  Austrian  visit  survives,  it  seems  to  be 
a  fact  that  it  took  place  after  the  Easter  of  that  year, 
and  that  its  duration  was  possibly  three  months  or 
more,  probably  less. 

Perhaps  Haydn  himself  may  have  been  the  initial 
cause  of  the  Viennese  visit.     Dr.  Wegeler  relates 
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that  the  composer  visited  Bonn  en  route  to  the 
Austrian  capital  from  England ;  that  the  Electoral 
musicians  entertained  him  at  dinner,  on  which 
occasion  he  was  shown  a  Cantata  by  the  lad  who 
was  afterwards  to  be  his  pupil.  Wegeler  tells  us  that 
although  there  were  some  impossible  passages  for 
the  wind  instruments  in  the  work,  it  astonished 
Haydn,  who  warmly  encouraged  him  to  persevere 
— and  may,  in  the  after-dinner  expansion,  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  urge  a  visit  to  the  capital. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  to  Vienna  he  went. 

Vienna  was  at  that  time,  perhaps,  almost  the  most 
important  city  of  the  world,  as  the  residence  of  the 
admired  and  ambitious  monarch,  Joseph  II.  An 
active  reformer  of  church  and  state,  he  was  occupied 
at  the  same  time  in  briskly  defending  his  rights 
against  the  potentates,  while  pursuing  an  aggres- 
sive policy  which  should  further  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  Germany  as  a  whole,  and  Austria  in  par- 
ticular. Years  previously  he  had  been  crowned  with 
great  magnificence  King  of  Rome  by  the  ecclesiastical 
electors  of  Mainz,  Treves,  and  Cologne — it  being  the 
office  of  the  electors  of  Mainz  to  perform  the  conse- 
cration. In  1777  he  had  claimed  to  succeed  Maxi- 
milian Joseph,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  had  died 
without  issue,  and  besides  this — popularly  considered 
"an  act  of  gross  oppression" — he  was  planning  further 
campaigns  and  subtle  schemes  to  strengthen  his 
imperial  power.  Nevertheless,  he  was  sufficiently 
large-minded  and  strong-willed  to  attend  to  other 
and  minor  matters.  He  patronised  art,  and  it  is 
almost  certain  received  the  youthful  Beethoven,  who 
was  evidently  as  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  and  con- 
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descension  of  the  great  monarch  as  he  was  fascinated 
and  charmed  by  the  genius  of  his  proteges  Mozart 
and  Haydn. 

Haydn  was  then  at  his  zenith,  and  over  fifty  years 
of  age.  But  Mozart,  although  he  had  equalled,  if 
not  surpassed,  his  senior  in  the  number  and  import- 
ance of  his  compositions,  was  little  more  than  thirty. 
Interesting  and  delightful  as  a  man,  it  is  little  won- 
der that  the  young  Beethoven  eagerly  sought  an 
interview  with  one  whose  works  he  had  sufficiently 
loved  to  imitate.  He  had,  indeed,  but  just  com- 
pleted a  trio  for  pianoforte,  violin  and  violoncello, 
whose  third  movement  is  Mozartian  both  in  con- 
ception and  form. 

The  story  related  of  the  interview  is  that  Mozart, 
receiving  the  young  aspirant  from  Bonn  with  his 
usual  amiability,  heard  him  play,  but  did  not  realise 
that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  an  embryo  great  master 
until  Ludwig  extemporised  on  a  theme  chosen  by 
himself.  Then,  amazed  and  excited,  he  went  into  the 
adjoining  room  where  some  of  his  friends  were 
assembled,  and  told  them  to  listen  to  one  who  was 
destined  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world  some  day  or 
another. 

How  long  Ludwig  might  have  stayed,  had  he  not 
heard  of  the  increasing  weakness  of  his  beloved 
mother,  who  was  slowly  -dying  of  consumption,  is  a 
matter  of  speculation.  He  might  possibly  have  re- 
mained in  Vienna,  for  it  would  have  been  an  easy 
matter  for  the  Emperor  to  have  obtained  his  conge 
from  Max  Franz.  But  bad  news  of  Frau  van 
I  Beethoven  arrived,  and  he  left  in  such  haste  that 
he  had  not  had  the  forethought  to  provide  himself 
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with  enough  money  to  cover  the  expense  of  his 
journey,  and  had  to  make  a  halt  at  Augsburg  to 
borrow  a  sufficient  sum  from  a  friend — a  certain 
Dr.  von  Schaden. 

In  the  May  of  the  preceding  year  a  little  sister 
had  been  born — Marie  Margarethe  Josepha ;  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  failing  health  of  his  mother  had 
been  less  noticed  by  Ludwig  than  it  might  have 
been  had  she  not  been  occupied  with  her  nursling. 
Such  tender  relations  existed  between  the  gentle 
mother  and  her  extraordinary  son,  that  the  blow  of 
her,  to  him,  unexpected  death,  had  an  important 
effect  upon  him  which  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
It  is  the  drawback  to  genius,  that  intensely  sus- 
ceptible, highly  nervous,  and  terribly  passionate 
nature,  which  is  so  often  its  companion.  The 
emotions  of  a  genius  would  seem  madnesses  to 
ordinary  temperaments,  were  they  on  occasion  able 
to  experience  them.  The  insatiable  anger,  the 
devouring  ambition,  the  stormy  passion  of  love,  the 
unutterable  agonies  of  loss  or  disappointment !  AVhat 
Beethoven  suffered  watching  his  mother  die  must 
have  transcended  description ;  what  those  seven 
weeks'  alternate  despair  and  rebelliousness  meant  for 
him  can  be  read  between  the  lines  of  his  succeeding 
life-story.  He  evidently  occupied  himself  entirely 
with  her,  and  that  in  her  last  hours  she  was  the 
same  sweet,  patient  soul,  who  had  cherished  him  in 
infancy  and  had  striven  to  come  between  him  and 
the  causes  of  his  childish  woes,  goes  without  saying. 
His  utter  prostration  after  her  death  is  shown  in  a 
letter  written  seven  or  eight  weeks  afterwards  to  the 
good  Doctor  von  Schaden.  who  had  helped  him  on 
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his  mission  to  close  her  eyes,  of  which  the  following 
extract  is  a  specimen  : — 

"  The  longing  to  see  my  sick  mother  once  more 
annihilated  every  obstacle,  and  helped  me  to  over- 
come the  greatest  difficulties.  ...  I  found  her  in 
the  most  deplorable  state  of  health.  She  was  in  a 
consumption — and  after  unheard-of  sufferings  died, 
seven  weeks  ago.  .  .  .  She  was  such  a  good,  loving 
mother  to  me,  and  my  best  friend.  Oh,  no  one 
could  be  more  fortunate  than  I,  when  I  was  able  to 
speak  that  sweet  name  '  Mother,'  and  it  was  heard 
— and  to  whom  shall  I  ever  say  it  now  ? " 

It  must  have  seemed  impossible  to  the  unhappy 
lad  that  he  would  again  take  refuge,  in  his  hours 
of  loneliness  and  depression,  in  the  calm,  gentle, 
maternal  sympathy  which  seemed  for  ever  lost  to 
him.  But  the  saying  that  "God  tempers  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb "  is  often  proved  a  truism, 
especially  in  the  lives  of  tried  and  tortured  beings. 
Beethoven  was  not  long  to  be  bereft  of  the  womanly 
sympathy  he  thought  could  never  again  be  his. 


CHAPTER   II 

Early  friendships — The  von  Breunings — Dawnings  of  love — 
Projected  migration  to  Vienna 

THE  death  of  his  mother  was  not  Beethoven's 
only  trouble  at  this  time.  He  was  saddened 
by  the  loss  of  the  little  sister  Margarethe,  who  sur- 
vived her  mother  a  few  months  only.  Who  cared 
for  the  motherless  infant  during  those  months  of 
bereavement  we  are  not  told.  Certainly  not  her 
father ;  for  he  was  drifting  into  a  course  of  conduct 
which  was  positive  torture  to  the  pure  and  high- 
minded  Ludwig,  whose  love  of  virtue  was  certainly 
not  lessened  by  the  removal  of  one  whom  he  regarded 
as  a  compendium  of  all  that  was  noble  and  beautiful 
in  human  nature.  The  little  sister  in  her  grave,  the 
father  constantly  drunk,  abject  poverty  staring  him 
in  the  face — never  in  his  life  did  Beethoven  want  a 
true,  intimate  friend  more  than  now. 

It  was  just  about  this  time  that  a  certain  Frau  von 
Breuning  bethought  herself  of  an  instructor  for  her 
children.  Widowed  under  painful  circumstances, 
she  was  living  with  her  brother,  the  Canon  and 
scholar,  Abraham  von  Kerich,  and  her  brother-in- 
law,  Lorenz  von  Breuning,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Archdiaconate  and  the  guardian  of  her  fatherless 
daughter  and  sons. 

The  Hofrath  von  Breuning,  her  late  husband,  a 
clever  and  distinguished  man,  had  come  by  his  death 
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through  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  palace  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th  of  January,  1777.  It  had  com- 
menced in  an  upper  chamber,  and  swiftly  made  its 
way  to  the  second  story.  This  was  at  three  o'clock ; 
by  five  the  flames  had  penetrated  to  the  tower  over- 
looking the  Bischofsgasse  where  there  was  a  peal  of 
bells.  Just  as  the  fire  reached  them,  the  bells  began 
to  chime  a  favourite  air  from  Monsigny's  "  Deserter," 
and  had  played  about  half  when  the  foundations  gave 
way  and  the  tower,  with  the  machinery  and  bells, 
fell  in  with  a  crash. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  fire  was  still  blazing,  and 
Hofrath  von  Breuning,  whose  office  was  threatened, 
determined  to  make  a  brave  effort  to  save  the  regis- 
ters and  records.  He  did  so — but  at  the  cost  of  his 
life,  for  he  was  just  making  his  way  out,  heavily 
laden,  when  part  of  the  massive  stone  building  sud- 
denly gave  way,  and  fell,  crushing  not  only  himself 
but  fourteen  other  persons. 

The  Hofrath  was  rescued  from  the  debris,  mangled 
and  dying,  and  carried  home  to  his  horror-stricken 
wife,  in  whose  arms  he  expired  shortly  after.  Frau 
von  Breuning  was  a  typical  wife  and  mother.  Deeply 
though  she  loved  her  husband,  terribly  though  this 
unexpected  blow  tried  her  tender  nature,  she  had 
her  children  to  live  for,  and  after  the  first  days  of 
widowhood  she  roused  herself  for  their  sake.  At 
that  time  there  were  three :  Cristoph,  a  boy  of  six ; 
little  Eleanore,  just  five  years  old ;  and  Stephan,  or 
"  Steff'en  " — afterwards  Beethoven's  faithful  friend — 
who  was  not  yet  four.  A  few  months  later  the  post- 
humous infant  Lorenz  (Lenz)  came  into  the  world. 

Frau    von    Breuning   was   not    only   a    German 
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"Hausfrau"  skilled  in  domesticity,  such  as  are  found 
in  the  higher  as  well  as  in  the  lower  ranks  in  Ger- 
many. She  was  essentially  refined,  intellectual — all 
that  is  implied  by  the  expression  gebildct.  Still  a 
young  and  comely  woman,  she  was  all  the  more 
ready  to  sympathise  with  the  troubles  and  difficulties 
of  others  because  she  herself  had  lost  and  sorrowed. 

The  home  was  both  comfortable  and  artistic.  The 
two  middle-aged  clerics  were  kind  and  cheery  men, 
who  pursued  their  own  occupations  without  inter- 
fering with  those  of  their  widowed  niece,  or  with  the 
innocent  gaiety  of  her  children.  Lively  the  young 
von  Breunings  were ;  at  this  time  Eleanore  was  an 
attractive,  clever  young  girl  of  sixteen,  Christoph  a 
year  older,  Steffen  a  boy  nearing  his  fifteenth  birth- 
day. They  had  plenty  of  young  friends  who  came 
and  went  as  they  pleased,  for  there  was  an  atmo- 
sphere of  freedom  as  well  as  jollity  in  the  von 
Breuning  circle,  in  spite  of  the  elderly  Canons.  Such 
was  the  house  into  which  Beethoven  was  introduced 
as  musical  professor  —  and  which  he  afterwards 
haunted,  and  loved  to  remember  and  speak  of  in  after 
years  when  Bonn  was  forsaken  for  Vienna. 

He  was  then  a  short,  broad,  somewhat  awkward 
young  man — with  a  large  head,  broad,  overhanging 
brow,  bright,  keen,  even  piercing  eyes,  and  a  shock 
of  dark,  fine  hair.  His  dress  was  careless,  his  manner 
brusque  and  shy,  his  whole  bearing  ungainly,  even 
bearish.  The  refined  lady,  with  her  delicate  tact  and 
courtly  manners,  was  a  little  out  of  her  element  at 
first.  "We  began  by  pitying  him,  mama  and  I,"  said 
Eleanore  in  after  years,  "  until  we  heard  him  play  and 
talk  of  music.  .  .  .  Then  we  worshipped  his  genius." 
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Very  soon  after  he  first  came  to  the  house,  Frau  von 
Breuning  began  to  regard  the  young  musician  almost 
as  an  adopted  son.  Her  own  children  showed  signs 
of  literary  precocity.  Both  Christoph  and  StefFen 
wrote  creditable  poetry.  Although  Ludwig's  educa- 
tion had  been  to  some  extent  neglected,  he  had  a 
vast  respect  for  learning,  and  a  longing  to  be  familiar 
with  the  great  works  of  masterminds.  He  began  to 
spend  the  greater  part  of  his  days,  and  sometimes 
even  the  nights,  with  his  new  friends,  alternately 
playing,  composing,  reading  and  studying. 

From  the  earliest  development  of  literature,  Ger- 
many has  been  prolific  in  great  writers  of  various 
kinds — and  never  more  than  in  the  eighteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries.  The  his- 
torians Niebuhr  and  Becker,  the  philosophers  Kant, 
Herder,  Schlegel,  the  poets  Goethe,  Schiller,  Klop- 
stock,  Lessing,  Wieland,  and  the  prose  writers  Jean 
Paul  Richter,  Tieck,  "  Novalis,"  Kotzebue,  Gleim, 
Gellert,  and  Matthison,  are  but  a  few  of  a  long  list. 
Our  own  authors — Shakespeare,  Milton,  Swift,  Pope, 
Young,  and  Addison — were  found,  in  German  trans- 
lations, by  Ludwig  among  the  Breunings'  collection. 
But  he  not  only  read  these  modern  writers — he 
dipped  into  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  doubtless 
in  their  German  guise,  and  the  Odyssey  was  one  of 
his  most  favourite  books  until  his  latest  years. 

But  studious  though  he  was,  burying  himself  in  a 
book  seated  in  some  corner  so  abstracted  that  none 
of  the  lively  sallies  of  his  young  friends  disturbed 
him,  he  had  his  lively  hours  when  he  took  part  in 
whatever  amusement  was  going  forward.  Among 
the  habitues  of  the  house  was  young  Wegeler,  whose 
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devoted  affection  for  Eleanore  was  finally  rewarded 
by  her  hand.  From  the  first,  Wegeler  had  a  liking 
for  Beethoven,  and  in  spite  of  the  hints  of  certain 
among  his  biographers  that  Ludwig  and  Eleanore 
had  a  penchant  for  each  other — an  idea  originated 
doubtless  by  the  affectionate  letters  which  passed 
between  them,  and  the  warm  friendship  which  un- 
deniably existed — Wegeler  certainly  did  not  regard 
Beethoven  as  a  rival. 

Yet  this  was  the  time  when  Beethoven  felt  the 
first  stirrings  of  what  is  termed  the  "tender  passion." 

Eleanore  had  several  charming  young  friends ;  and 
as  those  were  essentially  the  days  of  hero-worship 
and  the  exaltation  of  intellect  above  rank,  wealth, 
beauty,  or  any  other  attractions,  they  did  not  fail  to 
make  themselves  agreeable  to  the  reputed  genius — 
devoid  of  masculine  beauty  according  to  the  ordinary 
conception  of  manly  good  looks  though  he  was. 
\  Among  these  was  a  certain  Jeannette  d'Honrath, 
of  Cologne,  who  was  almost  a  constant  visitor  to  the 
house — a  fair  girl  with  a  smooth  satin  skin,  cheeks 
like  blush  roses,  blue  eyes,  beautiful  silken  hair,  a 
graceful,  well-developed  figure ;  in  fact,  possessed  of 
most  of  the  charms  which  ordinarily  appeal  to  a 
susceptible  youth  of  the  opposite  sex. 

Beethoven  was  susceptible,  and  he  was  to  a  certain 
extent  fascinated.  But  his  flirtation  with  Jeannette 
was  of  a  lively  kind.  They  teased  each  other — 
quarrelled  and  made  it  up  again — and  there  was  but 
little  sentiment,  and  certainly  none  of  the  heartache 
which  attends  deep-seated  passion,  in  the  matter. 
Jeannette,  indeed,  was  more  playing  at  being  in  love 
than  seriously  encouraging  an  incipient  tenderness ; 
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and  there  was  more  fun  than  earnest  in  the  songs 
she  would  sing  to  her  pseudo-lover,  one  of  which 
was — 

Mich  heute  noch  von  dir  zu  trennen, 
Und  dieses  nicht  verhindern  Kennerr, 
1st  zu  empfindlich  fur  mein  Herz. 

That  Mademoiselle  d'Honrath  was  only  at  play  was 
proved  by  her  marriage,  later,  to  a  Captain  Greth, 
an  Austrian  officer. 

Beethoven's  liking  for  the  pretty  Jeannette,  indeed, 
is  of  importance  in  the  lists  of  his  friendships  and  affec- 
tions, because  it  was  more  an  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  such  a  potent  power  as  love  existed,  than  actually 
love  itself.  Jeannette,  too,  appealed  to  the  humor- 
ous side  of  his  nature,  which  grew  stronger  with  his 
growth  in  years.  It  might  be  said  that  with  few 
exceptions — when  his  imagination  was  consecrated 
to  some  great  work,  and  he  was  in  that  mood  of 
absolute  abstraction  from  his  ordinary  surroundings 
which  Frau  von  Breuning  called  his  "  raptus  " — he 
saw  the  humorous  side  of  most  things.  Even  when 
he  was  out  of  temper — justly  or  unreasonably  an- 
noyed by  some  person  or  circumstance — he  would 
suddenly  see  the  ridiculous  side  of  the  matter,  and 
burst  out  laughing. 

Frau  von  Breuning  was  very  tender  with  him. 
With  womanly  intuition  she  foresaw  that  the  ugly 
duckling  disporting  himself  among  her  graceful  young 
cygnets  was  to  prove  one  of  the  world's  great  men. 
Ludwig  must  have  been  a  difficult  member  of  an 
orderly  household.  He  was  ostensibly  present  to 
teach  his  young  friends.  But  he  detested  teaching 
from  first  to  last,  and  as,  later  on,  he  would  never 
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fix  any  regular  hours  for  his  lessons,  and  if  his  pupils 
did  not  happen  to  present  themselves  when  he  was 
in  a  placable  humour,  they  had  to  come  again  another 
time — so  he  was  certainly  anything  but  a  punctual 
teacher  in  these  his  early  days  of  professorship. 
When  Frau  von  Breuning's  gentle  hints  and  per- 
suasions failed  to  send  him  to  his  hated  task  of 
leading  another's  faltering  footsteps  along  the  ways 
over  which  he  soared,  she  would  excuse  him  to 
herself  and  others  by  saying  "he  is  again  in  his 
raptus" 

Very  often  the  young  people  would  make  excur- 
sions into  the  country — into  the  woods  and  fields  and 
among  the  rural  sounds  and  rustic  scenes  which  be- 
came an  absolute  necessity  to  Ludwig's  balance  of 
mind ;  and  sometimes  the  von  Breunings  went  to  Ker- 
pen  to  stay  with  their  uncle  Philipp,  a  man  of  liberal 
views  and  hospitable  temper — staying  some  weeks — 
and  Beethoven  made  one  of  the  party,  playing  to 
them  and  undertaking  the  village  organ.  Whether 
it  was  here,  or  at  Bonn,  that  his  next  two  passing 
sentiments  were  awakened  is  not  certain.  But  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  attracted  by  two  young  girls  in 
succession  about  these  years  of  1787-8-9.  One  was 
a  Fraulein  Westherhold — alluded  to  by  some  of  his 

biographers  merely  as  "  Mile.  W ."   She  inspired 

a  deeper  feeling  in  him  than  had  been  awakened  by 
the  lively  Jeannette.  A  lovely  and  lovable  girl,  it 
is  possible  that  her  affections  were  otherwise  engaged ; 
for,  in  speaking  of  his  early  fancies  to  his  friend 
Romberg  in  after  years,  he  alluded  to  this  attach- 
ment as  like  that  of  Goethe's  Werther  for  his  Char- 
lotte— and    Charlotte,   as   we   know,   was    first   the 
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betrothed  of  another  man  and  then  his  wife.  The 
second  was  the  daughter  of  the  "  Zehrgarten  "  restau- 
rant proprietress,  the  sweet  young  Babette  Koch. 
The  "  Zehrgarten  "  was  frequented  by  the  professors, 
literati,  and  artists  resident  in  Bonn ;  and  he  doubt- 
less saw  much  of  Babette — that  he  was  her  confi- 
dential friend  is  proved  by  their  correspondence  after 
he  left  Bonn  for  Vienna. 

He  had  now  reached  the  dangerous  epoch  in  the 
life  of  genius — the  age  of  the  universal  awakening  of 
the  passions  that  are  the  sworn  attendants  of  the 
creative  faculty.  Wherever  that  creative  faculty 
arises  and  asserts  itself  as  an  imperial  and  imperious 
entity,  strange  and  sometimes  abnormal  passions  are 
crouching  in  the  background,  formidable  monsters 
that  will  lie  dormant,  or  awaken  to  be  either  the 
defence  or  destruction  of  the  genius,  according  to 
his  wish  and  will. 

The  laws  of  mind  are  practically  unknown, 
although  philosophers  have  spent  whole  lifetimes 
and  have  brought  their  great  intellects  to  bear  in 
the  fond  hope  of  understanding  and  classifying 
them.  But  if  each  man  is  an  enigma  to  himself, 
how  can  he  hope  to  solve  the  enigmas  of  others  ? 

Whether  the  peculiar  emotions  of  artists,  especially 
creative  artists,  are  necessary  or  unnecessary  evils  we 
certainly  do  not  know  at  present.  Sufficient  that 
they  are  there ;  that  the  lack  of  a  strong  will  to  rule 
them  has  made  the  life-history  of  many  a  great  mind 
an  abomination,  and  of  others  a  dreary  eccentricity. 
Shelley,  Byron,  Goethe,  and  others  had  not  the 
rugged  strength  or  the  ideal  of  a  noble  purity  which 
elevated   the   moral   record   of   Beethoven   into   an 
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example  for  all  time.  He  had  a  natural  distaste  for 
vice.  He  was  ashamed  of  it  in  others — and  this  dis- 
gust for  immorality  was  strengthened  by  the  fall  of 
his  own  father.  He  had  the  most  delicate  respect 
for  womanhood.  His  life  with  the  von  Breunings 
was  the  simplest  and  purest ;  therefore  when  he  felt 
these  sentiments  above  alluded  to  they  honoured  the 
women  who  inspired  them  and  had  their  right  and 
proper  effect  in  his  artistic  career — they  stirred  and 
stimulated  his  imagination,  and  awakened  the  sweet- 
est, most  ideal  emotions. 

His  yearnings  for  marriage  with  some  fair,  pure 
woman,  who  would  help  him  to  develop  his  creative 
instincts  and  share  his  daily  joys  and  sorrows,  urged 
him  to  work,  to  fight  onwards,  to  counterbalance  the 
passionate  dissatisfaction  of  parting,  first  with  one 
haunting  and  beautiful  ideal,  then  another.  He 
began  his  habit  of  wandering  into  the  open  country 
armed  with  one  of  those  sketchbooks  of  which  at  his 
death  there  was  quite  a  little  library,  and  jotting 
down,  then  improving  upon  and  enlarging,  his  ideas. 

Hosts  of  musical  ideas — melodies,  subjects,  frag- 
ments of  subjects,  vague  suggestions  of  their  further 
developments — were  for  ever  flocking  through  his 
mind  —  driven  all  the  faster  by  the  fever  of  his 
emotions,  as  the  clouds  flee  before  a  strong  wind. 
The  sketchbooks  of  this  period  are  full  of  various 
ideas,  and  show  that  he  was  restlessly  working,  now 
at  one  creation,  now  at  another,  like  some  of  the 
great  painters  who  have  alternately  worked  at 
studios  full  of  canvases.  Among  other  compositions 
of  this  period  whose  skeletons  were  gradually  put 
together  in  the   sketchbooks — where   fragments   of 
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one  work  are  dashed  down  by  fragments  of  another 
— are  two  Preludes  for  the  piano,  (op.  39)  twenty- 
four  variations  on  Righinis'  "  Venni  Amore,"  a  song, 
"  der  Freie  Mann,"  the  "  Ritter-ballet,"  Rondino  for 
wind  instruments,  a  Trio  for  strings,  Allegro  and 
Minuet  for  two  flutes,  and  numbers  of  different 
variations  on  selected  airs,  among  them  one  set  for 
four  hands  on  an  air  composed  by  Count  Waldstein. 

He  was  also  in  a  royal  humour  for  playing  and 
improvisation.  On  one  occasion  a  certain  Professor 
Wtirzer  of  Marburg  came  across  him  at  the  Godes- 
berger  Brunnen,  a  charming  spot  some  five  or  six 
miles  from  Bonn.  It  was  in  the  afternoon,  and 
Beethoven  and  some  of  his  young  men  friends  had 
walked  out — a  twelve-mile  walk  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun  was  little  to  young  Germans.  They  entered 
into  conversation  with  the  Professor,  who  told  them 
that  the  "  Marienkirche "  of  a  certain  cloister  in 
the  adjacent  woods  was  in  process  of  restoration,  and 
that  a  new  organ  had  been  built  for  it.  This  led  to 
a  suggestion  by  one  of  his  friends  that  they  should 
proceed  there  to  hear  him  try  the  new  instrument — 
a  proposition  eagerly  seconded  by  the  Professor, 
indeed  by  all  present.  Beethoven  agreed,  and  the 
little  party  strolled  through  the  woods  to  the  church, 
to  find  it  closed.  But  upon  appealing  to  the  Prior 
of  the  monastery,  he  at  once  produced  the  key,  and 
doubtless  accompanied  the  party  to  hear  his  organ 
tried  by  the  young  man  who  was  a  reputed  genius. 

Beethoven  seated  himself  at  the  organ  and  began 
to  extemporise,  the  various  members  of  the  company 
providing  themes ;  and  so  extraordinary  was  his 
playing  that  the  more  impressionable  of  his  auditors 
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were  deeply  affected.  A  tribute  to  his  magnetic 
power  over  even  the  ignorant — to  whom  all  but 
plain,  ordinary  music  is  taboo  —  was,  that  some 
common  village  folk,  who  were  cleaning  the  church, 
left  off  working  and  crowded  silently  together,  open- 
mouthed,  to  listen,  with  occasional  ejaculations  of 
delighted  astonishment.  The  Professor  himself  re- 
counted the  incident  in  a  letter  to  the  Kolnische 
Zeitung  eleven  years  after  Beethoven's  death. 

It  was  about  the  time  when  Beethoven  had  en- 
tered upon  the  transition  state  between  youth  and 
manhood — the  "Tcelpeljahre"  period — that  the  Elec- 
tor Max  Franz  took  it  into  his  head  to  imitate  his 
eldest  brother,  the  Emperor  Joseph,  and  to  have  a 
National  Theatre  of  his  own.  This  was  an  advan- 
tage to  Ludwig,  who  was  to  play  the  viola  in  an 
orchestra  of  over  thirty  performers — and  first-rate 
performers,  some  of  them,  who  afterwards  made 
their  names  in  the  musical  world ;  for  the  continual 
performance  of  great  operas  with  competent  singers 
in  the  various  roles,  was  an  education  in  itself.  It 
was  now  that  he  must  have  listened  intently  to  the 
treatment  of  the  several  instruments  by  the  different 
composers,  and  have  learnt  the  capacities  of  those 
instruments  from  the  players  themselves :  for  a  year 
or  so  later,  he  acceded  to  the  request  of  his  friend 
Count  Waldstein,  and  attempted  an  orchestral 
work. 

Count  Waldstein  had  had  the  idea  of  arranging  a 
bal  masque  on  an  important  scale  with  appropriate 
music  by  his  friend.  The  impersonations  were  to  be 
mostly  antique.  Beethoven  set  himself  to  work. 
The  ball  was  held,  and  the  music  performed,  but  it 
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actually  remained  in  manuscript  until  1872,  when  a 
pianoforte  arrangement  of  the  so-called  "Ritter- 
ballet "  was  published. 

In  the  autumn  of  1791  the  Elector  was  to  visit 
Mergentheim — an  old  town  on  the  Tauber,  a  few 
miles  from  Konigshofen,  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
Teutonic  order — to  attend  a  conclave.  He  took  his 
orchestra  with  him,  travelling  by  water  up  the  Rhine 
and  along  the  Main.  The  mountains,  valleys,  and 
various  beauties  of  this,  the  garden  of  Germany, 
now  in  the  added  loveliness  of  the  grape  harvest, 
delighted  Ludwig,  who  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
month  which  he  and  his  companions  spent  at  and 
near  Mergentheim. 

At  Aschaffenburg  he  met  the  Abbe  Sterkel — a 
renowned  performer  of  the  period,  and  the  Abbe 
played  to  him  in  the  light,  easy,  and  graceful  style 
which  had  won  him  popular  favour.  Then,  turning 
to  his  admiring  auditor,  he  asked  him  to  play. 
"Your  variations  on  the  ' Venni  Amore,'  for  instance," 
he  suggested,  half  ironically — for  he  evidently  doubted 
the  capacity  of  the  youthful  composer  to  himself 
perform  the  difficulties  his  imagination  had  sug- 
gested. Beethoven  seated  himself  at  the  piano,  and 
played — not  only  the  written  variations,  but  many 
additional  ones  improvised  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

Whether  the  idea  of  going  to  Vienna  had  been 
germinating  in  his  mind  for  some  time — indeed, 
since  his  first  visit  and  its  melancholy  termination — 
or  whether  Count  Waldstein,  who,  as  Knight  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  must  have  been  at  Mergentheim  for 
the  conclave  and  have  had  unusual  opportunities  of 
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gaining  the  ear  of  the  Elector,  is  not  known,  but 
very  soon  after  the  return  of  the  Electoral  party  to 
Bonn,  the  Elector  either  himself  suggested,  or  agreed 
to,  the  proposition  already  made  by  Count  Waldstein 
and  others  that  Ludwig  should  migrate  to  Vienna  to 
study  under  Haydn. 

Then  Mozart  died — a  young  man  of  thirty-five — 
leaving  a  magnificent  lifework,  a  long  list  of  sym- 
phonies as  well  as  many  operas,  cantatas,  and  masses. 
Vienna,  the  enthusiastic  and  extravagant,  was  tem- 
porarily convulsed  with  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  favour- 
ite. It  would  have  seemed  a  fitting  moment  to  send 
a  budding  genius  to  console  the  sorrowing  dilettanti. 
Neefe  appears  to  have  furthered  the  scheme  ;  and 
other  musicians,  great  as  their  admiration  was  for 
the  young  genius  in  their  midst,  could  but  feel,  being 
human,  that  their  lines  might  be  in  pleasanter  places 
if  they  were  not  being  perpetually  eclipsed  by  a  vast 
talent.  Therefore  minor  hindrances — such  as  Ludwig 
having  been  elected  head  of  his  family,  by  decree,  on 
account  of  the  loose  habits  of  his  father,  and  receiving 
his  moneys,  etc. — were  overcome,  and  the  occupation 
of  his  circle  at  that  time  seemed  to  be  to  speed  the 
parting  guest  as  happily  as  possible. 

One  of  the  many  little  ceremonies  was  the  inscrip- 
tion of  parting  words  in  the  young  musician's  album. 
Albums,  in  which  their  possessors  collected  auto- 
graphs, sketches,  etc.,  by  greater  or  lesser  celebrities, 
and  in  which  their  own  friends  would  write,  either 
words  of  personal  friendship,  or  quotations  from 
favourite  poets  and  authors,  have  been  more  or  less 
the  fashion  in  Germany  since  albums  were  invented. 
This  very  album  remains — a  precious  relic  to  ad- 
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mirers  of  the  great  musician.  In  it  can  be  read, 
not  only  the  exact  words  penned  by  his  friends,  but 
much  between  the  lines. 

For  instance,  Eleanore  von  Breuning,  in  her  con- 
tribution, alludes  to  England — the  idea  of  a  visit  or 
lengthened  sojourn  in  this  country  after  the  manner 
of  the  composer  he  so  honoured,  Handel,  having 
already  agitated  in  his  mind. 

Still  more  hints  of  Beethoven's  ambitious  yearn- 
ings at  that  period  are  suggested  in  the  pregnant,  if 
somewhat  highflown  letter  inscribed  as  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  written  farewells  by  the  romantic  young 
Waldstein. 

"  Dear  Beethoven, 

"You  are  journeying  to  Vienna  to  fulfil  your 

long-combated  wish.      Mozart's  genius  still  mourns 

and  weeps  the  death  of  her  pupil.     Finding  shelter, 

but  no  occupation,  in  the  inexhaustible  Haydn,  she 

seeks  another  alliance  by  his  means.     Through  un- 

intermitting  work,  receive  the  spirit  of  Mozart  at 

Haydn's  hands. 

"  Your  true  friend, 

"  Waldstein." 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt,  after  this,  that  the 
very  highest  expectations  were  entertained  at  the 
Electoral  court  of  Beethoven's  future,  that  scarcely 
anything  he  could  have  done,  or  any  success  he 
might  have  achieved,  would  have  astonished  them. 


CHAPTER   III 

First  residence  in  Vienna — New  friends  and  patrons — Study  under  Haydn, 
and  with  Schenck — Initial  idea  for  the  Ninth  Symphony 

VIENNA  was,  at  this  time,  as  it  were,  preening 
herself,  and  enjoying  the  comparative  peace  she 
experienced  now  that  Peter  Leopold  (Leopold  II) 
had  succeeded  his  stormy  and  impracticable  brother 
Joseph,  and  his  hated  minister  and  creature,  Kaunitz. 
Leopold  being  the  chosen  Emperor  of  Germany,  the 
Viennese,  little  dreaming  that  his  placable  jurisdic- 
tion would  be  cut  short  by  death  in  1792,  were  con- 
gratulating themselves  all  too  soon  at  the  cessation 
of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  and  fondly  anticipating 
a  prolonged  peace  in  which  they  could  enjoy  their 
lives — that  paramount  consideration  of  the  Austrian 
mind — to  their  heart's  content. 

Vienna,  although  then  as  different  from  the  Vienna 
of  to-day  as  our  London  from  the  London  of  cen- 
turies ago,  was  a  fine  old  city,  with  the  tall  palatial 
houses  bordering  the  somewhat  dark  and  narrow 
streets,  and  the  widely  increasing  suburbs  slowly 
accumulating  beyond  the  fortifications.  From  its 
highest  points,  or  from  the  glacis,  one  could  have  a 
fine  view  of  the  smiling  country  around — the  plain 
of  the  Danube,  with  its  hills  and  vales,  meadows, 
woods,  and  picturesque  hamlets.  And  the  means  of 
recreation  within  the  city,  always  the  best  to  be  had 
in  German  towns,  had  been  considerably  added  to 
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by  the  ambitious  Joseph  II.  Little  wonder  that 
although  the  nobility  possessed  beautiful  country 
seats  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  they  were 
sufficiently  enamoured  of  the  capital  to  remain 
many  weeks  contentedly  in  their  palaces,  or  in  their 
high,  imposing  houses  within  the  walls. 

Even  the  aristocratic  population  of  other  states 
came  to  Vienna  for  a  short  time  yearly,  and  others 
made  it  their  place  of  residence,  only  visiting  their 
estates  in  summer  time. 

Those  who  resided  chiefly  on  their  country  estates 
had  certain  composers  among  their  personnel.  This 
was  an  arrangement  of  mutual  benefit.  The  rich 
amateurs  had  music  when  they  pleased — and  of  the 
very  best — in  their  rural  seclusion,  and  that  rural 
seclusion  was  a  godsend  to  those  engaged  in  creative 
work.  Little  wonder  that  we  find  Mozart  domiciled 
for  a  portion  of  each  year  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Salzburg,  Haydn  accompanying  Prince  Esterhazy  to 
his  splendid  country  seat,  while  Schenck  was  the 
guest  of  Count  Auersperg,  Salieri  of  Count  Schwar- 
zenberg,  Dittersdorf  travelled  to  Troppau  with 
Count  Lemberg,  Gyrowetz  visited  Count  Fi'inf- 
kirchen  —  in  fact,  no  musician  of  any  eminence 
was  without  some  great  and  liberal  patron  who 
made  it  possible  for  works  to  see  the  light  which 
must  otherwise  have  given  way  to  "pot-boilers." 
When  we  are  charmed  with  classical  music — written 
without  arriere-pensee  according  to  the  true  inspira- 
tion of  the  composers — it  would  be  as  well  to  re- 
member that  without  the  munificent  patrons  of  the 
period  they  could  scarcely  have  seen  the  light, 
any  more  than  the  talented  beings  who  gave  them 
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birth  could  have  existed  to  imagine  and  to  write 
them. 

Joseph  II  had  had  a  craze  for  German  national 
opera  for  a  time :  before  his  death  his  affections  were 
transferred  to  Italian  "  opera  buffa."  Shortly  before 
he  died  Mozart's  "  Figaro "  and  "  Don  Giovanni " 
were  given,  also  Salieri's  "Axur,  Re  d'Ormus." 
Little  further  was  produced  during  the  reign  of 
Leopold  II ;  and  when  Beethoven  arrived  in  Vienna 
church-music  even  was  at  a  low  ebb,  only  one  or 
two  recent  compositions  of  Albrechtsberger  and 
Joseph  Eybler  being  the  novelties. 

Although  the  nobility,  who  were  really  staunch 
patrons  of  the  art,  supported  musical  institutions, 
operas,  concerts,  etc.,  they  seemed  to  consider  that 
the  principal  point  was  to  have  masses  well  per- 
formed, with  orchestra,  at  their  country  seats.  This 
was  their  dull  time.  They  could  not  find  sufficient 
recreation  in  dancing  and  cards ;  so  they  had  cham- 
ber music,  vocal  and  instrumental — and  this  demand 
it  was  which  gave  an  impetus  to  composers,  old  and 
young,  great  and  insignificant,  to  produce  the  trios, 
quartetts,  and  other  concerted  pieces  which  were 
afterwards  to  constitute  the  great  classical  school  for 
the  world  at  large. 

In  the  capital,  public  concerts  such  as  we  have 
now,  there  were  not.  Mozart  and  others  gave  some 
subscription  matinees,  and  travelling  virtuosi  and 
resident  professors  would  appeal  for  public  favour 
in  benefit  concerts  as  they  do  even  in  these  days. 
There  were  four  concerts  given  yearly  in  the  Burg- 
theater,  near  St.  Michael's  Church,  in  the  Michaeler- 
Platz,  which  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  to  hold  eleven 
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hundred  persons  in  1700,  and  their  proceeds  being 
devoted  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  musicians  it 
was  considered  the  proper  thing  to  be  seen  there,  or 
certainly  to  take  tickets.  Many  great  works  were 
brought  out  at  these  concerts — oratorios,  symphonies, 
cantatas,  concertos — and  all  the  great  artists  of  the  day 
who  happened  to  come  to  Vienna  about  that  time, 
or  who  were  resident  there,  took  part  in  them. 

When  Beethoven  arrived  with  but  a  modest  sum 
to  draw  upon  for  his  present  living  expenses — per- 
haps little  more  than  twenty  pounds,  and  possibly 
even  less  than  that — his  first  care  was  to  find  a 
lodging  within  his  means.  His  first  abode  appears 
to  have  been  a  garret  in  the  "  Alservorstadt "  (near 
to  what  is  now  the  "  Maximilien-platz  "  with  its  grace- 
ful Votive  Church).  For  some  reason  or  another,  he 
disliked  the  garret,  and  removed  to  the  ground-floor, 
which  was  little  less  distasteful  to  him  seemingly,  for 
in  his  notebook  he  jots  down  the  following  entry  :  "  It 
is  not  necessary  to  give  the  housekeeper  more  than 
7  gulden — the  room  is  so  close  to  the  ground." 

During  those  first  weeks  in  Vienna  he  made  an 
effort  to  cast  aside  a  certain  provincial  homeliness  of 
attire,  and  to  dress  according  to  the  prevailing 
Viennese  mode  for  the  better  class  of  young  men. 

On  one  page  of  his  diary  stand  the  following  items  : 
"  Wood.  Wigmaker.  Coffee.  Coat.  Shoes.  Desk  for 
piano.  Seal.  Writing-materials,  hire  of  piano,"  while 
on  the  other  side  are  advertisements  of  pianos  for  sale 
or  hire.  Then  comes  the  record  :  "Piano,  16 -}  gulden  " 
(probably  the  hire,  paid  in  advance). 

The  young  man  who  went  constantly  to  Haydn 
for   lessons   in   harmony  and  counterpoint   was   no 
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longer  the  shock-headed  young  musician  who  had 
fiddled  in  the  Elector  Max  Franz's  orchestra,  but 
a  far  more  dandified  personage,  with  knee-breeches, 
sword,  perruque,  and  silk  stockings,  quite  the  sort  of 
pupil  usually  seen  at  the  master's  handsome  apart- 
ments in  the  Hamberger-Haus.  The  lessons  pro- 
ceeded with  regularity,  and  Haydn's  new  pupil  was 
an  earnest  student.  The  book  upon  which  the 
master  founded  his  course  of  instruction  was  Fuchs' 
"  Gradus  ad  Parnassum." 

Ludwig  was  vastly  content.  He  evidently  felt 
that  his  footsteps  were  on  safe  ground,  and  he  wrote 
to  a  friend  at  that  time  :  "  Here  I  shall  stay.  Even 
if  the  Elector  chooses  to  cut  off  my  pension,  I  shall 
not  return  to  Bonn." 

Doubtless  the  expansiveness  of  the  new  friends  he 
was  constantly  making,  and  the  discovery  that  art 
patronage  was  a  matter  of  course  to  the  rich  or 
noble  Viennese,  gave  him  a  certain  confidence  that 
even  if  the  Elector  failed  him,  he  would  not  starve. 

One  of  his  first  kind  friends  was  Dr.  Baron  van 
Swieten,  formerly  the  physician-in-ordinary  to  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa.  The  Baron  was  a  fervid 
amateur,  and  had  musical  parties  constantly  at  his 
house  to  plays  the  works  of  Handel,  Bach,  Gliick, 
Palestrina,  and  others.  He  was  charmed  with  Lud- 
wig, and  when  he  had  once  heard  him,  could  not 
have  enough  of  his  playing,  or,  indeed,  see  enough 
of,  or  do  enough  for  him.  He,  in  fact,  took  him 
completely  under  his  wing,  and  did  not  rest  until  he 
had  made  him  acquainted,  one  by  one,  with  the 
principal  art  patrons  of  the  city. 

These  were,  in  particular,  certain  clever  men  who 
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owed  their  present  exalted  rank  as  princes — the 
highest  grade  of  nobility — to  the  Emperor.  It  had 
always  been  the  imperial  policy  to  raise  those  mem- 
bers of  the  hereditary  dominion  who  had  the  smallest 
fief  in  the  empire  to  the  dignity  of  princes,  in  order 
to  ensure  them  a  seat  in  the  College  of  Princes  and 
consequently  a  vote  in  the  Diet.  In  this  manner  the 
influence  of  the  House  of  Austria  was  strengthened 
by  the  introduction  into  the  college — despite  the  pro- 
testations of  all  the  "  old  princes  " — of  the  reigning 
members  of  the  noble  houses  of  Lobkowitz,  Dietrich- 
stein,  Schwarzenberg,  Lichtenstein,  Auersperg, 
Thurn,  and  others — all,  or  most  of  whom,  figured 
largely  and  constantly  in  the  story  of  Beethoven's 
career. 

Van  Swieten's  intercourse  with  Ludwig  appears 
to  have  been  of  the  friendliest  at  this  time.  The 
young  virtuoso  was  constantly  at  his  house,  and  was 
persuaded  by  him  to  stay  on  after  the  departure  of 
the  guests  on  the  musical  evenings.  Often  Beethoven 
would  continue  at  the  piano  in  the  small  hours  ;  and 
then  Van  Swieten  asked  for  more  Bach's  fugues  as  a 
"blessing."  One  note  of  invitation  survives  of  his: 
"  Dear  Beethoven !  If  you  are  not  prevented  next 
Wednesday,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  here  with 
your  nightcap  in  your  pocket." 

But  although  already  incipient  hero  with  some 
of  the  most  devoted  amateurs,  these  were  still 
Beethoven's  student-days. 

He  was  working — constantly,  sometimes  even 
fiercely,  spurred  by  his  awakening  ambition,  driven 
by  the  violent  creative  spirit  which  clamoured 
within  him — that  power  which  urges  onward  those 
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possessed  of  it  to  do  and  dare,  perhaps  the  power 
which  Socrates  termed  his  "  daemon." 

Haydn  was  a  great  musician,  but,  as  Waldstein 
had  shrewdly  hinted,  he  was  not  a  genius  after  the 
manner  of  Mozart.  Industrious,  indefatigable,  he 
was  not  the  devotee  to  his  lifework,  consecrated  to 
music,  as  was  the  more  spiritual  creator  of  the 
masses  and  operas. 

He  was  blandly  content  with  his  young  pupil's 
efforts,  and  would  seem  rather  inclined  to  moderate 
his  ardour  than  urge  him  on  ;  for  out  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  of  Beethoven's  contrapuntal  exercises 
he  would  correct  and  overlook  perhaps  a  quarter — 
scarcely  a  conscientious  proceeding. 

One  day,  when  Ludwig  was  leaving  Haydn's  with 
a  roll  of  his  manuscript  under  his  arm,  he  happened 
to  meet  Schenck,  the  composer  of  the  "Dorf-Barbier" 
and  other  compositions.  Schenck  was  a  profound 
musician,  although  a  man  of  some  originality  of 
thought,  and  while  he  had  felt  great  interest  in  this 
new  pupil  of  Haydn's,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
party  in  Vienna  who  whispered  among  themselves 
that  Papa  Joseph  was  not  absolutely  infallible  either 
as  composer  or  master. 

In  any  case,  "  What  have  we  there  ? "  he  asked, 
pointing  to  the  roll.  Beethoven  handed  it  to  him, 
and  while  they  strolled  along  the  streets,  and  possibly 
through  the  gardens,  Schenck  glanced  at  the  MS., 
remarking  upon  this  and  that  error. 

"  But  Haydn  has  just  corrected  it,"  said  Beethoven, 
frowning. 

"  What — this — and  this  ? "  cried  Schenck,  pointing 
out  a  couple  of  gross  blunders. 
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Beethoven  was  thunderstruck.  A  profound  dis- 
trust of  Haydn  dated  from  that  moment.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  rash,  thoughtless  young  people 
who  leap  before  they  look.  He  did  not  rush  back 
to  his  master  and  upbraid  him,  or  return  home,  sit 
down  and  scrawl  an  indignant  letter  of  expostula- 
tion. 

It  is  a  fact,  indeed,  that  Haydn  never  knew  of  the 
incident.  But  Ludwig  felt  that  this  was  not  the 
steep  and  narrow  way  to  Parnassus,  and  after  much 
reflection,  during  which,  with  his  stormy,  emotional 
nature,  he  must  have  been  on  the  rack  and  at  some 
moments  almost  in  despair,  he  went  to  Schenck  and 
asked  his  advice. 

It  was  scarcely  the  idea  of  a  young  man — to 
temporise — to  avoid  offending  the  old  and  powerful 
master  while  silently  defending  himself  against  his 
neglect.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  was  the  suggestion  of  the  older  and 
more  worldly  and  diplomatic  man. 

"  Do  nothing  hastily,  and  whatever  happens,  keep 
Haydn's  defection  to  yourself,"  was  the  substance  of 
Schenck's  advice.  "  Meanwhile,  I  am  completely  at 
your  service.  Bring  your  exercises  to  me.  I  will 
see  to  them  for  you." 

Beethoven  evidently  began  earnest  study — but  in 
secret — with  Schenck  early  in  1792,  and  he  continued 
to  work  with  him  till  the  end  of  1793,  when  the 
lessons  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  an  unexpected 
visit  of  Beethoven's  to  Prince  Esterhazy,  in  Hungary. 
He  knew  of  this  summons  so  short  a  time  before- 
hand, that  he  announced  it  to  Schenck  in  the 
following  note : — 
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"Dear  Schenck, 

"  I  did  not  know  that  I  should  have  to  start 
for  Eisenstadt  to-day.  I  should  have  liked  to  speak 
with  you  again.  Meanwhile,  reckon  on  my  gratitude 
for  your  agreeable  assistance.  I  shall  strive  with  all 
my  power  to  put  everything  into  practice.  I  shall 
hope  soon  to  see  you  again,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  your  society.     Farewell !     Do  not  quite  forget 

"  Your  Beethoven." 

That  he  followed  Schenck's  advice  and  remained 
on  good  terms  with  Haydn  is  proved  in  many  ways. 
There  exists  no  record  of  any  rupture,  even  partial, 
with  the  master,  and  that  the  Professor  occasionally 
accepted  invitations  from  the  pupil  is  shown  by 
records  in  an  account  book.  "  Twenty-two  kreuzers 
for  Haidn  and  my  chocolate."  "Coffee  for  Haydn 
and  self,  6  kreutzers,"  etc. 

It  cannot  have  been  very  long  after  his  arrival  in 
Vienna  that  Beethoven  was  introduced — whether  by 
von  Swieten  or  another  is  not  recorded — to  the  re- 
nowned amateur  Prince  Lichnowsky. 

Prince  Karl  von  Lichnowsky,  who  had  been  the 
pupil  and  patron  of  Mozart,  was  truly  a  nobleman 
and  a  Maecenas  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term. 
He  had  married  the  charming  young  Princess  Chris- 
tiane  de  Thun.  The  pair  lived  together  in  harmony 
of  thought  and  feeling :  both  were  excessively  fond 
of  music — and  musicians  were  warmly  received  and 
appreciated  in  their  beautiful  palace.  They  were 
assisted  in  their  art  patronage  by  the  Count  Moritz 
— Prince  Karl's  younger  brother. 

The  Princess  was  both  puzzled  and  attracted  by 
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the  peculiar,  somewhat  uncouth  young  musician  from 
Bonn.  He  seemed  to  herself  as  well  as  to  her  husband 
to  promise  vast,  and  hitherto  unattained,  possibilities. 
His  playing,  when  he  seated  himself  at  one  of  the 
splendid  grands  in  their  huge  salons,  and  embarked 
upon  one  of  the  extraordinary  improvisations  which 
left  many  of  his  hearers  speechless  with  surprise  and 
admiration,  was  stupendous  in  the  grandeur  of  his 
ideas  and  in  their  development  and  expansion 
through  his  mind.  Then  his  honest,  brusque,  out- 
spoken manner — his  absolute  lack  of  servility — was 
interesting  in  itself.  He  treated  the  noblesse  with 
such  an  indifference  to  their  position — almost,  indeed, 
with  a  certain  condescension  !  "It  is  very  pleasant  to 
have  to  do  with  the  aristocracy,"  he  once  said,  "but 
you  must  be  able  to  impress  them."  There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  Beethoven  succeeded  in  impressing 
most  of  the  noble  or  princely  members  of  the  Lichnow- 
sky  circle — and  the  Princess,  perhaps,most  of  all. 

Parted  from  the  friend  who  had  sympathised  with 
him  with  such  truly  maternal  tenderness — Frau  von 
Breuning — Beethoven,  somewhat  shy  of  intimacy 
with  women,  was  to  a  certain  extent  readily  won  by 
the  Princess'  solicitude.  He  allowed  himself  to  be 
"  mothered "  by  her,  also  excused  and  defended  to 
the  Prince — when  that  nobleman  was  disposed  to 
demur  at  some  rough-and-ready  proceeding,  or  total 
disregard  of  the  etiquette  observed  in  princely  man- 
sions, somewhat  strict  and  elaborate  in  those  days 
of  wigs,  knee-breeches,  swords,  and  hoops  and  patches. 

Haydn  was  so  essentially  a  courtier,  and  Mozart,  the 
fragile  and  refined,  had  been  so  ethereal  and  artistic 
a  personality,  that  Beethoven's  bluntness  of  manner 
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and  almost  bourgeois  roughness  of  speech  must  have 
set  a  haughty,  ceremonious  nobleman's  teeth  on  edge. 

However,  the  Princess  smoothed  matters  over, 
and  apologised  for,  and  reasoned  in  favour  of,  her 
protege,  whom,  according  to  his  own  account,  she 
treated  with  quite  a  "grandmotherly  fondness. " 
"  She  wanted  to  put  me  under  a  glass  case  that  I 
should  scarcely  be  breathed  upon,"  he  added,  when 
speaking  of  her  in  later  years. 

There  wrere  distinguished  men  in  or  of  the  Lich- 
nowsky  circle  who  aided  and  abetted  the  Princess  in 
her  cherishing  of  her  favourite. 

Foremost  among  these  was  the  young  man  who 
was  afterwards  Beethoven's  familiar,  whom  he  treated 
with  the  unceremoniousness  and  frank  good  faith  of 
a  brother — Prince  Lobkowitz,  (whose  palace  still 
stands  in  the  little  Lobkowitz  Platz,  nearly  opposite 
the  Augustinen-Kirche). 

A  writer,  Reichardt,  describes  Prince  Lobkowitz 
as  polite,  amiable,  good-natured ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  accepted  Beethoven's  personality,  and  while 
being  his  constant  humble  servant  took  all  his 
"  chaff"  and  occasional  bona  fide  irony  in  good  part, 
proves  that  Reichardt  had  made  a  pretty  correct 
estimate  of  his  character. 

Meanwhile,  when  Lobkowitz  considered  that  his 
friend  was  labouring  under  some  erroneous  impres- 
sion, he  was  by  far  too  honest  not  to  endeavour  to 
set  matters  before  him  in  a  right  light :  hence  there 
were  frequent  discussions  and  even  differences 
between  them — but  no  estrangement.  The  Prince 
was  devoted  to  the  one  whom  his  artistic  nature 
instinctively  hailed  as  the  coming  genius  of  the  era 
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par  excellence.  He  was  two  years  younger  than 
Beethoven,  but  he  married,  not  long  after  their  first 
acquaintance,  a  daughter  of  Prince  Schwarzenberg. 
He  played  the  violin  well  for  an  amateur. 

Then  there  was  Prince  Paul  Esterhazy,  who  had 
just  succeeded  to  his  father's  property ;  Prince 
Joseph  Kinsky,  who  was  enthusiastic  on  the  subject 
of  the  newly -arrived  musician's  talents,  and  the 
Baron  (or  Count)  Zmeskall  von  Domanovecz,  an 
official  in  the  Hungarian  Civil  Service,  who  deserves 
special  mention  as  Beethoven's  constant  friend  and 
intimate  companion  for  many  years. 

"  You  belong  to  my  earliest  friends  in  Vienna," 
Beethoven  wrote  to  him  in  one  of  the  scores  of  jest- 
ing letters  and  facetious  notes  which  still  exist 
addressed  to  the  "Herr  Baron." 

Zmeskall,  by  some  termed  a  "  royal  copyist,"  by 
others  "imperial  secretary,"  was  a  man  some  ten 
years  Beethoven's  senior.  He  was  both  a  clever 
violoncello  player  and  pleasing  composer.  He  had 
been  long  enough  in  Vienna  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  temper  and  manners  of  Viennese  society,  in 
which  he  was,  on  account  of  his  character  as  well  as 
his  musical  gifts,  extremely  popular.  Many  a  young 
artist  he  had  taken  by  the  hand  and  cheered  by  his 
encouragement  and  friendly  offices.  But  when  he 
met  the  young  stranger  from  the  Rhine  his  instant 
appreciation  of  his  extraordinary  gifts  gave  him  a 
clear  insight  into  his  artistic  future. 

Zmeskall  met  Beethoven  at  Prince  Lichnowsky's, 
but  it  was  not  long  before  he  secured  him  as  very 
constant  visitor  at  his  own  house.  He  had  charming 
rooms   of    his    own,    and    had   established  quartett- 
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meetings  therein  every  Sunday  at  noon,  where 
Beethoven  played  on  his  beautiful  Streicher  piano — 
an  instrument  well  known  among  the  amateurs  of  his 
circle  for  its  delicacy  of  touch  and  sweetness  of  tone. 

It  was  during  these  months  that  the  idea  occurred 
to  Beethoven  which  ultimately  found  expression  in 
the  "  Hymn  to  Joy  "  in  the  Ninth  Symphony.  But, 
somewhat  discouraged,  perhaps,  by  Haydn's  lack  of 
serious  effort  in  his  tuition,  he  actually  committed 
little  or  nothing  to  paper.  That  he  was  working 
assiduously,  ostensibly  with  Haydn,  but  really  under 
the  advice  of  Schenck,  is  a  certainty.  He  was  not 
interrupted  or  deterred  by  his  successes  among  the 
amateurs  at  Prince  Lichnowsky's  or  elsewhere, 
although  those  evenings  may  have  served  him  as  an 
excuse  for  not  readily  frequenting  the  musical  gather- 
ings at  Haydn's  house,  where  he  sometimes  failed,  to 
the  annoyance  of  his  master,  to  put  in  an  appearance. 

The  Princess  Lichnowsky  became  more  and  more 
interested  in  her  and  her  noble  spouse's  protege.  At 
last,  not  content  with  having  induced  the  Prince  to 
allow  him  £60  yearly,  and  to  present  him  with  four 
valuable  instruments  for  quartett-playing,  she  per- 
suaded him  to  occupy  rooms  in  the  palace. 

In  December,  his  unfortunate  father  had  died, 
and  his  brothers  thereby  lost  part  of  their  mainte- 
nance. Knowing  Ludwig  sufficiently  to  be  aware 
that  he  would  deprive  himself  of  even  the  absolute 
necessaries  of  life  rather  than  that  any  one  belonging 
to  him  should  be  in  want,  these  kind  actions  on  the 
part  of  the  Princess,  and  his  acceptance  of  them, 
doubtless  originated  at  the  time  and  in  consequence 
of  Johann  van  Beethoven's  death. 


CHAPTER   IV 

New  contrapuntal  tutors,  Forster,  etc. — Musical  duel  with  Steibelt — 
Friendship  with  the  Lichnowskys,  Karl  Amenda,  and  others  — 
Penchant  for  Magdalena  Willmann — The  Gerardis 

IN  the  January  of  1794  Haydn  left  Vienna  for 
London,  and  Beethoven  felt  freer  to  work  with 
others  who  would  watch  his  development  more  solicit- 
ously than  the  popular  composer  appears  to  have  done. 

There  had  not  exactly  been  bad  blood  between  the 
two,  but  with  all  Ludwig's  evident  anxiety  to  prevent 
a  breach,  he  could  not,  with  his  blunt  frankness  of 
nature,  have  entirely  concealed  from  his  master  his 
serious  loss  of  confidence  in  him.  That  Haydn  was 
half-jealous  of  him,  half-contemptuous  of  his  origin- 
ality and  independence  of  thought,  may  have  been 
the  reason  of  his  singular  method  of  procedure. 

He  appeared  to  wish  his  pupil  to  cultivate  the 
strict  contrapuntal  style  of  composition,  but  would 
not  be  at  the  pains  of  conducting  him  through  the 
maze,  step  by  step.  As  all  students  of  harmony 
and  counterpoint  know,  it  is  as  impossible  to  leave  out 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  study  as  it  is  in  mathematics, 
unless  the  desired  end  be  hopeless  confusion.  B  must 
come  after  A,  C  after  B,  and  so  on.  Yet  Haydn  left 
hiatus  after  hiatus  in  the  education  of  his  supposed 
pupil — and  then  condemned  a  work  of  his  in  toto. 

This  was  when  Ludwig  had  just  composed  his 
first  three  trios,  and  asked  Haydn  to  hear  him  play 
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them,  and  deliver  his  judgment  thereon.  The  older 
composer  appears  to  have  made  but  little  comment 
on  the  first  two,  but  at  the  third  he  said,  "  Better 
not  publish  it."  And  in  Beethoven's  own  estimation 
this  third  ranked  higher  than  any  previous  work  he 
had  completed. 

It  must  have  been  with  a  certain  relief  that  he 
hailed  the  departure  of  "  Papa  Haydn."  They  were 
antagonistic  natures,  and  Beethoven  was  of  the  race 
of  giants,  while  his  master  was  more  of  a"  Triton 
of  the  minnows."  Ludwig  at  no  period  of  his  life 
lacked  those  well-meaning  friends  who,  for  our 
good,  of  course,  inform  us  of  the  uncomplimentary 
remarks  made  upon  us  behind  our  backs.  He  was 
doubtless  aware  that  Haydn  satirically  termed  him 
"the  Grand  Mogul,"  and  he  was  terribly  sensitive. 

Schenck  was  domiciled  with  Count  Auersperg  on 
his  estate,  composing  operettas  for  that  nobleman's 
private  theatre.  So  Beethoven  went  boldly  to  the 
fountainhead  of  musical  science,  Albrechtsberger. 

Most  musical  students  know  of  those  extensive 
and  exhaustive  treatises  on  composition  by  the  pro- 
found old  scholar.  Beethoven  began  his  studies  with 
Albrechtsberger  by  going  through  the  "  Anweisung 
zur  Composition"  He  went  to  him  thrice  weekly,  and 
worked  hard  on  the  intermediate  days  at  his  exercises 
in  simple,  double,  and  triple  counterpoint,  simple, 
double,  and  triple  fugue,  canon,  and  free  composition 
(many  of  which  examples  are  still  in  existence). 

He  also  had  advice — perhaps  even  actual  teaching 
— from  Forster.  Emanuel  Aloys  Forster  was  a  man 
popular  among  the  masses,  yet  with  solid  talent  recog- 
nised by  the  classes.     He  came  from  Silesia,  and  had 
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distinguished  himself  greatly  in  chamber  music,  his 
string  quartetts,  quintetts,  and  other  pieces  being 
then  much  in  request,  although  they  are  now  for- 
gotten. While  moulding  his  fashion  of  quartett- 
writing  upon  Forster's,  Beethoven  was  too  clever  not 
to  realise  that  a  study  of  the  instruments  themselves 
was  essential  if  he  intended  to  compose  not  only 
chamber  music,  but  for  the  orchestra.  So  while  he 
worked  with  Albrechtsberger  at  the  science,  and 
learned  its  practice  with  Forster,  he  was  studying 
the  violin  three  times  a  week  with  Schuppanzigh, 
the  violoncello  with  Kraft  and  Linke  (all  three  mem- 
bers of  the  celebrated  "Rasoumowsky  Quartett"),  and 
then,  or  later,  the  horn  with  Stich — the  so-called 
"Punt" — and  the  clarionet  with  that  clever  artist 
the  elder  Friedlowsky. 

Then  it  must  have  occurred  to  him  that,  although 
both  his  father  and  grandfather  had  been,  first  and 
foremost,  vocalists — he  knew  practically  little  or 
nothing  of  the  voice.  So  he  sought  the  Italian 
composer  Salieri,  who  willingly  accepted  him  as  his 
pupil — tuition  for  which  he  had  been  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent prepared  by  his  boyish  studies  with  Zambona. 

Long  afterwards,  his  pupil  Ferdinand  Ries,  who 
has  recounted  so  many  of  his  invaluable  reminiscences 
of  his  master,  said  that  he  had  known  all  three  of 
Beethoven's  professors-in-chief — Haydn,  Albrechts- 
berger, and  Salieri — and  that  these  grave  and  reverend 
signori  contrapuntists  shook  their  heads  over  him, 
and  said  he  was  hopelessly  arbitrary  and  self-willed, 
which,  interpreted,  meant  that  already  the  youthful 
genius  had  struck  out  a  path  for  himself.  Salieri 
and   Albrechtsberger   prophesied,   indeed,    that    he 
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would  be  brought  to  learn  what  he  would  not  accept 
at  their  hands  by  much  bitter  and  painful  experience, 
and  Haydn  generally  dismissed  him  with  a  quiet 
smile  which  meant  still  more. 

During  all  this  close,  hard  work  he  found  time  to 
write  to  his  Bonn  friends.  Eleanore  von  Breuning 
had  some  affectionate  letters  from  him,  and  that  he 
had  not  forgotten  the  sweet  Babette  Koch  was  proved 
by  his  writing,  on  occasion,  to  her. 

This  does  him  all  the  more  credit  in  that  the  ex- 
citable and  enthusiastic  Viennese  were  rapidly  adopt- 
ing him  as  a  coming  genius.  Patronised  by  the 
popular  Baron  van  Swieten,  who  had  done  such 
great  service  to  the  city  in  the  establishment  and 
promotion  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  and  actually 
living  in  the  well-known  mansion  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  Lichnowsky,  petted  by  Prince  Lobkowitz, 
worshipped  by  Zmeskall,  he  would  have  been  more 
than  human  if  he  had  not  indulged  in  a  few  caprices 
now  and  again.  The  life  at  the  Lichnowskys',  with 
the  full-dress  dinners  and  the  liveried  retainers,  the 
inevitable  state  and  ceremony  during  the  compara- 
tive deshabille  of  everyday  life,  as  well  as  on  the  days 
of  big  receptions  and  musical  gatherings,  irritated 
the  hard-worked  youth — fighting  a  hand-to-hand 
battle  against  his  human  inclinations  and  on  the  up- 
hill path  of  fame — the  lad  who  loved  the  woods  and 
fields,  the  freedom  and  quiet  of  the  country. 

He  was  composing  under  disadvantages — he  found 
inspiration  with  difficulty  in  town  and  city  life 
throughout  his  career — and  he  was  also  composing 
rapidly,  for  him.  Besides  sonatas  and  the  trios,  the 
third  of  which  was  condemned  by  Haydn,  he  wrote 
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numerous  airs  with  many  variations,  a  trio  for  wind 
instruments,  a  Rondo  in  G  for  piano  and  violin,  and 
two  concertos  for  piano  and  orchestra.  He  was 
taking  a  somewhat  daring  leap  into  orchestral  com- 
position before  he  had  absolutely  grown  his  wings, 
and  he  was  also  making  his  first  essay  in  quartett- 
writing. 

Little  wonder  that  he  had  slight  differences  with 
the  servants,  who,  if  they  at  all  resembled  the 
domestics  of  the  twentieth  century,  must  have  voted 
his  presence  in  their  master's  palace  a  consummate 
bore.  They  seem  to  have  neglected  answering  his 
bell — for  it  became  necessary  for  Prince  Lichnowsky 
to  give  strict  orders  that  if  he  and  Herr  Beethoven 
happened  to  ring  at  the  same  moment,  Herr  Bee- 
thoven's bell  was  to  be  answered  first.  This  was,  of 
course,  a  hypothetical  command,  made  to  show  the 
domestic  staff  once  and  for  all  what  kind  of  position 
the  young  composer  held  in  regard  to  his  patrons. 
That  it  failed  to  establish,  or  re-establish,  pleasant 
relations  between  the  composer  and  the  Lichnowsky 
household  is  pretty  well  proved  by  the  curious  cir- 
cumstance that  Beethoven  actually  engaged  a  ser- 
vant from  outside  to  wait  only  upon  himself.  He 
was  obviously  offended  by  the  Prince's  retainers 
beyond  reconciliation. 

But  while  in  composition  the  deliberate  working 
out  in  form  was  then,  as  indeed  it  was  to  the  end,  a 
tiresome  and  elaborate  process  to  him — for  each 
phrase,  and  every  consequent  treatment  of  that 
phrase,  was  written  over  and  over  again,  discussed 
with  himself,  deliberated  upon,  altered,  repeated  with 
slight  variation  of  form  or  in  the  notes — improvisation 
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came  easily.  He  had  merely  to  seat  himself  at  the 
piano,  and  a  flood  of  melody  and  sweet  harmony 
flowed  from  his  fingers. 

This  great  gift  of  extemporising  on  any  subject 
that  occurred  to  himself,  or  might  be  suggested  by 
others,  completed  his  conquest  over  the  emotional, 
impressionable  Viennese.  He  was  eagerly  sought 
by  those  who  had  already  met  him  at  Prince 
Lichnowsky's  and  elsewhere,  and  by  others  who 
knew  of  him  by  reputation  only.  Many  a  youth 
would  have  been  wooed  from  his  study,  but  Bee- 
thoven's stern  purpose  to  work  out  his  God-given 
genius  was  unalterable,  unassailable.  When  there 
was  a  question  of  the  opposing  claims  of  study  and 
society,  even  the  society  of  the  patrons  to  whom  he 
already  owed  much,  society  went  to  the  wall. 

Naturally,  when  there  was  any  music  given  by 
accomplished  musicians,  he  was  present ;  and  he  fre- 
quented the  opera.  As  an  example  of  his  readiness 
in  improvisation  upon  the  ideas  of  others,  his  friend 
Dr.  Wegeler  told  the  following.  One  evening  he 
accompanied  a  lady  to  her  box  in  the  opera-house  to 
hear  "  La  Molinara,"  and  she  remarked,  after  hearing 
the  air  "  Nel  cuor  piu  non  mi  sento  " :  "  I  had  some 
variations  on  that  air,  but  I  have  lost  them." 

Next  morning  she  received  six  variations  on  the 
theme  in  question,  with  the  inscription  "Lost  by 
.     Found  by  L.  van  Beethoven." 

He  had  written  them  for  her  during  the  night. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  or  even  mention  all 
the  amateurs  of  higher  or  lesser  distinction  who  were 
his  patrons  during  the  last  years  of  that  eighteenth 
century  in  Vienna.    But  as  well  as  the  Counts  Johann 
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and  Franz  Esterhazy,  Count  Kinsky  entertained  the 
young  artist  in  his  palace ;  Princes  Schwarzenberg 
and  Auersperg,  Trautmannsdorf  and  Sinsendorf, 
Counts  Apponyi,  Browne,  Ballassa,  Hoyos,  Fries, 
Erdody,  Strassaldo  and  Zichy,  the  Countesses 
Hatzfeld  and  Thun,  and  the  Barons  Partenstein, 
van  Swieten  and  Kees,  as  well  as  Court-Councillors 
Meyer  and  Greiner,  were  one  and  all  his  admirers. 

The  Hofrath  von  Kees  was  recognised  in  Vienna 
as  one  of  the  most  highly-cultivated  amateurs,  whose 
judgment  upon  music  and  musicians  might  be  ac- 
cepted as  final. 

Twice  weekly  he  gave  music  meetings  at  his  house, 
and  works  were  performed  by  Mozart,  Haydn,  Dit- 
tersdorf,  Hofmeister,  Albrechtsberger,  Giarnovichi, 
etc.  At  his  death  he  left  behind  him  a  splendid 
collection  of  the  music  of  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  different  composers — symphonies,  con- 
certos, cantatas,  etc. 

The  Councillor  and  Chamberlain  von  Meyer  was 
another  who  possessed  a  fine  musical  library,  and 
who  was  so  essentially  a  musical  devotee,  that  his 
underlings  were  nearly  always  more  or  less  practised 
amateurs. 

At  most  of  these  houses  Beethoven  played  ;  some- 
times when  his  patrons  were  alone,  but  often  when 
they  entertained  their  friends.  He  played  Mozart 
and  other  composers,  also  his  own  compositions — 
those  already  introduced  as  well  as  his  newest  manu- 
scripts— and  he  generally  ended  the  recital  with  the 
longed  and  begged  for  improvisation. 

The  audience  on  these  occasions  would  be  seated 
in   a   circle   or   semicircle  breathlessly  and   silently 
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watching  and  listening  to  the  short,  square- shouldered 
young  pianist,  with  the  rough  black  hair  and  the 
massive  brow  that  overhung  the  dark,  piercing  eyes. 
His  seat  at  the  piano  was  ordinary — but  he  moved 
but  little  while  playing ;  and  there  was  a  rapt, 
sphinx-like  calm  upon  his  set  features  which  was 
generally  to  be  noticed  when  he  was  lost  in  abstrac- 
tion. Abstracted  he  was  when  playing,  to  the 
point  of  reverie — still,  that  he  was  not  altogether 
insensible  to  interruption,  especially  when  of  an  in- 
excusable kind,  is  proved  by  a  little  occurrence  when 
he  was  playing  at  the  house  of  Count  Browne. 

(Ferdinand  Ries  told  this  to  his  friend  Czerny, 
who  gave  the  anecdote  to  the  man  who  was  collecting 
materials  for  a  biography  of  Beethoven — the  well- 
known  German  writer  Otto  Jahn.) 

It  would  seem  that  Count  Browne  had  ordered  a 
couple  of  Marches  of  his  protege.  They  were  written, 
and  on  that  mentioned  evening  Beethoven  was  try- 
ing them  for  the  first  time  at  the  Count's,  before 
others,  with  his  pupil  Ries,  when  the  young  Count 
Palfy  stepped  in  through  a  doorway,  laughing  and 
talking  with  a  handsome  woman.  Count  Browne 
tried  to  hush  them  into  silence,  but  evidently  with 
little  result,  for  Beethoven  stopped  short,  snatched 
Ries'  hands  from  the  keyboard,  and  sprang  up  crying, 
"  I  will  not  play  before  such  swine." 

In  fact,  he  was  transported  by  a  sudden  access  of 
rage — anger,  one  can  judge  by  the  whole  tenour  of 
his  life,  quite  as  much  because  of  the  offence  to  the 
art  as  to  the  artist.  Count  Browne  evidently  thought 
his  annoyance  justified,  although  he  must  have  re- 
gretted the  ebullition  which  betrayed  him  into  an 
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insult,  for  he  joined  with  the  others  present  in  their 
endeavours  to  pacify  him,  and  to  induce  him  to 
recommence  the  performance.  "  However,"  adds 
Ries,  "the  music  ended  in  a  general  discord." 

His  playing  at  this  time  appears  to  have  been  at 
its  zenith,  although  the  magnificence  of  his  creative 
powers  was  still  unsuspected,  perhaps  even  by  him- 
self. A  writer  in  the  Leipziger  A  Ugemeine  Zeitung, 
who  had  made  it  his  business  to  hear  him  in  Vienna 
and  to  study  his  playing  by  comparison  with  others, 
wrote : — 

"  Beethoven's  playing  is  more  than  brilliant.  .  .  . 
He  is  heard  at  his  very  best  in  extemporisation,  and 
it  is  simply  astounding,  the  ease  and  firmness  with 
which  he  improvises,  on  the  spot,  upon  any  themes 
which  may  be  given  him.  Since  Mozart,  I  have 
heard  nothing  which  can  in  the  least  compare  with 
him." 

Mosel  wrote  of  him  in  the  Wiener  Musikzeitung : 
"  A  year  after  the  appearance  of  the  *  Zauberflote,' 
a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  rose  above  the  musical 
horizon  of  Vienna.  Beethoven  came  —  and,  as  a 
pianist,  attracted  universal  attention.  Mozart  was 
already  snatched  from  us  ;  therefore  a  new  and  extra- 
ordinary player  on  the  same  instrument  was  doubly 
welcome.  True,  one  found  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  playing  of  those  two  :  the  calm,  round- 
ness, and  delicacy  of  Mozart  was  not  to  be  heard 
from  the  newcomer ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  his 
passion,  his  prodigious  strength  which  astonished  his 
hearers." 

Beethoven's  reputation  as  a  pianist  seems  to  have 
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been  established  very  soon  after  he  was  settled  in 
Vienna.  As  there  were  no  regular  series  of  concerts 
as  in  later  years,  he  was  only  heard  occasionally  in 
public ;  but  the  semi-private  matinees  and  soirees  in 
the  salons  of  the  great  did  service  in  those  days 
instead. 

For  a  considerable  time  he  seems  really  to  have 
remained  without  rivals  in  public  esteem.  But  as 
the  months  and  years  went  on  others  less  great  in 
creation,  but  sufficiently  endowed  in  executancy  to 
lay  claim  to  rivalry,  were  pitted  against  him  by  his 
pseudo-admirers  and  enemies,  or  by  artists  who  were 
disposed  to  be  jealous  of  him,  and  amateurs  he  had 
unfortunately  offended. 

The  pianists  who  came  and  went,  or  who  succeeded 
in  establishing  themselves  in  Vienna,  included  Hum- 
mel, Woelffl,  Steibelt,  and  Gelinek. 

Young  Hummel  had  been  brought  to  Vienna  by 
his  father  after  a  tour  which  extended  as  far  as  Scot- 
land, and  placed  under  Albrechtsberger  and  Salieri 
to  continue  his  studies.  He  was  a  gentle,  amiable 
young  man  as  well  as  a  reverent  scholar.  While 
popular  with  his  masters,  he  made  friends  with  the 
young  musicians  he  met,  among  them  Beethoven. 
Two  beings  more  unlike  than  Hummel  and  Beethoven 
can  hardly  be  imagined  ;  Hummel,  gracious,  fond  of 
accepted  rule  and  method,  quietly  studious,  liking  to 
pursue  the  even  tenour  of  the  beaten  track — and 
Beethoven,  a  rock  among  the  interior  storms  of 
a  passionate  nature.  Hummel  had  an  unusually 
good  chance  with  the  Viennese  public,  having  already 
been  a  pupil  of  their  loved  and  lamented  Mozart, 
and  his  first  appearance  at  a  concert  given  by  him- 
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self  in  the  Augusten  Salon  under  Schuppanzigh's 
direction,  was  a  complete  and  even  a  remarkable 
success.  Gelinek  speedily  won  favour  by  his  grace- 
ful and  brilliant  playing.  The  story  goes  that  he 
was  one  day  invited  to  "  break  a  lance  "  with  Bee- 
thoven, then  newly  arrived,  and  that  the  elder  Czerny, 
meeting  him  next  day,  asked  him  how  the  affair  had 
gone  off. 

"  I  shall  never  get  over  it — the  devil  is  in  the 
fellow,"  said  Gelinek,  who  seemed  thoroughly  un- 
nerved. Then  he  described  how  the  "  short,  ugly, 
dark,  cross-looking"  young  pianist  had  produced 
tones  and  effects  from  the  instrument  which  it  had 
never  entered  his  imagination  to  conceive. 

The  pianoforte  duel  with  Gelinek — such  contests 
were  a  musical  pastime,  by  the  way,  which  appeared 
popular  among  Viennese  amateurs  of  that  period — 
had  evidently  ended  in  a  decisive  victory  for  Bee- 
thoven. But  it  is  related  of  Gelinek — whether  rightly 
or  wrongly  cannot  now  be  ascertained  —  that  he 
showed  himself  sufficiently  a  plagiarist  of  his  success- 
ful rival  to  give  him  the  idea  that  he  was  being  spied 
upon,  and  to  lead  him  to  ascertain,  when  choosing 
his  next  abode,  that  it  was  impossible  for  Gelinek  to 
overhear  him. 

Joseph  Woelffl,  who  had  been  pupil  both  of  Haydn 
and  Leopold  Mozart,  came  from  Salzburg,  and  was 
about  two  years  Beethoven's  junior.  He  was  a  great 
contrast  to  Ludwig  in  personal  appearance — tall, 
lanky,  with  enormous  hands.  Good-natured  and 
simple,  he  was  as  pleasing  by  his  unaffected  manners 
as  by  his  talent,  which  was  conspicuous — for  in  1795, 
when  he  was  but  three-and-twenty,  his  first  opera 
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"der  Hollenberg,"  composed  to  one  of  Schickaneder's 
librettos,  was  produced  at  Schickaneder's  theatre. 

At  that  time  the  Freiherr  von  Wetzlar,  a  well- 
known  amateur,  had  a  beautiful  villa  at  Schonbrunn, 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  inviting  artists  there  and 
entertaining  them  in  princely  fashion.  Although 
Woelffl  was  his  special  protege,  all  virtuosi,  travelling 
or  otherwise,  were  made  welcome — Beethoven,  whom 
he  greatly  admired,  among  them :  and  one  day, 
Woelffl  and  Beethoven  happening  to  be  at  the  villa 
together,  the  contest  of  skill  took  place  which  is 
now  historical.  There  seem  to  have  been  two  grand 
pianos  drawn  up  together  in  the  Baron's  salon — as  it 
were  ready  for  action  ;  and  the  rival  pianists,  seating 
themselves  one  at  each  instrument,  began  the 
peculiar  encounter. 

A  theme  was  chosen  by  the  host,  or  some  favoured 
guest ;  and  Woelffl  and  Beethoven  proceeded  to  im- 
provise variations  upon  it  in  turn.  It  can  be  easily 
believed  that  their  imaginations  were  excited  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  that  their  powers  were  strained  to 
their  utmost  limits. 

A  tour  de  force  on  the  part  of  one  was  followed 
by  a  still  greater  achievement  by  the  other.  The 
audience  grew  more  and  more  excited,  their  applause 
more  vehement  and  continuous.  It  was  a  peculiar 
and  memorable  encounter  which  ended  in  somewhat 
akin  to  a  "draw" — for  though  the  more  pedantic 
among  the  auditors  raved  of  Woelffl's  extraordinary 
contrapuntal  feats,  Beethoven's  romantic  flights  into 
the  realms  of  musical  poesy  had  enchanted  all  pos- 
sessed of  emotional  feeling. 

Some  years  later — Mr.  Thayer  places  the  year  as 
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1800,  while  Sir  George  Grove  states  it  as  1798 — the 
somewhat  pretentious  musician  (Mr.  Thayer  goes  so 
far  as  to  term  him  the  "  charlatan  ")  Daniel  Steibelt 
arrived  in  Vienna,  and  gave  a  concert  which  brought 
him  in  some  1800  gulden. 

The  critic,  Tomaschek,  accounted  for  his  success 
in  Prague,  from  whence  he  came,  by  his  having  an 
English  wife  who  played  the  tambourine  in  such 
an  attractive  fashion  that  the  pseudo-instrument 
became  a  rage  among  ladies,  and  while  she  had  her 
whole  time  occupied  in  giving  lessons  upon  it, 
Steibelt  was  able  to  dispose  of  a  waggon-load  of 
tambourines  at  a  handsome  profit. 

This  gipsy  style  of  procedure  would  hardly  lead 
one  to  imagine  that  its  originator  would  aspire  to 
rank  himself  among  artists  such  as  Beethoven. 
Steibelt,  arriving  from  Paris,  did  not  certainly  seek 
the  musicians  of  loftier  ambitions.  But  he  happened 
to  meet  Beethoven  at  a  concert  at  Count  Fries', 
where  the  composer  was  to  try  his  new  Trio  in  B  flat 
for  pianoforte,  clarionet,  and  violoncello,  for  the  first 
time. 

Steibelt  listened  with  an  air  of  polite  condescen- 
sion, and  afterwards  paid  the  composer  some  trite 
compliments.  The  Trio  seems  to  have  been  a  little 
above  the  heads  of  the  audience  generally,  and  the 
shrewd  "charlatan  "  appears  to  have  perceived  it,  for 
when  consequently  performing  a  Quintett  of  his  own, 
he  extemporised  freely  where  there  was  a  pause  which 
enabled  him  to  do  so,  and  introducing  his  newly  in- 
vented tremulandos  and  ad  captandum  effects  made 
such  a  success  with  the  mixed  audience  that 
Beethoven  was  not  to  be  persuaded  to  play  again. 
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Whether  Count  Fries  was  annoyed  at  the  want 
of  perception  on  the  part  of  his  guests,  and  thereby 
planned  a  meeting  where  the  tables  should  be  turned 
and  Steibelt  discomfited,  does  not  appear.  Anyhow, 
at  a  concert  he  gave  a  week  later  both  Steibelt  and 
Beethoven  were  present. 

After  playing  a  quintett  with  some  success,  Stei- 
belt suggested  that  he  should  give  the  audience  an 
improvisation.  He  chose  his  theme  himself — in 
itself,  with  such  a  man,  a  circumstance  suggesting 
that  the  performance  would  not  be  altogether  spon- 
taneous ;  and  the  subject  he  fixed  upon  was  that 
upon  which  Beethoven  had  written  the  variations 
in  his  Trio. 

This  roused  not  only  Beethoven,  but  his  adherents. 
After  Steibelt's  performance,  Beethoven  went  across 
to  the  piano,  on  his  way  taking  the  violoncello  part 
of  Steibelt's  quintett  which  was  still  on  the  desk. 
This  he  placed  upon  the  piano  upside  down ;  then, 
after  seating  himself  and  drumming  out  the  first 
few  bars  so  as  to  constitute  an  eccentric  subject  of 
a  kind,  he  began  to  extemporise  upon  it,  and  so 
exquisite  and  delightful  was  that  renowned  improvi- 
sation that  it  roused  his  hearers  to  an  unwonted 
enthusiasm,  and  the  discomfited  Steibelt  retired  in 
dudgeon. 

Looking  back  the  hundred  or  more  years,  it  may 
seem  to  us  strange  that  Beethoven  should  have  con- 
descended to  measure  his  strength  against  musicians 
who  are  now  mere  unfamiliar  names.  But  he  was 
then  not  yet  the  Beethoven  of  all  time.  His  com- 
positions had  hardly  done  justice  to  his  genius ;  and 
the  very  greatness  of  his  talent  handicapped  him 
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when  he  appealed  to  the  general  public,  for  he  did 
not  condescend  to  lower  himself  to  their  level  and 
curry  favour  by  tickling  their  ears.  Then,  as  a  rule, 
the  shallower  gifts  are,  the  more  rapid  is  their  de- 
velopment— at  least,  this  may  be  assumed  as  a  gener- 
ality. Hummel,  Woelffl,  and  Steibelt  had  already 
reached  their  limit  when  Beethoven  had  not  yet  even 
shown  that  he  was  practically  limitless. 

His  life  in  Vienna,  then,  was  no  easy  one.  Playing 
here,  there,  and  everywhere  to  gain  a  hold  upon 
amateurs  which  would  enable  him  to  live  while  he 
pursued  his  great  metier,  he  worked  assiduously  and 
continuously.  Meanwhile  he  allowed  himself  the 
friendship  or  acquaintance  of  those  who,  like  himself, 
were  striving  for  a  footing  in  the  musical  world. 
Among  his  young  men  friends  were  Johann  Vogl, 
later  on  a  favourite  operatic  tenor,  who  used  to  sing 
"  Adelaida " ;  Raphael  Kiesewetter,  a  basso,  whose 
absence  with  the  army  in  1801  interrupted  his  inti- 
macy with  Beethoven ;  Hiiring,  a  very  fair  amateur 
violinist,  later  on  a  banker ;  a  certain  Jewish  youth, 
Heinrich  Eppinger,  also  a  very  good  violin  player. 
Schuppanzigh  was  a  well-known  personality  in  Vienna, 
being  a  first-rate  virtuoso  and  quartett-leader,  besides 
a  capital  orchestra  conductor.  Then  there  were  the 
Krafts,  father  and  son,  Sina,  Weiss,  and  Bernhard 
Romberg.  Johann  Wenzel  Stich  (Italianised  into 
Giovanni  Punto)  taught  Beethoven  the  horn,  and 
Karl  Scholl,  the  flautist,  the  flute.  Last,  but  not 
least,  the  name  of  Krumpholz  occurs  so  frequently 
in  the  composer  s  life  that  its  bearer  calls  for  special 
mention. 

Wenzel  Krumpholz,  who  assisted  Beethoven  in  his 
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violin  studies,  was  the  brother  of  the  famous  Bohemian 
harp  player.  In  earlier  days  he  had  studied  with 
Haydn,  and  he  had  been  a  member  of  Prince  Ester- 
hazy 's  private  orchestra.  He  left  Prince  Esterhazy 
to  attach  himself  to  the  retinue  of  Prince  Kinsky, 
but,  arriving  in  Vienna,  not  only  became  a  member 
of  the  opera  orchestra,  but  of  the  Haydn  quartett. 

Writing  in  the  Neue  Wiener  Musik  Zeitung  in 
August,  1857,  Eugene  Eiserle  said  of  him:  "He 
was  an  art-enthusiast  brimful  of  feeling,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  to  acknowledge  and  to  honour  the 
greatness  of  Beethoven.  He  attached  himself  to 
him,  indeed,  with  such  unselfish  constancy  that, 
although  Beethoven  was  wont,  in  jest,  to  call  him 
his  '  fool,'  he  accepted  him  as  one  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends,  made  him  acquainted  with  his  newly- 
written  compositions  and,  above  all,  completely 
trusted  him." 

Krumpholz  struck  up  a  great  friendship  with  Bee- 
thoven's admirers,  and  his  country  people,  the  Czernys. 
Most  of  his  evenings  were  spent  with  the  good 
Czerny  family.  To  them  he  could  confess  his  en- 
thusiasm on  the  subject  of  the  Bonn  genius  without 
fear  of  being  laughed  at,  for  they  were  almost  as 
enthusiastic  as  himself.  He  played  the  mandolin, 
and  because  of  this  Beethoven  composed  a  sonata 
for  the  pianoforte  and  that  instrument. 

A  young  man  who  awakened  a  sensation  of  almost 
romantic  friendship  in  Beethoven  was  a  young  theo- 
logical student,  then  at  the  University — later  on  a 
pastor  in  Courland — Karl  Amenda. 

Playing  the  violin  extremely  well  for  an  amateur, 
he  was  one  of  the  circle  of  enthusiastic  young  dilet- 
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tanti  who  were  beginning  to  make  Beethoven-worship 
a  species  of  cult.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  good  in- 
fluence over  his  gifted  friend,  who  had  an  extra- 
ordinary belief  in  him.  Although  opinions  still  vary 
among  the  biographers  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
"  friend  "  mentioned  in  the  following  letter  of  Bee- 
thoven to  Ries  in  1804,  close  examination  fails  to 
discover  that  it  was  any  other  but  Amenda : — 

"July,  1804. 
"  I  have  only  found  two  friends  in  the  world 
with  whom  I  never  had  a  misunderstanding.  One 
is  dead ;  the  other  still  lives.  Although  we  have 
heard  nothing  of  each  other  for  six  years,  I  know 
that  I  still  hold  the  place  in  his  affections  that  he 
holds  in  mine." 

The  difficulty  in  the  allusion  being  made  to 
Amenda  is  that  the  friends  exchanged  letters  in 
1801,  while  this  was  written  in  1804,  consequently 
six  years  had  not  elapsed  since  they  had  held  com- 
munication with  each  other.  But  Beethoven  might 
easily,  when  writing  to  Ries,  have  forgotten  the  1801 
letters.  It  would  certainly  seem  that  the  person  of 
whom  he  wrote  in  such  terms  must  be  he  to  whom 
the  following  was  penned : — 

"The  best  man  I  have  ever  known  constantly 
recurs  to  my  thoughts.  Two  persons  alone  once 
possessed  my  love.  You  are  the  third.  Farewell, 
beloved,  good,  and  noble  friend  !  May  your  love  and 
friendship  for  me  last  as  long  as  I  shall  remain 

"  Your  faithful 

"  Beethoven." 
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And  this  was  written  to  Amenda. 

Letters  from  the  young  pastor  to  the  genius  he  so 
fondly  admired  are  replete  with  an  adulation  which, 
although  in  these  days  it  might  be  thought  too 
strongly  expressed,  was  quite  usual  at  that  period. 

To  Amenda,  Beethoven  confessed  the  first  dread 
of  a  coming  hardness  of  hearing,  and  in  an  affec- 
tionate letter  he  showed  his  love  for  and  confidence 
in  his  friend. 

"  Write  to  me  often,"  began  a  passage  in  a  letter 
dated  1800.  "  I  shall  hope  to  hear  from  you  soon ; 
for  however  brief  your  letters  may  be,  they  console 
and  cheer  me."  ..."  If,  by  any  chance,"  he  wrote, 
further  on,  "  I  might  be  able  to  serve  you  here, 
command  me.     Your  faithful  and  truly  attached 

"Ludwig  van  Beethoven." 

The  Krafts,  father  and  son — Anton  Kraft,  father, 
and  Nicolaus  Anton,  son — were  often  with  Beethoven 
during  these  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
was  Kraft  who  considered  that  a  certain  passage  for 
his  instrument  in  one  of  the  compositions  did  not 
"lie  under  the  hand." 

He  showed  it  to  the  composer,  naturally  expecting 
that  he  might  be  induced  to  make  some  alteration. 
Beethoven  merely,  however,  exclaimed,  "  Then  it 
must  lie,"  and  there  the  matter  ended. 

The  fair  sex  had  a  certain  part  to  play  in  Ludwig's 
life  at  this  era.  It  has  been  seen  that  he  found  a 
successor  and  substitute  for  Frau  von  Breuning  in 
the  Princess  Lichnowsky.  Other  great  ladies  made 
much  of  him  when  they  had  the  chance — for  the 
Lichnowskys  monopolised  him  to  a  certain  extent  at 
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that  particular  time.  Acquaintances  he  had,  also, 
among  amateurs  of  less  distinguished  rank  as  well 
as  among  lady  artists.  Fraulein  Kurzbeck,  then  the 
best  feminine  pianist  in  Vienna,  enjoyed  his  friend- 
ship, as  well  as  Mozart's  widow,  and  a  Madame 
Auernhammer,  a  pianist.  Then  there  was  one  who 
might  have  been  still  more  dear  and  intimate  a  friend 
— a  certain  Magdalena  Willmann. 

Beethoven  had  known  the  Willmann  family  in 
Bonn.  Magdalena,  who  was  a  beautiful  girl  as  well 
as  a  cultured  musician  endowed  with  a  fine  voice, 
had  had  an  engagement  offered  her  in  1794  to  sing 
in  Venice. 

To  Venice  she  accordingly  proceeded,  accompanied 
by  her  brother  and  his  wife,  and  from  Venice  they 
travelled,  via  Gratz,  to  Vienna. 

Here  the  brother  and  his  wife  were  engaged  by 
Schickaneder  for  his  theatre,  and  Magdalena  went 
on  to  Berlin.  However,  for  some  reason  or  another, 
she  made  but  little  effect  upon  a  Berlin  public,  so 
she  returned  to  Vienna  and  succeeded  in  getting  a 
hearing  at  the  opera  house. 

Whether  Beethoven  was  first  charmed  with  her 
when  hearing  her  sing  there,  or  whether  he  renewed 
his  acquaintance  with  her  beforehand  in  private,  does 
not  appear ;  but  that  she  fascinated  him  is  an  es- 
tablished fact. 

In  1860  Mr.  Alexander  Thayer,  to  whom  the 
admirers  of  Beethoven  owe  so  many  discoveries 
anent  the  life  and  the  incidents  therein  of  the  com- 
poser, met  the  niece  of  Fraulein  Willmann,  who  had 
often  heard  an  account  of  Ludwig's  affection  for  her 
aunt  from  her  father.     Beethoven  seems  really  to 
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have  been  once  again  in  love ;  and  on  this  occasion, 
feeling,  doubtless,  that  he  might  reasonably  expect 
sympathy  in  art  and  in  his  life-aims  from  one 
who  was  herself  an  artist,  he  made  her  an  offer  of 
marriage. 

It  was  not  accepted.  His  affection  was  not  re- 
ciprocated. In  1799  Magdalena  married  a  certain 
Galvani ;  and  three  years  later  she  died. 

Whether  Beethoven  overrated  his  admiration  for 
Magdalena,  whether  his  offer  of  marriage  were  not, 
indeed,  the  result  of  one  of  those  fleeting  fancies 
which  mostly  occur  at  intervals  in  the  career  of  the 
artistic  temperament,  cannot  be  decided.  But  he 
did  not  appear  greatly  disappointed ;  there  are  no 
evidences  of  bitterness  or  regret  in  his  ktters,  or 
otherwise,  at  that  time.  And  then  occurs  a  brief 
episode  which  may  have  been  the  beginning  of  an- 
other penchant,  nipped  in  the  bud,  purposely,  or  by 
circumstances. 

A  Herr  Peter  Frank  was  the  director  of  certain 
Viennese  hospitals,  and  a  great  amateur  of  music. 
His  son  Dr.  Joseph  Frank  was  still  more  enthusiastic, 
and  in  the  intervals  of  his  calling,  arranged  musical 
soirees  at  his  father's  house  to  which  artists  and 
amateurs  readily  came  and  lent  their  assistance. 

Among  these  were  the  Gerardis,  who  arrived  from 
Tuscany  at  the  time  when  Leopold  II  succeeded 
Joseph  II  on  the  throne.  Gerardi  was  made  an 
officer  of  state ;  and  his  daughter  fascinated  every 
one  with  her  delightful  singing. 

The  Franks  possessed  a  charming  garden ;  and  in 
the  warmer  weather  selections  from  various  operas 
were  acted,  in  costume,  in  the  open  air.     An  old 
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gentleman  named  Schonauer  gave  his  personal 
reminiscences  of  Christina  Gerardi  —  among  others 
her  appearance  at  the  Franks'  in  a  scena  from 
Zingarelli's  "  Orazi  od  i  Curiazi,"  when  her  Italian 
beauty  was  conspicuously  enhanced  by  the  Roman 
drapery. 

Here  Beethoven  saw  her.  Whether  he  became 
enamoured  is  unknown.  But  the  brilliant  Christina 
was  evidently  sufficiently  attracted  by  his  genius  to 
embody  her  enthusiasm  in  some  verses  which  she 
sent  to  him  as  by  an  anonymous  author.  His  reply 
exists : — 

"  A  Mademoiselle, 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Gerardi. 
"  My  dear  Mile.  Gerardi, 

"  It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  the  verses 

you  have  sent  me  have  not  embarrassed  me.     It  is 

a  peculiar  sensation  when  one  sees  and  hears  oneself 

praised,  and  then  feels  one's  deficiencies  as  I  do  mine. 

I  treat  such  incidents  as  incitements  to  press  onward 

to  that  unattainable  goal  which  nature  and  art  offer 

us,  hard  though  it  is. 

"  The  verses  are  truly  beautiful,  except  for  the  one 

defect  common  to  all  poets  to  which  they  are  prone 

by  xeason    of    their    imagination — that  they  seem 

really  to  see  and  hear  what  they  wish  to  see  and 

hear  in  their  ideal.     You  can  well  understand  how 

I  should  like  to  know  the  poet  or  poetess !     And 

now,  my  thanks  to  you  for  the  kindness  you  have 

shown  to 

"  Yours  respectfully, 

"Ludwig  van  Beethoven." 
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The  further  intimacy  between  them  must  remain 
conjecture.  No  evidences  of  its  warmth,  or  in- 
deed of  its  character,  exist.  But  that  the  two  were 
on  terms  of  friendly  familiarity — familiarity  so  far 
established  that  Ludwig  treated  the  young  lady  as 
unceremoniously  as  if  she  had  been  his  sister — is  in- 
dicated by  the  second  letter  which  remains  of  their 
correspondence. 

This  letter  alludes  to  some  vexation  of  his  anent  a 
portrait,  which  was  either  taken  of  him  without  his 
knowledge,  or  published  without  permission. 

"  Dear  Christina,"  it  begins.  "  Yesterday  you  let 
fall  something  about  that  portrait  of  mine.  I  wish 
you  would  be  a  little  more  cautious  on  the  subject. 
...  I  fear  that  the  fatal  B.  or  the  arch-stupid  Joseph 
may  mix  themselves  up  in  it,  and  that  would  really 
be  fatal.  .  .  .  Do  try  to  arrange  the  matter  as  well 
as  you  possibly  can.  ...  I  assure  you  that  hereafter 
I  shall  in  the  newspapers  entreat  all  painters  not  to 
paint  me  without  my  knowledge.  .  .  ." 

Then  he  mentions  "  Sara "  and  others  as  having 
been  "  stupid  "  and  "  impolite  " — and  with  a  request 
to  her  to  "  clear  up  the  rights  of  that  excursion  "  he 
ends,  abruptly,  if  not  rudely,  with 

"Adieu.     Hoi  sic  der 
"  Teufeir 

An  idiomatic  expression  of  impatience  which  has 
no  equivalent  in  English,  excepting,  perhaps,  "Bother 
you."  It  might  suggest  that  Beethoven  half-playfully 
blamed  the  young  lady  for  having  to  a  certain  extent 
captured  him,  or  it  might  be  merely  an  ejaculation 
of  irritation  at  the  circumstances  which  had  annoyed 
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him.  But  of  the  intimacy  of  the  acquaintance  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt.  Later  on,  Christina  married 
Dr.  Joseph  Frank,  who  may  possibly  have  been  the 
"  arch-stupid  Joseph  "  of  the  letter. 

In  the  spring  of  1795,  Beethoven  made  his  first 
really  public  appearance.  It  was  at  one  of  the  annual 
concerts  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  artists  at  the 
Burg  Theater,  and  he  played  his  Concerto  in  C  major. 
The  piano  in  the  theatre  proved  to  be  too  flat ;  but 
at  the  rehearsal  he  simply  transposed  the  composition 
into  C  sharp  major,  which  made  the  matter  right  for 
the  accompanying  orchestra,  without  further  ado. 
He  played  once  or  twice  more  that  season,  ending 
the  year  with  an  appearance  at  a  concert  given  by 
Haydn. 

Despite  the  numerous  calls  upon  his  time  which 
must  have  been  made  by  patrons,  friends,  and 
acquaintances,  his  pen  had  not  been  idle.  Minuets 
and  waltzes,  songs  and  concerted  pieces  are  dated 
about  this  period.  But  he  did  not  generally  publish 
until  his  works  had  been  for  some  time  in  manuscript, 
until,  in  fact,  they  had  stood  every  sort  and  kind  of 
test — his  playing  them  when  alone  or  when  with 
others  in  different  moods — his  trying  certain  passages 
which  were  doubtful  in  his  own  mind  over  and  over 
again.  Truly  his  was  that  which  has  been  termed 
the  "  passionate  patience  "  of  genius,  and  that  patience 
stood  by  him — the  most  faithful  of  all  his  friends — 
until  the  end. 


CHAPTER   V 

Country  life  and  work — Cramer  and  Dragonetti — The  sketchbooks — 
Visits  to  Berlin  and  Prague — Karl  Amenda — Himmel — Kozeluch 

EVEN  when  compelled  by  circumstances  to  live 
within  the  city  walls,  Beethoven  chose  rooms  in 
quarters  where  he  could  breathe  the  air  blowing  in 
from  the  country — such  as  the  winding  street  the 
Kreuzgasse,  where  he  lived  after  he  could  no  longer 
endure  the  restraint  of  the  Lichnowsky  Palace,  and 
which,  close  by  the  Minoviten  Church  and  square, 
opens  upon  the  Volksgarten,  beyond  which  lay  the 
open  fields. 

But  when  the  nobility  and  others  forsook  Vienna 
for  the  outlying  villages,  or  migrated  to  their  estates 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  he  also  established 
himself  in  some  rustic  spot  or  another. 

And  many  exquisite  rural  scenes  are  visible  from 
the  highest  portions  of  the  city  ramparts.  To  the 
north  lie  the  islands  of  the  Danube,  which  there 
winds  across  the  wide,  fertile  plain.  In  the  west 
rises  the  lofty  summit  of  the  Kahlenberg.  On  the 
south  are  hills,  either  covered  with  vineyards  or  clad 
with  more  sombre  forest ;  and  the  vast  plains  in  the 
east  are  also  bounded  by  a  blue  horizon  of  undulating 
hills. 

Now,  the  picturesque  villages  which  in  Beethoven's 
time  dotted  the  scenery  at  intervals,  mere  clusters  of 
cottages  around  a  spire,  have  each  extended  until  it 

6Q 
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can  hardly  be  seen  where  one  suburb  begins  and 
another  ends. 

The  view  of  the  country  between  the  Kahlenberg 
and  the  city  can  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage 
from  that  mountain,  especially  in  the  spring,  when 
the  various  shades  of  green  of  the  woods,  valleys, 
meadows,  and  forests  are  a  delight  to  the  eyes  and 
have  a  calming  influence  upon  the  mind. 

Two  of  the  villages  nestling  among  the  trees  are 
those  which  were  by  choice  the  summer  abodes,  at 
different  times,  of  Beethoven,  Dobling  and  Heiligen- 
stadt — the  latter,  which  lies  in  a  deep  valley,  being 
divided  from  Dobling  by  a  chain  of  hills. 

In  Dobling  he  rented  apartments  for  himself  and 
his  servant  in  a  house  near  the  bridge  over  the  brook. 
In  the  other  part  of  the  house  lived  a  Frau  Grillpar- 
zer  and  her  children.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  Viennese 
lawyer,  and  had  great  taste  for  music ;  so,  although 
she  had  no  actual  personal  intercourse  with  the 
hermit  musician,  she  was  greatly  interested  in  him, 
especially  after  she  had  heard  the  extraordinary 
music  which  proceeded  from  his  apartments. 

He  was  then  either  practising  or  composing  all  day 
long ;  and  Frau  Grillparzer  kept  her  door  open,  and 
at  last  got  into  a  habit  of  strolling  out  into  the  cor- 
ridor to  listen  to  what  was  to  her,  a  lady  of  a  most 
refined  and  cultivated  mind,  a  perpetual  musical 
treat  of  the  highest  possible  order. 

Beethoven  had  throughout  his  life  a  great  objec- 
tion to  his  privacy  being  broken  in  upon  in  any  way. 
This,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  many  reasons  which 
made  him  constantly  shift  his  lodgings  in  the  city, 
and  frequently  even  alter   his    locale   when   in   the 
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country.  The  desire  of  complete  isolation  led  him 
even  to  resent  being  overheard  —  a  feeling  very 
likely  enhanced  by  the  suspicion  of  his,  a  suspicion 
doubtless  not  without  foundation,  that  the  pianist 
Gelinek  had  taken  unfair  advantage  of  him  by 
listening  to  and  afterwards  appropriating  his  ideas. 
So  he  was  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  watch  when  at 
the  piano,  and  must  have  congratulated  himself  at 
first  in  the  lonely  house  at  Dobling  that  here,  at 
least,  he  would  be  alone  in  Nature. 

However,  something — an  interior  whisper,  it  may 
be,  of  his  exclusive  Muse,  or  some  passing  incident — 
aroused  his  suspicion  that,  in  spite  of  his  seeming 
solitude,  there  were  inquisitive  ears  about.  So  one 
day  a  sudden  sensation  made  him  spring  up  from 
the  piano,  and  rushing  to  the  door,  open  it  and  look 
out  ...  to  see  Frau  Grillparzer — perhaps  leaning 
up  against  her  door  in  an  attitude  of  delighted 
expectation. 

He  was  disgusted ;  so  much  so,  that  he  shut  the 
piano  there  and  then  and  played  no  more. 

Frau  Grillparzer  was  naturally  greatly  concerned, 
connecting  the  dead  silence  in  the  musician's  rooms 
with  what  she  had  not  previously  considered  an  in- 
discretion on  her  part.  So  she  sent  a  message  to 
him  by  her  maidservant  that  from  henceforward  the 
door  of  her  rooms  which  opened  upon  their  common 
corridor  should  be  locked,  and  that  she  and  her 
family  would  use  another  entrance.  It  was  useless. 
Beethoven  played  no  more,  although  he  bore  no 
animosity  to  the  Grillparzer  family  ;  for  in  later  years 
young  Grillparzer,  the  budding  poet — who  had  then 
been  a  child — was  his  friend. 
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Cessation  of  practice  meant  redoubled  efforts  at 
composition.  It  was,  indeed,  in  the  woods  around 
Vienna,  or  in  his  strolls  along  the  verdant  valleys  and 
among  the  vineyards  on  the  hills,  that  most  of  his 
inspirations  came  to  him. 

His  days  passed,  one  like  another,  except  when  he 
paid  fleeting  visits  to  the  town  to  give  a  lesson  or  to 
see  his  publishers.  In  winter  as  well  as  in  summer 
he  would  rise  at  daybreak  and  immediately  sit  down 
to  his  writing-table,  there  to  work  till  dinner-time, 
the  only  interruption  being  perhaps  to  wander  a  little 
out  of  doors  to  encourage  the  development  of  some 
idea.  Going  out — suddenly  and  without  premedita- 
tion— remained  a  habit  of  his  throughout  life,  for, 
as  has  been  said  before,  inspiration  came  to  him  more 
readily  in  the  open  country. 

His  meals  were  of  the  simplest :  for  breakfast  he 
took  coffee,  which  he  mostly  made  himself,  being 
particular  as  to  its  exact  strength,  and  scrupulously 
counting  the  beans,  of  which  he  allowed  sixty  per 
head.  For  dinner  he  preferred  the  lighter  kinds  of 
food,  being  fond  of  fish,  macaroni  prepared  with 
Parmesan  cheese,  etc.  He  sometimes  invited  friends 
on  Fridays  to  regale  them  with  a  fine  "  Schill " — a 
kind  of  fish  like  haddock  caught  in  the  Danube — 
and  potatoes.  For  supper  he  did  not  care ;  a  frag- 
ment left  from  dinner,  or  a  little  soup,  was  enough 
for  him ;  and  although  he  sometimes  drank  a  little 
wine — his  favourite  brand  being  a  wine  from  the 
heights  around  Buda,  and  he  would  enjoy  a  glass  of 
beer  and  a  pipe — his  beverage  as  a  rule  was  water, 
of  which  he  drank  often  and  freely. 

In   water,   indeed,   he   indulged   in   many   ways : 
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"  bathing,"  according  to  his  staunch  friend  Schindler, 
"  like  any  Turk,"  and  splashing  and  washing  at  all 
times  and  seasons,  even  when  composing,  when,  half- 
unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing,  he  would  pour 
jugs  upon  jugs  of  water  over  his  hands  and  arms, 
until  the  water  ran  over  the  floor  and  on  occasion 
between  the  boards  and  through  the  ceiling  beneath. 
While  his  biographers  relate  this  habit  as  a  seemingly 
purposeless  eccentricity,  they  appear  to  forget  that 
many  persons  declare  to  have  experienced  a  quicken- 
ing of  the  circulation  and  a  direct  stimulation  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  by  pouring  cold  water 
upon  the  wrists  and  arms. 

As  all  engaged  in  creative  work  well  know,  there 
are  interludes  when  the  brain  halts  and  nerve-power 
flags.  Some  people  have  the  fatal  habit  of  goading 
the  system  with  tea,  or  alcohol,  or  tobacco,  or  worst 
of  all,  some  drug,  generally  a  poison.  Beethoven  de- 
tested artificiality  in  all  shapes  and  forms.  Fresh  air, 
cold  water — it  was  Nature's  simple  supplies  he  drew 
upon  when  his  Muse  seemed  slumberously  inclined. 

His  method  of  working  was  laborious  in  the  ex- 
treme. It  would  really  seem  as  if,  child  of  inspira- 
tion as  he  was,  the  very  sight  of  pens,  ink,  and  paper 
was  a  check  to  the  flood  of  melody  that,  when  he 
was  seated  at  his  beloved  instrument,  the  piano,  in  a 
"  raptus,"  poured  from  his  mind. 

He  must  have  suffered  much  from  the  very  first 
in  the  difficulty  of  defining  and  still  more,  of  fixing, 
his  thoughts.  His  musical  ideas  seemed,  indeed,  like 
so  many  butterflies  that  he  pursued,  to  capture  them 
for  his  sketchbooks. 

These  books,  of  which  some  half-hundred  were 
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sold  after  his  death,  were  of  large,  oblong  music- 
paper,  about  two  hundred  pages  in  each  volume, 
sixteen  staves  to  the  page,  and  every  page  filled  with 
writing.  Although  there  are  myriads  of  ideas  in 
these  books,  many  of  them  are  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  with  slight  differences,  shades  of  altera- 
tion, until  he  was  satisfied  that  his  inspiration  was 
clearly  and  successfully  embodied.  Once  satisfied 
that  this  was  the  case,  he  accepted  the  written 
version,  and  nothing  whatever — no  suggestion  from 
within  or  without — tempted  him  to  reconsider  it. 

He  was  in  the  habit — as  has  been  before  men- 
tioned— of  working  at  several  compositions  at  once. 
About  this  time — when  he  was  little  more  than  a 
lad  of  five-and-twenty — he  had  on  hand  works  such 
as  the  Quintett  for  piano  and  wind  instruments 
(op.  16) ;  the  pianoforte  Sonatas  in  E  flat  (op.  7) ; 
the  three  Sonatas  (op.  10) ;  the  three  string  Trios 
(op.  9) ;  Variations  on  "  See  the  conquering  hero 
comes  "  for  pianoforte  and  violoncello ;  six  Minuets, 
originally  written  for  orchestra  ;  the  piano  Sonata  in 
G  (op.  49) ;  and  others.  And  one  and  all  of  these 
underwent  the  same  tedious,  careful,  assiduous  pre- 
paration— from  the  moment  when  their  first  concep- 
tion flashed  upon  his  mind  and  left  a  reflection  there, 
to  the  final  instant  when  with  deliberate  determination 
he  wrote  "  Finis "  at  the  end.  Many  authors  and 
composers  have  worked  with  difficulty,  meeting  and 
surmounting  obstacles  at  every  step  of  the  way, 
seeing  light  cast  upon  their  work  but  rarely,  and 
literally  mining  it  out  of  their  brains  in  semi-dark- 
ness only  to  reject  it  when  brought  to  the  surface, 
and  to  begin  mining  again.     But  a  review  of  some 
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of  those  extraordinary  relics  of  a  great  composer's 
lifework,  Beethoven's  sketchbooks,  is  in  itself  a 
tremendous  lesson,  not  only  to  musicians  and  stu- 
dents but  to  every  human  being  who  is  inclined  to 
tell  himself  that  his  duty  is  impossible  to  him.  And 
what  we  might  consider  trifles  were  the  subject  of 
this  illimitable  perseverance  of  his,  as  well  as  his 
huger  and  nobler  conceptions.  The  "Hymn  to  Joy" 
was  repeated,  altered,  changed,  and  rewritten  at 
intervals  from  his  early  youth  in  Bonn  until  it  saw 
the  light  of  day  in  the  Ninth  Symphony  in  1823. 
This  is  only  a  case  in  point ;  subjects  in  quartetts, 
trios,  sonatas,  concertos,  have  many  of  them  begun 
in  the  sketchbooks  as  a  few  notes  only — seemingly 
trivial  subjects,  which  might  appear  to  the  casual 
observer  as  scarcely  worthy  of  their  place  among  the 
great  thoughts  of  a  musical  giant.  But  they  were 
evidently  the  faint  echo  of  some  noble  inspiration, 
dimly  heard  at  first — and  no  really  great  man  has  ever 
been  faithless  to  his  inspirations,  cost  him  what  they 
might  in  their  development,  least  of  all  Beethoven. 

It  was  during  the  intervals  between  his  summer 
abandonment  to  composition  in  the  midst  of  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  country,  that  he,  in  these 
earlier  years  of  his  manhood,  made  the  acquaintance 
of  two  artistic  personalities  with  which  we  in  Eng- 
land are  familiar  —  J.  B.  Cramer  and  Domenico 
Dragonetti. 

Cramer,  resident  in  England,  was  then  visiting 
Vienna.  On  his  return  he  told  his  friend  Mr.  Appleby, 
of  Brighton,  in  whose  possession  were  afterwards 
letters  and  other  Beethoven  relics,  his  first  impression 
of  Beethoven's  genius. 
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One  morning  after  his  arrival  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  beard  the  lion,  of  whose  inaccessibility  he  was 
forewarned,  in  his  den — then  either  in  Baron  Pas- 
qualati's  house  on  the  ramparts,  or  one  of  his  fre- 
quently abandoned  city  lodgings.  Accordingly,  he 
proceeded  to  the  house,  and  mounting  the  staircase, 
knocked  at  the  door.  He  was  admitted  to  the  ante- 
room ;  but  there  he  stopped  short,  for  such  a  flood 
of  exquisite  music  was  proceeding  from  the  sanctuary 
of  the  young  artist  that  he  was  too  touched  and  ex- 
cited to  interrupt.  There  he  remained — spell-bound, 
silent,  listening  with  all  his  ears,  for  half  an  hour  or 
more,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  too  unnerved  to 
pay  his  visit;  he  retired,  resolving  to  meet  this  extra- 
ordinary young  genius  at  some  other  time  when  he 
was  not  overcome  by  his  tremendous  powers. 

That  the  older  and  less  gifted  composer  saw  his 
younger  comrade  in  the  art  frequently  during  his 
stay  in  Vienna  goes  without  saying.  Sometimes 
they  went  together  to  opera  and  concerts,  and,  of 
course,  met  frequently  in  the  salons  of  the  musical 
dilettanti.  One  day  they  attended  a  concert  in  the 
Augarten.  Mozart's  Concerto  in  C  was  played — and 
Beethoven  indulged  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm.  After 
the  lovely  melody  in  the  Finale  had  been  played,  he 
turned  to  Cramer  and  exclaimed,  "  Cramer,  Cramer ! 
You  and  I  will  never  equal  that ! "  and  as  the  theme 
recurred  and  was  worked  out  he  wagged  his  head 
and  beat  time,  applauding  rapturously  at  every 
opportunity.  Domenico  Dragonetti  was  an  older  man 
than  Beethoven,  having  been  born  in  Venice  in  1755. 
There  he  was  first  the  juvenile  organist  of  St.  Mark's, 
and  a  contrabassist — having  played  so  magnificently 
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on  a  fine  instrument  by  Gasparo  di  Salo,  master  of 
the  Amati  instrument  makers,  that  the  monks  of 
St.  Pietro,  to  whom  it  belonged,  presented  it  to  him. 
There  is  a  story  of  his  having  imitated  a  thunder- 
storm on  this  historic  instrument  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  arouse  them  from  sleep  and  bring  them 
trooping  out  of  their  cells  in  the  middle  of  the  night ; 
but  however  this  may  be,  the  fact  that  Beethoven 
was  enraptured  with  his  playing  is  not  a  ben  trovato^ 
but  established. 

Dragonetti  came  to  London  in  1794,  and  played 
at  the  opera  and  King's  Theatre.  He  and  Lindley 
the  violoncellist  were  inseparables,  and  he  also  met 
and  was  very  friendly  with  Haydn. 

Mr.  Thayer  suggests  that  the  meeting  of  Beethoven 
and  Dragonetti  was  when  the  latter  was  en  route 
from  Venice  to  London.  In  any  case,  Dragonetti 
remained  in  Vienna  some  weeks,  and  the  two  met 
frequently  at  Count  Starkenberg's,  in  whose  house  he 
was  staying,  and  elsewhere. 

Dragonetti  had  great  powers  of  execution,  and 
could  achieve  feats  on  his  ponderous  instrument 
which  were  literally  impossibilities  to  other  less  gifted 
players.  Beethoven  had  been  told  that  he  could  play 
music  on  this  double-bass  of  his  which  had  originally 
been  written  for  the  violoncello  ;  so  one  morning, 
when  Dragonetti  was  paying  him  a  visit  in  his  rooms, 
he  expressed  the  wish  to  hear  him  play  a  sonata  of 
his.  The  contrabasso  was  sent  for  and  the  sonata 
op.  5,  No.  2,  produced.  Beethoven,  full  of  interest 
and  curiosity,  played  his  part  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  his  companion  ;  but  when  the  finale  came,  and 
Dragonetti  played  the  arpeggios  not  only  with  mar- 
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vellous  ease  but  wonderful  grace,  he  was  so  overcome 
with  delight  and  amazement  that  he  sprang  up  from 
his  seat  and  embraced  player  and  instrument  simul- 
taneously. Beethoven  then  conceived  such  an  idea 
of  the  capacities  of  the  contrabasso  as  an  instrument 
that  for  ever  after  his  basso  parts  bristled  with  awk- 
ward passages  and  tours-dc-force  which  ordinary 
players  have  to  struggle  to  execute. 

These  acquaintances  were  winter  incidents.  In 
the  winter  of  1795-6  Beethoven  paid  visits  to  Prague 
and  Berlin,  playing  at  court  in  the  latter  place,  and 
evidently  delighting  the  King,  who  presented  him 
with  a  casket  of  louis-d'ors. 

From  Prague  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Johann,  who 
had  not  yet  succeeded  in  completely  alienating  his 
sympathies : — 

"Prague,  Feb.  19,  1796. 
"  Dear  Brother, 

"I  must  write  to  you,  so  that  you  may  at 
least  know  where  I  am,  and  what  I  am  about. 
Firstly — all  is  well  with  me — very  well !  My  art 
gives  me  friends  and  regard.  What  do  I  require 
more  ?  Money  also — for  of  that  I  have  a  little.  I 
shall  remain  here  some  weeks,  and  then  proceed  to 
Dresden,  Leipzig,  and  Berlin,  so  that  I  shall  not 
return  for  six  weeks  at  least.  I  hope  that  your  stay 
in  Vienna  will  prove  more  and  more  agreeable  to  you. 
Only  be  careful  of  the  whole  guild  of  bad  women ! 
Have  you  been  to  cousin  Elss'  yet  ?  You  can  write 
to  me  here  when  you  have  the  time  and  inclination. 
Prince  Lichnowsky  will  soon  be  back  in  Vienna — he 
has  already  left  here.  If  you  want  money,  go  boldly 
to  him  for  it,  for  he  is  still  in  my  debt.     Further,  I 
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wish  you  may  become  happier  and  happier,  and  that 
I  may  have  something  to  do  with  it !  Farewell,  my 
brother — and  think  sometimes  of  your  true  and 
faithful  brother, 

"Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

"  Great  brother  Caspar." 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  whatever  their  sub- 
sequent disagreements  may  have  been,  at  that  time 
Ludwig  loved  his  brother  Johann  with  a  real  fraternal 
affection,  and  was  a  model  elder  brother  in  his  care 
and  forethought.  Johann  and  Carl  (or  Caspar) 
would  seem  to  have  been  of  the  earth,  earthy,  and 
totally  incapable  of  either  understanding  or  appreci- 
ating their  extraordinary  brother. 

Ludwig  had  left  Vienna  with  Prince  Lichnowsky, 
as  Mozart  had  done  some  seven  years  previously,  and 
he  seems  hardly  to  have  intended  his  journey  to  be  of 
such  long  duration  or  to  cover  so  much  ground,  for 
his  friends  were  seemingly  unaware  of  his  plans. 
However,  he  was  active  in  composition  as  well  as  in 
playing  and  improvisation  throughout  the  tour,  and 
he  made  several  acquaintances. 

One  was  Madame  Duschek,  the  friend  of  Mozart, 
for  whom  he  composed  the  Scena,  "Ah  perfido, 
speggiare,"  afterwards  so  often  heard  at  his  concerts 
and  such  a  favourite  among  songstresses.  Then  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  with  the  composer  Himmel. 

Beethoven  was  essentially  a  man  of  ideals.  He 
always  charmed  those  who  were  introduced  to  him 
at  a  happy  moment  by  his  genial  welcome — his  ready 
belief  in  them.  Unless,  indeed,  he  were  unhinged, 
or  in  one  of  his  peculiar  humours  of  perplexity  and 
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disappointment  with  his  work,  or  disgust  that  real 
people  fell  short  of  his  ideal  of  them,  hi?  saw  al1  the 
good  there  was  in  his  fellow-creatures,  and  some- 
times more  than  existed.  So  when  he  began  a 
friendship,  he  was  full  of  admiration  for  and  un- 
limited trust  in  the  new  acquaintance.  He  credited 
him  or  her  with  every  sort  and  kind  of  virtue  and 
charm,  and  it  could  hardly  be  long  before  the  first 
chill  of  surprised  disappointment  repelled  the  affec- 
tion he  lavished  upon  the  creature  of  his  own  brain. 
This  first  idealisation,  followed  in  shorter  or  longer 
periods  by  the  revulsion  of  feeling  caused  by  dis- 
enchantment, is  to  be  detected  in  nearly  every  one 
of  his  friendships  or  attachments.  Constant  per- 
sonal intercourse,  indeed,  was  fatal  to  them.  He 
only  really  worshipped  those,  to  the  end,  from  whom 
he  was  separated  before  he  really  knew  them  as  they 
actually  were — as  in  the  case  of  the  young  pastor 
Karl  Amenda.  He  doubtless  considered  him  an 
angel  in  human  form  at  the  end  as  he  did  in  the 
beginning,  but  if  Amenda  had  been  with  him  at  all 
times  and  seasons  it  might  have  been  the  same  with 
him  as  it  was  with  the  others. 

With  Himmel,  whom  he  doubtless  invested  in  his 
own  mind  with  every  great  quality  to  be  imagined  in 
an  artist  and  a  man — or  he  would  not  have  then  and 
there  become  his  intimate — disenchantment  occurred 
very  early  in  the  tale. 

Ludwig  was  modest  about  himself.  Although 
from  the  very  earliest  days  of  his  musical  life  he 
gave  signs  of  the  consciousness  of  the  magnitude  of 
his  gifts,  and  the  weighty  responsibility  which  to  the 
end  was  a  heavy  cross  to  carry,  he  gave  his  compeers 
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their  due — ^nd  very  frequently  far  more  than  their 
due  While  resenting  claptrap  and  charlatanism,  as 
in  the  case  of  Steibelt,  he  would  hail  every  honest 
virtuoso  ns  a  comrade-in-arms,  and  encourage  his 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  art  at  every  opportunity. 

This  he  evidently  did  with  Himmel ;  but  Himmel 
had  not  the  wit  to  recognise  the  greatness  of  his  new 
friend's  genius.  After  asking  him  to  extemporise  on 
one  occasion  that  they  were  together,  and  Beethoven, 
on  ri  sing,  had  paid  him  the  compliment  of  asking  him 
to  do  the  same,  he  actually  sat  down  to  the  piano 
and  began  to  emulate  the  extraordinary  performance 
he  had  just  heard.  He  played  on,  and  on,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  during  which  the  great  man  he  had 
succeeded  had  time  and  to  spare  for  reflection.  That 
he  did  reflect,  and  began  to  see  that  Himmel  was  not 
great  enough  to  recognise  his  own  smallness,  was 
proved  by  his  loss  of  patience. 

"  Well — and  when  are  you  going  to  begin  ? "  he 
exclaimed,  after  Himmel  had  wandered  about  the 
keyboard  for  some  lengthened  period  without  arriv- 
ing at  anything  definite. 

Himmel,  who  had  been  glorying  in  what  he 
deemed  the  splendour  of  his  extemporisation,  sprang 
up  with  an  exclamation,  and  angry  words  ensued  on 
both  sides.  Beethoven  said  to  a  friend  who  was 
present,  "  I  thought  Himmel  was  preluding."  He 
could  not  imagine  that  the  young  man's  divagations 
were  an  attempt  at  impromptu  creation  after  the 
manner  of  his  own. 

It  was  a  quarrel,  and  although  there  was  no  ran- 
cour remaining  on  Beethoven's  side — with  him  the 
affair  was  at  an  end,  and  after  his  return  to  Vienna 
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he  began  a  correspondence  with  the  would-be  impro- 
visator e — Himmel  neither  forgot  nor  forgave. 

One  of  Beethoven's  little  idiosyncrasies  was  an 
eager  interest  in  all  that  was  going  forward  in  the 
world  around  him.  After  work  was  over  in  the  day, 
when  art  had  been  fully  satisfied  and  all  her  claims 
upon  him  discharged,  he  seemed  to  find  thorough 
relaxation  and  recreation  in  reading  the  papers  and 
talking  over  their  contents  with  his  friends.  When 
he  corresponded  with  any  one  at  a  distance,  he  begged 
for  news :  he  wanted  to  hear  what  others  were  about, 
what  new  developments  were  in  progress.  The  thirst 
for  news  annoyed  Himmel — with  the  memory  of 
that  little  fracas  still  rankling  within  him ;  and  to 
one  of  Beethoven's  letters  he  replied,  in  irony  :  "The 
latest  news  is  that  some  one  has  invented  a  lantern 
for  the  blind."  Beethoven  was  taken  in — never 
dreaming  that  Himmel  would  go  so  far  as  to  make 
game  of  him — and  he  repeated  Himmel's  peculiar 
and  astonishing  piece  of  news  wherever  he  went.  At 
first,  his  friends  and  acquaintances  thought  there  was 
something  in  it,  and  were  all  agog  for  further  ex- 
planation, so  Beethoven  wrote  off  asking  for  an 
account  of  the  invention.  Himmel's  letter  is  not 
extant ;  but  it  was  the  finale  to  the  correspondence, 
being  both  slighting  and  sarcastic.  Beethoven,  how- 
ever, showed  it  to  several  people.  He  had  no  false 
shame. 

It  was  about  this  time,  when  great  projects  of 
really  noble  and  lasting  works  were  beginning  to 
dawn  upon  his  mind,  that  the  necessity  of  being  at 
his  patrons'  beck  and  call — the  obligation  of  teaching, 
which  from  first  to  last  he  detested,  and  the  writing 
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down  as  far  as  he  could  to  the  level  of  popular  taste — 
began  to  weigh  upon  his  mind.  The  annuity  which 
he  received  later  on  had  not  yet  been  thought  of  by 
the  noble  and  princely  friends  who  afterwards  com- 
bined to  allow  it  to  him.  He  was  naturally  drawing 
nothing  from  Bonn ;  and  as  out  of  "  the  fulness  of 
the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,"  his  ideas  found  vent 
one  day  at  a  friendly  meeting  at  Prince  Lobkowitz's 
palace.  A  certain  Herr  Griesinger,  then  an  attache, 
was  present  and  related  the  incident. 

Beethoven  was  talking  to  a  gentleman  (whose  name 
was  not  given),  and  happened  to  mention  what  a 
boon  it  would  be  to  him  were  he  freed  from  the 
worry  and  annoyance  of  the  placing  and  sale  of  his 
works. 

"  What  I  would  give  to  find  some  one  who  would 
take  them  all  off  my  hands  in  exchange  for  a  certain 
income  for  life  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  And  I  would  not 
be  idle.  Goethe  made  an  arrangement  of  this  sort 
with  Cotta — and  so,  I  think,  did  Handel  with  a 
London  publisher." 

The  gentleman  smiled,  possibly  with  contempt. 
"  My  dear  young  friend,"  he  said  indulgently,  "  you 
must  really  not  complain,  for  you  are  neither  a 
Goethe  nor  a  Handel — nor  ever  will  be.  We  shall 
hardly  see  their  equals  again." 

Beethoven  bit  his  lip,  glanced  scornfully  at  the 
speaker,  but  was  silent.  Prince  Lobkowitz,  in 
alarm,  took  him  aside.  "My  dear  Beethoven,  the 
gentleman  had  no  intention  of  saying  anything  to 
wound  you,"  he  assured  him.  "  But  most  people 
have  the  idea  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  present 
generation  to  equal  the  last." 
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"So  much  the  worse  for  them,"  said  Beethoven 
bitterly.  "  But,  your  Highness,  I  cannot  have  any 
intercourse  with  persons  who  have  no  faith  in  me 
because  my  reputation  is  not  yet  universally  es- 
tablished." 

This  attitude  of  Prince  Lobkowitz's  guest  on 
Beethoven's  behalf  was  not  confined  to  himself  alone. 
The  older  dilettanti  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Mozart  and  believed  implicitly  in  Haydn,  regarded 
his  growing  popularity  among  amateur  circles  with 
distrust.  The  critics  of  the  day  followed  suit.  They 
spoke  coldly  of  the  Bonn  genius,  even  while  acknow- 
ledging his  promise,  and  were  wont  to  expatiate 
largely  and  on  every  possible  occasion  upon  the 
greatness  of  the  dead  masters  and  the  claims  upon 
public  favour  of  those  who  were  still  among  them, 
such  as  Haydn,  Salieri,  and  others. 

This  unsympathetic  attitude  of  the  connoisseurs 
and  of  the  critics  strengthened  the  position  of  the 
artists  who  were  envious  of  him,  and  others  who 
failed  to  respond  to  his  originality.  Among  these 
he  had  some  aggressive  rivals. 

One  was  Leopold  Kozeluch,  a  Bohemian,  at  that 
time  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  Mozart's  successor 
in  the  imperial  service  as  "chamber  composer." 
Although  his  chamber  music  was  then  universally 
known  and  admired,  it  did  not  survive  very  long. 
Kozeluch  is  now  a  forgotten  entity,  but  at  that  time 
he  had  a  considerable  position.  He  must  have  dis- 
tinctly hated  young  Beethoven,  for  he  was  even 
betrayed  into  a  gratuitous  insult  to  him. 

One  day  Beethoven  played  him  his  C  minor  trio 
— probably  at  his  request — and  his  rage  overcame 
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him  so  that  he  actually  snatched  it  up,  flung  it  at 
his  feet,  and  trampled  on  it. 

On  another  occasion  Kozeluch  met  Haydn,  and 
the  conversation  drifted  to  a  new  composition  by  the 
rising  composer.  "  I  think,  Papa,  you  and  I  would 
have  done  otherwise  ? "  he  significantly  remarked. 

"  Well,  I  fancy  we  really  should,"  said  the  older 
master  dryly.  Upon  which  they  doubtless  smiled — 
the  snuff-box  was  produced  that  they  might  cement 
their  sympathy  with  a  friendly  pinch — and  with  the 
ceremonious  bow  and  farewell  gesture  of  the  period, 
each  bewigged,  sworded,  doubleted,  and  silk-stock- 
inged Court  musician  pursued  his  way,  satisfied  that 
the  roughly-clad,  shock-headed  Bonn  aspirant's  pre- 
tensions were  virtually  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  that 
between  them  and  their  adherents  his  claims  upon 
public  favour  would  soon  be  successfully  demolished. 


CHAPTER    VI 

The  Guicciardis — Beethoven's  love  for  Giulietta_,  and  opinions  of 
biographers  on  the  affair 

THE  point  in  Beethoven's  life  is  now  reached 
where  an  occurrence  of  more  or  less  gravity — 
it  will  ever  remain  a  debated  question  of  how  much — 
demands  a  record.  This  is  his  love,  affection,  or  mere 
liking  for  the  beautiful  young  girl,  Countess  Giulia 
(or  Giulietta)  Guicciardi.  In  the  confused  data 
furnished  to  the  public  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  Giulia  Guicciardi  was  credited  with 
being  the  sole  heroine  of  the  composer's  love  affairs — 
indeed,  with  having  been  his  "great  disappointment." 

Some  of  his  biographers  regard  the  matter 
seriously ;  these  are  the  more  idealistic.  The  statis- 
ticians award  it  an  insignificant  position  in  his  career. 
Mr.  Thayer,  after  adducing  all  the  authentic  details 
he  can  establish — and  there  are  few,  if  any,  details 
of  any  portion  of  Beethoven's  life-record  which  have 
escaped  this  exhaustive  biographer — enjoys  a  laugh 
in  his  sleeve  at  the  romance-lovers  who  have  revelled 
in  the  love  tale.  After  somewhat  slightingly  dis- 
missing the  name  of  Giulia  from  his  pages,  he  adds : 
"  Those  who  have  shed  tears  over  this  Werther-and- 
Lottchen  love-story,  had  better  dry  them." 

But  this,  with  all  deference  to  a  man  whose  devo- 
tion to  the  memory  of  Beethoven  can  hardly  be  too 
highly  estimated,  is  an  extreme  view  when  the  matter 
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is  reviewed — properly  and  entirely  without  prejudice: 
and  perhaps  the  proper  course  here  will  be  to  relate 
the  story  as  it  occurs  in  the  various  biographies  as 
shortly  and  simply  as  possible,  and  to  leave  judgment 
to  the  readers  themselves. 

In  or  about  the  year  1800  Count  Franz  Joseph 
Guicciardi  came  to  Vienna  from  Trieste,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  formerly  Countess  Susanna  von  Bruns- 
wick, and  their  children.  The  Guicciardis  were  an 
ancient  family,  and  had  lived  some  time  in  the  duchy 
of  Modena.  In  1800  their  daughter  Giulietta  was 
sixteen. 

The  Modenese  type  of  beauty  is  that  generally 
associated  with  Italians  by  artists  and  others :  tall, 
slender,  dark — the  creamy  faces  oval,  with  large 
dark  eyes,  thoughtful  brows,  and  a  rapt,  melancholy 
expression  upon  the  delicately  moulded  features. 
Giulietta  was  possibly  of  a  type  which  Shakespeare 
exemplifies  in  Juliet ;  and  that  she  was  musically 
gifted  is  certain,  or  Beethoven  would  not  have  given 
her  lessons. 

At  that  time  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Counts  and  Countesses  Brunswick,  related  to  her  on 
the  maternal  side,  and  Mr.  Thayer  considers  that  he 
was  introduced  to  the  Guicciardis  by  the  Brunswicks. 
A  young  girl,  just  emancipated  from  conventual 
school-life,  and  suddenly  transplanted  from  a  quiet 
provincial  childhood  into  the  adult  gaieties  of  brilliant 
Vienna— -fou  de  musique,  possibly — and  finding  herself 
surrounded  by  her  ardently  music-loving  cousins  and 
their  friends,  it  is  little  wonder  that  Giulietta — her 
passionate  nature  excited,  her  imagination  inflamed, 
readily  succumbed   to   the   fascination   which    Bee- 
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thoven's  somewhat  stern  and  rugged  personality  pos- 
sessed for  the  young  and  impressionable. 

It  is  an  old  story — which  happened  long  before  the 
poor,  sweet  girl  was  born,  and  has  often  happened 
since — will  happen  again  possibly  if  or  when  this  era 
of  the  reign  of  reason  among  the  fair  sex  gives  place 
once  again  to  a  period  of  romance.  The  lovely  pupil 
fell  in  love  with  the  rough  genius  her  master. 

Whether  he  suspected  or  knew  of  it — whether  he 
loved  her  in  return  and  comforted  her  by  allowing 
her  to  be  aware  of  the  fact — is  not  known  for  certain. 
That  he  gave  her  lessons,  is.  So  is  the  story 
of  the  dedication  of  a  sonata  to  her — a  dedication 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  she  must  have  prized 
as  no  one  so  honoured  by  the  composer  prized  a 
dedication,  before  or  after. 

It  has  been  popularly  imagined  that  some  love 
experience  suggested  the  C  sharp  minor  sonata.  But 
it  reached  Giulietta's  hands  in  a  more  ordinary 
fashion.  Beethoven  had  decided  to  dedicate  the 
Rondo  in  G  to  his  charming  pupil,  but  he  suddenly 
wanted  something  that  he  was  certain  would  find 
favour  with  his  maternal  patroness  the  Princess 
Lichnowsky,  so  he  asked  Giulietta  for  the  Rondo, 
and  gave  her  the  so-called  "  Moonlight  Sonata " 
instead. 

The  very  circumstance  suggests  that  he  was  secure 
that  whatever  pleased  him  would  please  Giulietta. 
Meanwhile  he  remained  the  stern,  strict  master 
during  his  lessons,  however  he  may  have  unbent  at 
other  moments.  He  had  too  keen  a  sense  of  honour 
— too  delicate  a  reverence  for  womanhood — ever  to 
disclose  a  woman's  confidence.     So  it  never  can  or 
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will  be  known  what  outspoken  passion  there  was  on 
the  part  of  either  or  both.  Schindler  adduces  a  fact 
in  a  manner  suggesting  doubt  of  any  tender  relations 
between  the  two.  He  says,  "  He  used  to  speak  of 
the  Countess  Giulia  Guicciardi  to  me,  but  only  as 
he  spoke  of  many  others — as  a  mere  name."  That  he 
was  reticent  on  the  subject  might  point  to  there 
being  more  than  he  wished  suspected.  And  on  one 
occasion  he  certainly  did  more  than  mention  her 
name,  and  to  Schindler. 

The  absolutely  trustworthy  witness  to  this  is  a 
certain  "  Conversation-book  "  which  Beethoven  used 
in  1821.  After  his  deafness  had  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  was  literally  impossible  to  him  to 
hold  intercourse  with  his  friends  except  by  means 
of  pencil  and  paper,  one  of  these  notebooks  was 
always  with  him,  and  at  the  first  appearance  of  a 
visitor  he  would  hand  it  to  him. 

In  1803  Giulietta  had  married  Count  Wenzel 
Robert  Gallenberg,  a  composer  of  ballads,  etc.,  and 
in  1821  he  was  made  partner  in  the  direction  of  the 
opera  in  Vienna  by  the  Neapolitan,  Barbaja. 

Just  then  a  discussion  anent  the  purchase  of  Bee- 
thoven's only  opera,  "Fidelio,"  was  proceeding  among 
the  composer's  friends,  and  to  further  the  business 
they  required  a  complete  copy  of  the  score.  This 
Beethoven  did  not  possess ;  so  it  was  suggested  that 
the  score  in  the  possession  of  the  operatic  directors 
should  be  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  a  copy  being 
made,  and  Schindler,  then  constantly  at  Beethoven's 
beck  and  call,  went  to  Count  Gallenberg  at  the 
theatre. 

Schindler  wrote  his  account  of  the  interview  in 
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the  conversation-book,  as  it  was  impossible  to  com- 
municate it  to  him  verbally,  and  there  it  stood — the 
unblushing  record  of  one  of  the  most  intimate  con- 
fidences the  composer  ever  made  to  living  creature. 

Schindler.  "Gallenberg  said  he  would  have  sent 
the  score  if  he  had  two  copies  of  it.  But  if  he  has 
not,  he  will  have  a  copy  made.  In  two  days  I  will 
go  to  him  again." 

Then  ensues  a  conversation  regarding  other  matters, 
after  which  Schindler  writes  : — 

"  Gallenberg  showed  me  scant  courtesy  to-day." 

Beethoven,  "  And  yet  I  was — through  others — his 
invisible  benefactor." 

Schindler.  "He  must  know  that,  and  should  show 
you  more  regard  than  he  does." 

Then,  after  some  irrelevant  remarks,  Beethoven 
writes,  once  more  referring  to  the  former  theme : — 

"  So  you  did  not  find  Gallenberg  particularly 
agreeable.  I  should  like  to  know  what  he  really  did 
say." 

Schindler.  "  He  said  he  believes  that  you  have 
the  score  somewhere,  or  that  through  your  constant 
moving  from  one  place  to  another,  and  your  unsettled 
habits,  you  have  lost  it "  (and  more  to  the  same 
effect). 

Then  Beethoven  appears  to  have  asked  Schindler 
if  he  had  ever  seen  the  Countess—  and  in  a  moment 
of  expansiveness,  quite  exceptional  in  one  who  ever 
spoke  guardedly  of  those  among  the  sex  who  had  a 
right  to  his  respect,  wrote,  in  French  : — 

"  I  was  much  loved  by  her — far  better  than  she 
ever  loved  her  husband.  Meanwhile  he  was  more  of 
a  lover  to  her  than  I  was :  but  through  her  I  dis- 
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covered  his  poverty,  and  found  a  wealthy  man  who 
gave  me  five  hundred  florins  to  relieve  it.  He  was 
always  my  enemy — and  that  is  the  very  reason  why 
I  did  him  all  the  good  I  could.  He  is  an  unbearable 
fellow ! " 

Then  says  Schindler — perhaps  in  verbal  explana- 
tion— the  record  of  this  momentous  conversation 
does  not  particularise,  Beethoven  added,  "  Heaven 
forgive  her — for  she  did  not  know  what  she  was 
doing." 

Upon  this  Schindler  asked,  "Has  she  been  married 
long  to  Count  von  Gallenberg  ? n  and  "  Was  she 
rich  ? "  and  Beethoven  replied,  "  She  was  a  Guic- 
ciardi  born ;  she  married  him  before  his  journey  to 
Italy,  and  when  she  arrived  in  Vienna  she  came  to 
me  weeping — but  I '  slighted  her.' " 

Schindler  exclaimed,  "  Hercules  at  the  cross- 
ways  ! '  and  Beethoven  said,  "  Well,  if  I  had 
thrown  away  my  life-strength  into  such  a  life — 
should  I  have  been  better  or  nobler?" 

Surely  the  foregoing — absolutely  true — would  sug- 
gest that  the  composer  had  wavered  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  adoration  of  so  young,  lovely,  and 
refined  a  girl !  He  may  not  even  have  acknowledged 
it  to  himself — or,  he  may.  The  two  may  have 
dreamt  of  a  possible  future  marriage  for  a  time. 
No  one  knows — no  one  ever  will  know !  And  now 
comes  the  story  of  some  remarkably  mysterious  and 
peculiarly  puzzling  letters. 

Whenever  a  difficulty  arises  in  disentangling  the 
events  of  Beethoven's  life,  it  is  best  to  adhere  closely 
to  Mr.  Thayer.     He  may  not  be  romantic — but  he  is 
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safe.  And,  utterly  disbelieving  that  these  love 
letters,  undeniably  written  by  Beethoven,  were  ad- 
dressed to  Giulietta  Guicciardi,  he  alludes  to  them 
thus : — 

"  Johann  van  Beethoven  sought  for  these  "  (certain 
bank  shares)  "  and  when  he  could  not  find  them,  he 
cried  out  that  Breuning  and  Schindler  must  have 
got  hold  of  them.  Holz  wanted  to  find  out  from 
Breuning  if  he  knew  where  they  were  hidden.  He 
knew  the  secret  place  in  an  old  cupboard  where  they 
were  stowed  away  .  .  .  and  in  that  secret  spot 
Breuning  found,  not  only  the  bank  shares,  but 
letters  .  .  .  one  of  which  was  a  letter  with  two  post- 
scripts, written  on  notepaper  with  pencil  from  some 
unnamed  bathing  resort  in  the  July  of  an  uncertain 
year  to  a  personage  unknown.  This  letter  is  full  of 
romantic  expressions  of  affection — and  was  the 
original  of  the  letter  Schindler  published  as  '  Three 
letters  written  by  Beethoven  to  his  Giulietta  from  a 
Hungarian  Bad.' 

"  Among  those  to  whom  Schindler  has  shown  this 
as  a  proof"  (of  the  love  affair)  "are  Otto  Jahn  and 
the  author  "  (Mr.  Thayer)  "  and  neither  of  them  saw 
any  ground  for  the  supposition  that  they  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  Countess  except  Schindler's  conjecture 
that  they  were." 

Meanwhile,  the  year  in  which  they  are  written  is 
uncertain  ;  and  this  fact  alone — say  Mr.  Thayer  what 
he  may — gives  Schindler's  idea,  however  improbable, 
a  possibility. 

The  documents  are  as  follows  : — 
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"  6th  July,  Morning. 
"My  angel — my  all — my  second  self!  But  a  few- 
words  to-day,  and  those  in  pencil  (written  with  yours). 
My  future  abode  will  certainly  not  be  settled  until 
to-morrow.  What  a  frivolous  waste  of  time,  etc. ! 
.  .  .  Why  this  profound  grief,  if  necessity  com- 
mands ?  How  can  our  love  subsist  except  by  sacri- 
fices— by  not  wishing  for  everything  ?  Can  you  help 
it  that  I  am  not  wholly  yours,  that  you  are  not 
wholly  mine  ?  Cast  your  eyes  on  beautiful  Nature, 
and  do  not  allow  your  mind  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
inevitable.  Love  demands  all,  and  very  justly — so  it 
is  you  with  me,  and  /  with  you ;  only  you  so  easily 
forget  that  I  have  to  live  both  for  myself  and  for 
you !  If  we  were  completely  one,  you  would  not 
feel  this  sorrow  more  than  I  do.  My  journey  was 
horrible !  I  did  not  arrive  here,  for  want  of  horses, 
until  four  o'clock  yesterday  morning.  At  the  last 
stage,  I  was  warned  not  to  travel  by  night,  and  to 
avoid  a  certain  wood  ;  but  this  advice  only  added  to 
my  eagerness  to  proceed,  and  I  was  proved  wrong ; 
owing  to  the  execrable  state  of  the  roads,  the  carriage 
broke  down.  Prince  Esterhazy,  who  journeyed  here 
by  another  route,  had  an  accident  with  his  eight 
horses  similar  to  that  I  had  with  four.  Nevertheless 
I  feel  the  satisfaction  I  always  do  when  I  have  over- 
come some  difficulty.  But  to  pass  from  externals  to 
internal  matters.  We  shall  soon  meet  again.  I  can- 
not to-day  enter  upon  the  observations  I  have  been 
making  for  some  days  past  upon  my  life ;  if  we  were 
now  heart  to  heart,  I  certainly  should  not !  I  have 
much  to  say  to  you ;  yet  there  are  moments  when  I 
feel  that  language  is  nothing.     Cheer  up  !     Continue 
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to  be  my  true,  my  only  love,  my  all — as  I  am  to  you 
— as  for  the  rest,  we  must  leave  it  to  the  gods  to  dis- 
pose  of  us  as  they  please.  M  Your  ^^ 

"  LrUDWIG." 

"  Monday  Evening,  6th  July. 

"  You  are  grieving,  my  dearest !  I  have  just  heard 
that  letters  must  be  posted  very  early.  .  .  .  You 
grieve  !  Ah — where  I  am,  there  you  are  with  me — 
with  me — with  you — I  will  find  means  to  abide  with 
you.  .  .  .  But  what  a  life  ! ! ! !  So  !  !  !  Without  you 
— persecuted  by  the  kindness  of  people  here  and 
everywhere,  kindness  which  I  wish  to  deserve  as 
little  as  I  do  deserve  it — humility  of  man  towards 
man — it  pains  me ;  and  when  I  consider  myself  in 
connection  with  the  universe,  what  am  I — what,  in- 
deed, is  the  one  who  is  considered  the  greatest  of  all  ? 
And  yet  there  exists  the  divine  in  man.  Love  me 
as  you  will,  my  love  for  you  is  warmer — only  never 
disguise  yourself  with  me.  .  .  .  Good  night  1  As  an 
invalid  who  has  come  to  benefit  by  the  baths,  I  must 
go  to  rest.  Heavens  !  So  near — so  far !  Is  not  our 
love  a  really  heavenly  creation,  and  firm  as  the  vault 
of  Heaven  itself  ?  " 

"  Good  morning,  on  the  1th  of  July. 

"  Before  I  was  up,  my  thoughts  fled  to  you,  my 
everlastingly  beloved ;  sometimes  hopefully,  then  again 
anxiously  to  see  if  fate  will  favour  us.  I  cannot  exist 
unless  I  am  absolutely  yours.  ...  I  have  resolved 
to  wander  about  at  a  distance  until  I  can  flee  to  your 
arms,  call  myself  yours,  and  send  my  soul  enwrapt 
in  yours  into  the  infinite.  .  .  .  Yes,  alas,  it  must  be 
so.  .  .  .  You  must  take  comfort  in  the  certainty  of 
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my  love ;  never  can  another  possess  that  love,  never, 
never !  O  God,  why  must  one  forsake  what  one  so 
fondly  loves  ?  The  life  that  I  am  leading  now  is 
a  miserable  one.  Your  love  makes  me  at  the  same 
time  the  happiest  and  the  unhappiest  of  men.  At 
my  age,  I  need  some  regularity  and  order  in  my 
daily  life ;  in  our  situation  in  regard  to  each  other, 
can  this  be  ?  Be  satisfied  that  only  by  calm  con- 
sideration can  we  ever  accomplish  our  object  of  living 
together.  What  tearful  yearning  I  have  for  you,  my 
life,  my  all !  Farewell —  continue  to  love  me,  and 
never  doubt  the  faithful  heart  of  your 

"  LUDWIG." 

No  one,  one  would  think,  can  seriously  consider 
the  above  letters  without  reading  between  the  lines 
that  the  lady  to  whom  they  were  addressed  had  in- 
spired the  writer  with  a  true,  deep,  and  reverential 
passion ;  and  that  Beethoven  himself  regarded  them 
with  a  certain  affection  as  living  witnesses  of  some 
cherished  past  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  his  having 
preserved  them. 

Had  he  been  disenchanted  with  their  heroine  he 
would  have  been  the  first  to  destroy  them. 

It  is  not  recorded  whether  they  were  ever  posted, 
or  whether  those  tender  adjurations  ever  met  the 
beautiful  eyes  which  had  inspired  them. 

Schindler,  having  determined  in  his  own  mind  that 
they  were  written  to  the  young  Countess  Guicciardi, 
remarks  :  "  The  lady  in  question  was  never  forgotten 
by  him.     He  was  constantly  inquiring  about  her." 

It  is  a  significant  circumstance  that  about  the 
period  supposed  to  be  that  when  those  letters  were 
written,  or  somewhat  later,  Beethoven  wrote  in  a 
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diary  or  letter  (apostrophising  himself  after  the 
literary  fashion  of  that  day,  as  every  one  who  kept 
records  fell  into  the  habit  of  doing  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent) : — 

"  Love,  and  love  alone,  is  capable  of  bringing  thee 
lasting  happiness.  .  .  .  O  God,  let  me  find  her — her 
— who  will  strengthen  me  in  virtue,  and  lawfully  be 
mine ! 

Schindler  dated  the  letters  1806,  and  Thayer,  who 
is  the  stern  critic  of  all  previous  biographers,  and 
justifiably  so,  does  not  explain  whether  there  really 
was  any  date  of  the  year  upon  them,  or  whether 
Schindler,  to  whom  they  were  delivered  by  Breuning, 
found  sufficient  evidence  to  presume  the  year,  and 
added  it  himself.  In  any  case,  Schindler  altered  it, 
later,  to  1803  ;  and  as  correction  is  a  sign  of  weakness, 
a  doubt,  a  very  great  doubt,  indeed,  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  lady  is  hatched  from  the  controversy.  Readers, 
in  fact,  may  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  she  was 
really  Giulietta  Guicciardi  without  entirely  trans- 
cending probabilities. 

That  the  love  affair,  whatever  it  may  have  been, 
was  surrounded  with  difficulties,  "  a  lily  among 
thorns,"  is  pretty  evident  in  the  letters — that  it  was 
not  altogether  without  hope,  equally  so.  But  in  the 
humble  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  the  most 
striking  evidence  that  the  letters  were  possibly 
written  to  Giulietta  is  Beethoven's  own  somewhat 
unguarded  admissions  in  the  written  conversation 
anent  Count  Gallenberg. 

Although  he  is  said  to  have  stated  that  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Guicciardis  was  in  full  swing 
but  a  few  months  before  Giulietta's  marriage,  that 
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does  not  preclude  a  somewhat  sudden  but  equally 
vivid  passion  between  them  when  Gallenberg  was  not 
even  dreamt  of  as  a  possible  husband  by  his  future 
wife. 

Beethoven's  passions  were  of  the  most  violent 
kind — very  whirlwinds,  whose  mastery,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded in  stemming  against  them,  is  the  grandest 
witness  to  his  moral  greatness.  Giulietta  was  a 
Juliet  according  to  Shakespeare.  Beethoven's  sug- 
gestion, "she  came  weeping  to  me  when  she  arrived  in 
Vienna,"  ambiguous  though  it  is,  may  have  referred 
to  a  stormy  scene  which,  although  he  "misunder- 
stood "  or  "  mistrusted "  her,  may  have  been  the 
initial  of  a  rapid  course  of  true,  honest  love. 

Then,  when  the  first  tempest  of  love-glamour  sub- 
sided, and  reason  lifted  up  her  calming  voice — which 
no  student  of  his  life  can  fail  to  perceive  was  a  con- 
stant occurrence — he  began  to  see  the  incongruity  of 
a  marriage  between  himself  and  so  wildly  impulsive 
a  girl.  Already  he  had  had  forewarnings  of  his 
coming  deafness.  He  was  poor — literally  living  on 
charity,  to  enable  him  to  write  his  great  works.  The 
aristocratic  life  of  the  noble  Viennese  was  impossible 
to  him — dedicated  as  he  knew  he  was  to  the  develop- 
ment of  music.  Then  the  great  office  which  he  felt 
had  been  entrusted  to  him — his  inspirations,  his  life- 
work — would  he  not,  in  marrying  one  in  Giulietta's 
position  and  of  Giulietta's  age  and  temperament,  be 
as  the  labourer  putting  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and 
looking  back  ? 

In  any  case,  his  remark  to  Schindler  in  1821,  "If 
I  had  thrown  away  my  life-strength  into  such  an  exist- 
ence— should  I  have  been  better  or  nobler?"  would 
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tend  to  suggest  that  the  idea  of  marriage  with  Giu- 
lietta  had  existed  in  his  mind,  however  far  it  might 
have  been  from  those  of  the  young  lady's  relatives 
and  friends. 

He  hesitated,  and  it  was  perhaps  during  this  hesita- 
tion that  he  bethought  himself  of  helping  Count  Gal- 
lenberg — the  man  who  was  "  more  in  love  with  Giu- 
lietta  than  he  was  " — as  by  his  own  admission  he  did, 
and  of  ridding  himself  of  his  temptation  for  once  and 
for  ever  by  furthering  their  marriage. 

Perhaps  it  was  cruel — perhaps  it  was  kind.  Rumour 
stated  that  the  married  life  of  the  Count  and  Coun- 
tess was  scarcely  a  happy  one ;  that  although  they 
resided  under  the  same  roof,  there  was  but  little 
cordial  intercourse  between  them.  Giulietta  sur- 
vived the  man  she  so  passionately  loved  many  long 
years.  She  must  surely  have  become  aware  that  her 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  others  had  its  origin  in  the 
reputed  love  affair  between  herself  and  the  great 
composer  ?  Possibly  the  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
she  occupied  a  position  in  his  regard  in  the  public 
esteem  akin  to  that  of  Beatrice  in  the  case  of  Dante, 
or  Laura  in  regard  to  Petrarch,  put  her  on  her  guard. 
To  the  woman  loved  by  Beethoven  her  moral  reputa- 
tion would  be  sacred — he  could  only,  with  his  terror 
of  immorality,  love  such  a  one.  This  wary  and  digni- 
fied attitude  was  conspicuous  in  the  Countess  Gallen- 
berg  when  Otto  Jahn  sought  an  interview  with  her 
in  the  year  1852. 

He  sought,  and  obtained  it.  Had  he  lived  to 
write  the  life  of  Beethoven,  he  would  doubtless 
have  recorded  a  conversation  so  supremely  interest- 
ing to  musicians  generally  and  admirers  of  Beethoven 
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in  particular  with  his  wonted  graphic  skill — but  he 
died  with  his  project  unfulfilled,  leaving  its  materials 
to  Mr.  Thayer,  who  only  dares  adduce  the  notes 
jotted  down  by  Jahn  to  jog  his  memory. 

The  Countess  evidently  posed  as  the  pupil  alone, 
and  Jahn  would  scarcely  be  so  unchivalrous  as  to 
suggest  any  other  attitude  in  regard  to  the  hero  of 
her  youthful  enthusiasm. 

Beethoven  had  been  her  teacher,  she  said.  He 
allowed  her  to  play  his  compositions.  He  was  the 
strictest  of  masters,  persevering  in  exaction  until  the 
minutest  detail  was  perfected.  Delicacy  in  execu- 
tion he  insisted  upon.  He  was  easily  annoyed,  and 
would  be  angered  to  the  point  of  tearing  the  music, 
or  throwing  it  about.  He  was  not  fond  of  playing 
his  own  music,  but  of  extemporising — meanwhile 
the  slightest  interruption  would  drive  him  from  the 
instrument.  Count  Brunswick — the  one  who  played 
the  violoncello — adored  him,  so  did  his  sisters  Teresa 
and  the  Countess  Deym.  He  refused  payment  for 
the  Countess'  lessons,  although  he  was  so  poor,  and 
made  the  excuse  that  he  gave  them  in  return  for 
some  linen  the  Countess  Guicciardi  had  made  for 
him.  He  also  taught  the  Countess  Odescalchi  and 
the  Baroness  Ertmann  in  a  similar  fashion ;  they 
went  to  his  rooms  or  he  came  to  them. 

Then  Herr  Jahn,  doubtless  on  tenterhooks  of  ex- 
pectation, must  have  hazarded  a  leading  question 
anent  the  composer's  personality,  for  the  lady  evidently 
froze,  and  her  account  of  her  recalcitrant  lover  would 
suggest  that  she  was  sufficiently  ruffled  to  resent 
what  she  took  to  be  a  possible  attempt  to  probe  a 
long-healed  wound. 
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"  He  was  ugly,"  she  said,  "  although  noble  and 
refined — yes,  and  undoubtedly  gebildet  in  appear- 
ance.    In  the  matter  of  dress  he  was  careless." 

This  was  all.  Otto  Jahn  made  no  written  com- 
ment on  the  lady's  appearance — so  should  any  one 
wish  a  description  of  Beethoven's  love  in  her  old  age 
he  must  seek  it  elsewhere. 

One  other  detail  anent  the  Guicciardis  exists  in  a 
letter  of  Beethoven's  to  a  friend,  inviting  him  to  dine 
with  him  chez  la  Contessa — and  this  was  dated  1803. 

That  the  affair,  from  first  to  last,  caused  him  great 
moral  strife,  and  that  exhausting  internal  war  with 
the  passions  of  the  soul  which  has  wrecked  many  a 
less  strongly  equipped  genius,  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted.  There  is  an  illness  of  his  which  biog- 
raphers hesitate  to  date,  because  no  indication  of  the 
time  at  which  it  occurred  is  to  be  found.  But, 
taking  the  evidence  together  with  the  dates — it  is 
curious  that  he  should  be  recovering  from  some  ill- 
ness at  the  time  he  wrote  those  love  letters,  and  that 
his  efforts  to  marry  Giulietta  to  Count  Gallenberg 
should  have  been  in  1803.  It  would  suggest  that  a 
mental  struggle  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  attack, 
and  that  with  returning  health  of  body  came  the  will 
to  sacrifice  inclination  to  what  he  believed  to  be  his 
duty. 

This  is  all  which  is  actually  known  of  the  affaire 
Guicciardi.  The  fragments  suggest  an  episode  pas- 
sionate to  the  white  heat  of  purity  and  renunciation, 
and  one  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  noble  aspira- 
tions of  genius.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  loftiest  affec- 
tion Beethoven  ever  felt  for  one  of  the  opposite  sex. 
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CHAPTER    VII 

Count  and  Countess  Browne  —  General  Bernadotte — Admiration  for 
Napoleon — The  Sinfonia  Eroica — Baron  Zmeskall — Dolezalek 

ABOUT  this  time,  or  previously,  Beethoven's  prin- 
-  cipal  abiding-place  in  Vienna  was  in  the  third 
story  of  a  house  in  the  "  Tiefen-graben " — a  spot 
which  lay  by  far  too  low  to  be  either  healthy  or 
sunny,  and  sunshine  was  a  principal  desideratum  in 
his  eyes.  Here  he  worked  away  valiantly,  dreaming 
vaguely  of  future  works  vast  in  conception  and 
therefore  needing  mental  incubation,  but  producing 
lesser  compositions  of  lasting  value. 

Here,  or  in  Dobling,  were  composed  such  works 
as  the  violoncello  Sonatas  op.  5,  Trio  and  Quintett 
op.  3  and  4,  the  Pianoforte  Rondo  in  C  major — 
the  well-known  "  Adelaide " ;  the  Trio  for  piano, 
clarionet,  and  violoncello  (op.  11),  dedicated  to  the 
mother  of  Princess  Lichnowsky ,  the  three  Sonatas 
for  piano  and  violin,  dedicated  to  Salieri ;  (op.  12) 
the  Sonata  which  he  himself  christened  "Pathetique," 
and  many  other  things,  which  Nottebohm,  Thayer, 
and  others  have  carefully  catalogued  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  composed, 
as  well  as  according  to  their  dates  of  publication. 
He  still  had  a  fancy  for  airs  and  variations — a  liking 
retained  by  him  more  or  less  during  those  earlier 
years  of  his  creative  life  when  he  vented  his  rich 
exuberance  of  ideas  in  extemporisation. 
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The  Russian  Count  and  Countess  Browne,  who 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  theatrical  inten- 
dant  Baron  Braun,  were  his  active  patrons  about  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  To  the  Count  he 
dedicated  three  string  Trios,  and  to  the  Countess  the 
three  Sonatas  (op.  10)  and  twelve  Variations  on  a 
Russian  dance. 

The  proposed  dedication  to  the  Count  was  re- 
ceived by  him  with  such  lively  and  tangible  apprecia- 
tion that  the  gratified  composer  acknowledged  it 
with  the  following  letter,  which  he  appended  to  the 
Trios  (it  is  written  in  French) : — 

"  To  the  Count  de  Browne,  etc. 

"  Sir, 

"  The  author — greatly  touched  by  your  munifi- 
cence, which  is  as  delicate  as  it  is  liberal — rejoices  to 
make  it  known  to  the  world  in  dedicating  this  work 
to  you.  If  the  productions  of  the  art  you  honour 
with  your  protection  depended  less  on  the  inspira- 
tions of  genius  than  upon  the  good  will  of  the  com- 
poser to  do  his  utmost,  he  would  have  the  much- 
desired  satisfaction  of  presenting  the  best  of  his 
works  to  the  first  Maecenas  of  his  muse." 

The  Countess  appears  to  have  feared  wounding 
her  favourite's  susceptibilities  by  the  substantial 
gifts  she  must  have  known  he  required.  So  she  left 
the  grosser  tokens  of  patronage  to  her  husband,  and, 
when  she  received  the  Russian  variations,  which 
must  have  greatly  pleased  her  by  their  appropriate 
nationality,  she  cast  about  in  her  own  mind  how  to 
show  her  gratification  by  affording  him  some  little 
personal  enjoyment  in  return. 
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Beethoven  only  took  the  trouble  to  conceal  his 
preferences,  or  the  reverse,  when  honour  or  ex- 
pediency demanded  that  he  should  do  so.  His 
patrons  and  friends  knew  his  tastes  and  distastes 
when  they  knew  him.  He  was  fond  of  riding — to  the 
end  he  found  his  pleasures  more  in  the  open.  So  the 
Countess  sent  him  a  horse — in  her  husband's  name. 

That  it  was  a  perfect  creature,  suitable  in  every 
way,  is  certain — for  a  Russian  gift  is  always  of  the 
very  best  of  its  kind.  Beethoven  rode  the  animal 
now  and  then,  at  first,  but  after  a  time  it  was  left 
in  the  stable  unasked  for,  and  finally  its  existence 
seems  to  have  been  practically  forgotten  by  him. 

His  servant  did  not  remind  him,  for  the  idea 
occurred  to  him  to  lend  out  the  steed  on  hire  and 
pocket  the  proceeds.  So  the  bill  for  oats,  etc.,  was 
quietly  withheld  by  the  man  until  such  an  account 
was  rendered  that  Beethoven's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  owner  of  a  horse  was  very  forcibly 
and  unpleasantly  demanded. 

It  is  not  told  whether  he  dismissed  his  servant,  or 
only  discovered  his  duplicity  long  after,  nor  do  we 
know  the  eventual  fate  of  his  one  and  only  steed. 

In  1798  a  somewhat  important  incident  occurred 
in  his  career — for  it  led  to  the  conception  of  the 
Eroica  Symphony — this  was  his  acquaintance  with 
General  Bernadotte. 

Bernadotte,  then  a  young  man  of  thirty-four — who 
would  have  been  amazed  and  incredulous  had  he 
been  told  that  twenty  years  later  he  would  be  crowned 
as  King  Charles  XIV  of  Sweden — arrived  in  Vienna 
as  French  ambassador  on  5th  February  and  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  Geymiillers'  house  in  the  Wollzeile. 
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His  career,  although  only  at  its  commencement, 
had  already  been  both  strange  and  eventful.  His 
real  name  was  Jean  Baptiste  Jules  Bernadotte,  and 
at  sixteen  he  enlisted  in  a  French  marine  regiment 
and  served  in  Corsica  for  a  couple  of  years  or  more. 
When  the  revolution  began  in  '90,  he  was  at  Mar- 
seilles, and  later  on  he  distinguished  himself  under 
General  Custine  in  the  Austro-Prussian  war.  Ap- 
pointed general,  he  fought  with  Bonaparte  in  Italy, 
doing  prodigies  of  valour  in  the  battle  of  Taglia- 
mento.  After  this,  he  seems  to  have  had  some 
difference  of  opinion  with  Napoleon,  for  he  resigned 
his  command,  and  the  Government  dispatched  him 
to  Vienna. 

He  ought  to  have  had  a  private  audience  with  the 
Emperor  very  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  capital, 
but  both  this  and  his  public  reception  by  the  Em- 
press had  to  be  postponed  on  account  of  the  delicate 
state  of  her  health.  When  he  did  make  his  appear- 
ance at  Court,  he  evidently  pleased  both  the  sovereign 
and  his  consort ;  but  friendly  relations  were  sub- 
sequently prevented  by  an  unfortunate  incident. 

At  first,  he  failed  to  comply  with  the  order  given 
him  to  hoist  the  tricolour  above  his  apartments — but 
a  peremptory  reminder  arriving  from  headquarters, 
he  did  so.  A  riot  ensued — and  only  the  decided 
action  in  his  defence  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  troops 
saved  him  from  being  lynched  by  the  populace. 

After  this,  he  had  to  "  lie  low  "  for  a  time — and  it 
was  doubtless  then  that  he  saw  much  of  Beethoven. 

Bernadotte  is  described  by  his  contemporaries  as 
having  little  of  the  ferocious  warrior  about  him.  His 
appearance  seems  to  have  been  more  that  of  a  gentle, 
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modest,  and  courteous  young  knight ;  and  his  secre- 
taries Gaudium  and  Freville  were  his  refined  and 
intellectual  esquires.  Attached  to  his  retinue  was 
Rudolph  Kreutzer,  the  well-known  violinist,  then  a 
young  man  of  thirty-two. 

There  were  music  meetings  at  the  young  ambassa- 
dor's quarters.  Beethoven  and  Kreutzer  played,  and 
afterwards  there  would  be  supper  and  much  enthu- 
siastic talk.  Beethoven  was  a  born  radical,  morally 
and  mentally.  Absolute  greatness  is  impatient  under 
harness  and  unnecessary  rule — and  he  had  seen  and 
tested  the  deficiencies  of  small  states  as  well  as  the 
shortcomings  of  an  imperial  court.  Bernadotte  was 
an  enthusiastic  republican,  and  still  believed  in  the 
"petit  Caporal "  as  the  saviour  of  France.  Napoleon — 
then  only  General  Bonaparte — was  the  worshipped 
hero  of  the  little  circle  at  the  French  Embassy. 
He  was  just  at  the  high  tide  of  his  fame ;  his  extra- 
ordinary victories  of  Montenotte,  Millesimo,  Dego 
and  the  Bridge  of  Lodi  had  been  followed  by 
Castiglione,  Roveredo,  Bassano,  Areola,  Rivoli,  and 
Mantua,  and  he  was  on  the  eve  of  being  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  that  expedition  to  conquer 
Egypt  which  he  had  himself  confidently  suggested. 

Schindler  relates,  in  his  biography,  that  Beethoven 
fondly  believed  that  Napoleon's  scheme  was  to  re- 
model France  after  the  pattern  of  Plato's  "Republic" 
— but  unfortunately  for  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
Schleimacher's  translation  of  Plato's  Dialogues  had 
not  been  published  at  that  time — was  not,  indeed, 
published  in  Berlin  until  some  years  later — and 
Beethoven  would  scarcely  have  read  the  "  Republic  " 
in  the  original  Greek. 
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In  any  case,  Count  Moritz  von  Lichnowsky  was 
present  at  one  of  the  gatherings  at  the  Embassy 
when  the  conversation  waxed  warm  on  the  Napo- 
leonic theme,  and  Bernadotte  suggested  to  Beethoven 
to  write  some  great  work  and  dedicate  it  to  their 
hero.  This  was  the  first  beginning  of  the  "  Sinfonia 
Eroica." 

When  an  idea  had  taken  possession  of  the  com- 
poser's imagination,  he  did  not  rest  until  he  was 
working  at  it.  The  first  stage  of  composition  seems 
to  have  been  entirely  mental.  Rapt  in  contempla- 
tion of  his  embryo  conceptions,  he  seemed  to  repeat 
them  incessantly  until  from  vague  nebulae  they 
developed  and  intensified  until  they  became  consoli- 
dated themes  with  their  attendant  harmonies  and 
workings.  Meanwhile  he  would  make  notes  in  the 
sketchbooks.  Notes  upon  notes,  as  we  have  already 
seen.  Last  of  all  came  the  transcription — and  this 
was  often  prolonged  until  the  work  was  actually,  and 
often  very  urgently,  required. 

He  worked  at  many  things  alternately,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  and  many  halts  came,  many  stumbling- 
blocks  arose,  in  the  often  hard  and  difficult  labour  of 
perfecting  his  ideas  so  that  they  might  be  a  fitting 
image  of  his  great  and  noble  conceptions.  Some 
would  seem  to  have  arrived  at  maturity  with  less 
of  struggle,  storm,  and  stress  than  others.  The 
"  Eroica  "  Symphony  was  not  one  of  these.  Begun 
in  1798,  it  was  not  completed  until  1804. 

It  had  a  destiny.  A  fair  copy  of  the  work  was 
prepared — with  a  dedication  to  "The  First  Consul 
of  the  French  Republic,  the  conqueror  of  Marengo," 
etc. — and  was  about  to  be  forwarded  through  the 
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embassy,  when  news  arrived  in  Vienna  that  Napoleon 
had  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  French. 

To  Beethoven  this  was  an  ugly  shock.  He  had 
idealised  the  little  genius  of  war  as  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  idealising  those  he  admired.  He  had  be- 
lieved that  he  was  a  true  patriot  consecrated  to  the 
welfare  of  his  country ;  he  dreamed  that  Napoleon's 
aspirations  for  the  betterment  of  his  fellow-country- 
men were  as  pure,  ardent,  and  free  from  admixture 
of  desire  of  personal  aggrandisement  as  were  his  own 
in  the  cause  of  his  beloved  art. 

When  he  was  forced  to  believe  that  this  which  he 
heard  was  true,  a  storm  of  anger  ensued.  He  tore 
off  and  destroyed  the  title-page,  with  its  dedication ; 
he  flung  the  work  upon  the  floor  with  outspoken 
execrations  upon  the  "new  tyrant,"  and  there  he 
insisted  it  should  lie.  It  was  a  considerable  time 
before  he  forgave  the  symphony,  which  was  the  off- 
spring of  one  of  his  delusions  on  the  subject  of  the 
perfections  of  a  fellow-creature,  and  allowed  it  to  be 
given  to  the  world  with  its  title  of  "  Sinfonia  Eroica  " 
and  its  motto — 

Per  festeggiare  la  memoria  d'un  grand  'uomo. 

But  while  he  was  mostly  in  his  serious  working 
humour,  during  his  hours  of  recreation  he  was 
humorous  and  fond  of  fun,  even  to  the  extent  of 
practical  jokes.  He  seems  from  their  very  first  ac- 
quaintance to  have  made  a  butt  of  his  faithful  friend 
Baron  Zmeskall.  What  the  real  character  of  Zmeskall 
was  can  only  be  conjectured :  that  to  Beethoven  he 
was  the  blandly  admiring  and  easy-going  friend  is 
proved  by  the  style  of  the  composer's  letters  to  him. 
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Many  of  these  are  to  be  found  among  the  eight 
hundred  or  more  letters  to  various  persons,  many  of 
which  are  quoted  by  Thayer,  Nohl,  and  others.  One 
or  two  will  be  fair  specimens  of  his  part  in  the 
Zmeskall  correspondence : — 

"  Best  of  Music-Counts !  I  beg  you  to  send  me 
a  few  pens,  which  I  am  sorely  in  want  of.  As  soon 
as  I  succeed  in  finding  some  really  good  pens  I  will 
buy  some  for  you.  I  hope  to  see  you  to-day  at  the 
'  Swan.'  «  Adieu,  dearest  Music-Count, 

"Etc." 

He  appears  to  have  been  often  in  difficulty  in  the 
matter  of  pens  as  in  other  practical  details.  Hence 
his  appeals  to  his  intimates  for  them ;  for  those  were 
the  days  of  quills,  which  required  a  skilled  prepara- 
tion he  evidently  found  tiresome. 

Fond  of  Zmeskall's  company  at  meals  and  during 
leisure  hours  he  undoubtedly  was.  He  constantly 
wrote  him  reminders  of  their  appointments,  such  as 
the  following : — 

"  My  dear  delightful  Count ! 

"  Tell  me  if  I  can  speak  with  you  at  5  o'clock 
this  evening,  for  this  is  very  essential  for  your  friend, 

"  Beethoven." 

Then  there  is  a  note,  unfortunately  torn,  although 
Zmeskall  preserved  every  scrap  his  talented  friend 
wrote  him  as  jealously  as  a  devotee  his  relics.  In 
this  Beethoven's  beloved  Amenda  is  alluded  to. 

"  My  cheapest  Baron  ! 

"  Tell  the  guitarist  to  come  to  me  to-day. 
Amenda,  as  an  amende  (torn)  for  his  wrong  pauses 
(torn)  shall  look  after  this  guitarist." 
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In  his  letters  to  Zmeskall  he  not  only  waxed 
musical,  but  freely  coined  or  used  words  which 
are  untranslatable  into  English.  Perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  of  all  is  the  letter  written  in  the 
autumn  of  1802  containing  a  musical  sketch,  which 
is  as  charming  an  effusion  as  any  from  his  pen.  The 
letter  is  as  follows : — 

"  Liebster,  siegreicher,  und  doch  zu  weilen  Man- 
quirander  Graf!  Ich  hoffe  sie  werden  wohl  geruhet 
haben,  liebster  charmantester  Graf!  O  theurster, 
einzigster  Graf — allerliebster,  ausserordentlichster 
Graf! 

"  Wann  konnen  wir  heut'  zum  Walter  gehn — ich 
hange  ganz  von  ihrem  konnen  und  nicht  konnen  ab. 

"  Dero, 

"  Bthvn." 

One  of  the  new  friends  of  this  period  was  Johann 
Emanuel  (or  Nepomuk)  Dolezalek. 

He  was  a  young  Bohemian,  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  who  had  arrived  in  Vienna  to  pursue  his  musical 
studies  under  Albrechtsberger  and  others.  He  already 
played  the  pianoforte  and  violoncello  well,  and  had 
composed  successful  songs  ;  and  he  was,  indeed,  suffi- 
ciently a  musician  to  become  enthusiastic  when  in 
contact  with  genius  such  as  that  of  his  new  friend. 
He  became  his  ardent  admirer,  hanging  upon  every 
note  that  he  played  or  composed,  every  word  that 
fell  from  his  lips,  and  even  Zmeskall  did  not  more 
religiously  cherish  and  preserve  details  or  written 
scraps  for  after  relics  of  the  great  composer. 

At  one  time  he  actually  lived  for  a  short  time  at 
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the  "  Swan "  (near  the  Hotel  Mi'insch)  with  Bee- 
thoven— that  hotel  where,  so  the  story  goes,  the  com- 
poser was  seized  about  dinner-time  with  a  "  raptus," 
and  fancying  he  had  dined,  insisted  upon  paying 
before  he  left  the  place  dinnerless.  But  how  and 
why  Beethoven  spent  that  time  at  the  "  Swan  "  does 
not  appear. 

Dolezalek  lived  for  many  years  in  Vienna,  teach- 
ing and  concert-giving,  being  greatly  patronised  by 
Prince  Czartoryski.  In  1852  Otto  Jahn,  who  made 
it  his  business  to  "  interview  "  every  one  who  could 
relate  memories  of  the  man  whose  biographer  he 
hoped  to  be,  had  an  interesting  conversation  with 
him.  Dolezalek  related  incidents  of  the  enmity  of 
Beethoven's  contemporaries,  including  those  already 
quoted  of  Kozeluch  and  Haydn,  and  one  of  his 
memories  relates  to  that  most  melodious  of  works, 
the  Septett,  which  Beethoven  composed  about  the 
time  of  their  acquaintance. 

It  was  Beethoven's  habit — and  a  custom  which 
found  favour  with  his  patrons — to  try  his  new  cham- 
ber music  at  the  soirees  or  earlier  music  meetings  at 
their  houses.  The  Septett  was  first  performed  in 
the  salons  of  Count  Schwarzenberg,  meeting  with 
universal  approval,  and  at  first  Beethoven  was  him- 
self so  pleased  with  his  own  work,  that  he  said,  "  It 
is  my  Creation,"  (alluding  to  Haydn's  accepted 
masterpiece). 

Later  on,  he  almost  repudiated  that  self-same 
Septett,  depreciating  it  and  making  light  of  his 
previous  preference.  He  only  asked  twenty  ducats 
for  it  in  1801  ;  but  as  his  modest  price  for  the  first 
Symphony  was  also  twenty,  and  for  his  first  Concerto 
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ten  ducats,  this  does  not  detract  from  his  then 
opinion  of  the  work :  and  he  himself  made  arrange- 
ments from  the  score,  and  allowed  his  brother 
Caspar  to  do  the  same. 

The  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  at  hand, 
and,  as  is  the  case  with  the  last  days  of  a  century  as 
with  the  close  of  a  year,  a  certain  depression  reigned 
in  the  world  of  art  as  in  the  world  of  politics  and  all 
else.  The  final  hour,  the  "  Finis "  of  anything,  is 
seldom  either  exciting  or  inspiring  of  aught  save 
the  hushed  awe  of  expectation — not  unmixed  with 
the  shadow  of  a  fear.  We  are  face  to  face  with  a 
new  era.  Upon  what  scene  will  that  curtain  which 
hides  the  unknown  drama — our  future — rise  ?  S chind- 
ler  considers  the  last  years  of  1700  the  close  of  the 
first  act  of  Beethoven's  life-play.  He  was  thirty 
years  old ;  a  hard,  uncongenial  childhood  and  youth 
had  introduced  him  to  a  more  promising  manhood. 
He  had  had  his  successes  and  his  triumphant  hours ; 
he  had  developed  his  talents.  But  he  was  barely 
full-fledged — it  had  been  but  a  mere  fluttering  of  his 
wings ;  his  flights  of  genius  belonged  to  the  infancy 
of  our  late  century,  which,  in  its  turn,  has  recently 
died. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

The  "  Mount  of  Olives  " — The  Czernys — Von  Seyfried — Hofmeister  and 
Kuhnel —  Beethoven's  brothers — The  Gerardis — te Prometheus" — 
Charles  Neate  —  Beginning  of  deafness  —  Hetzendorf — Medical 
opinions 

WITH  the  early  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  first  fruition  of  the  composer's  genius  is 
really  seen.  His  six  string  Quartetts,  the  first  Sym- 
phony, and  the  Septett  were  the  forerunners  of  a 
more  important  scheme — the  Oratorio  now  called 
"  The  Mount  of  Olives." 

This  was  an  inspiration  destined  to  be  perfected 
in  the  calm  retirement  of  the  woods  and  vales.  Be- 
fore he  migrated  for  the  summer,  however,  he  gave 
his  first  "  Benefit  Concert "  at  the  Burg-Theater  on 
the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  April,  1800. 

The  programme  was  a  solid  one.  The  concert 
opened  with  a  Symphony  of  Mozart's,  after  which 
followed  an  Air  from  the  "  Creation."  A  grand 
Pianoforte  Concerto,  played  by  the  composer  and 
concert-giver,  was  the  third  number.  Then  the 
Septett,  already  a  favourite  with  those  of  the  Viennese 
who  had  contrived  to  hear  it,  was  given ;  and  after 
a  Duet  from  the  "  Creation "  Beethoven  gave  an 
improvisation  on  Haydn's  "  Emperor's  Hymn."  The 
last  number  was  the  No.  1  Symphony. 

This  was  a  fatiguing  concert  for  both  performers 
and  listeners,  and  its  embarran  de  richesses  may  have 
militated  against  its  success.     Successful  it  was  not. 
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The  new  music  failed  to  strike  home  to  the  ears 
accustomed  to  be  tickled  by  Haydn  and  soothed 
by  the  dulcet  melodies  and  suave  modulation  of 
Mozart.  The  conductor,  Wranitzky,  was  an  un- 
popular man ;  and  the  great  works  had  been  but 
imperfectly  rehearsed. 

Yet  throughout  his  career  it  is  evident  that  failures, 
or  comparative  failures,  had  little  effect  on  Beethoven. 
He  did  not  expect  popularity — he  did  not  condescend 
to  seek  it :  in  fact,  he  possessed  that  first  essential 
quality  of  great  originality — self-reliance.  On  the  18  th 
of  April  he  appeared  again  at  the  concert  of  the  well- 
known  horn-player  Stich,  or  Punto,  playing  a  sonata  for 
pianoforte  and  horn  he  had  composed  for  the  occasion. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  the  Czernys  made 
his  acquaintance.  They  were  living  in  the  Leopold- 
stadt,  and  were  visited  by  Krumpholz.  Little  Carl, 
afterwards  Beethoven's  pupil,  was  then  a  lad  of  ten, 
musically  ambitious ;  and  one  day  Krumpholz  took 
him  to  visit  the  composer  in  his  rooms  in  the  Tiefen- 
graben. 

They  mounted  five  or  six  stories  high,  said  Czerny, 
relating  the  incident,  and,  reaching  Beethoven's  apart- 
ment, were  announced  by  a  somewhat  untidy  ser- 
vant, and  admitted  to  a  desolate  chamber — with  bare 
walls,  a  few  chests,  and  hardly  a  chair  except  the 
rickety  one  standing  by  the  Walter  piano — where 
Schuppanzigh,  the  violinist,  Wranitzky,  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre  who  had  directed 
the  concert,  Siissmayer,  the  last  pupil  of  Mozart, 
one  of  Beethoven's  brothers,  and  four  others,  were 
standing  about  among  the  papers,  books,  and  gar- 
ments that  strewed  the  floor. 
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To  little  Czerny  the  great  man  looked  an  embodi- 
ment of  Robinson  Crusoe,  dressed  as  he  was  in  a 
coat  and  trousers  of  long  goat's  hair,  with  a  beard 
of  some  days'  growth,  and  a  shock  of  unmanageable 
black  hair  standing  bolt  upright  "  a  la  Titus."  The 
boy  noticed  that  his  face  was  somewhat  sallow  and 
that  he  had  cotton-wool  soaked  in  oil  in  both  ears — 
ominous  sign  of  coming  evil.  But,  he  added,  he  was 
not  at  all  deaf,  then. 

Young  Czerny  played — a  Concerto  in  C  major  of 
Mozart — and  Beethoven  listened  attentively,  some- 
times coming  to  the  instrument  and  playing  in  the 
orchestral  parts  with  his  left  hand — a  hairy  hand, 
with  somewhat  spatulate  fingers.  Encouraged  by 
the  great  artist's  kindness  the  boy  ventured  to  play 
the  "  Sonata  Pathetique,"  and  to  accompany  his 
father  in  "  Adelaida " ;  and  he  was  rewarded  by 
Beethoven's  cordial  remarks.  Turning  to  Czerny 
pere,  he  said  :  "  The  boy  has  talent.  I  will  take  him 
as  a  pupil.  Send  him  to  me  once  a  week,  and  let 
him  get  Emanuel  Bach's  manual,  and  bring  it  with 
him  next  time." 

The  account  that  Czerny  fits — who  was  afterwards 
a  close  friend,  and  was  sufficiently  thought  of  as 
musician  by  the  master  to  be  chosen  by  him  as  pro- 
fessor to  his  nephew — gives  of  his  teaching  is  most 
interesting. 

It  seems  that  he  devoted  the  first  few  lessons  to 
the  minute  study  of  all  the  scales  in  every  key,  being 
arbitrary  as  to  the  position  of  the  hands  and  the  use 
of  the  thumb. 

The  next  step  was  to  master  Emanuel  Bach's 
exercises  from  first  to  last,  with  particular  attention 
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to  legato  playing.  At  that  time  the  pianoforte  was 
comparatively  a  new  instrument.  The  harpsichord, 
clavecin,  spinet,  and  the  rest  of  the  keyed  instruments 
which  were,  so  to  say,  abortive  attempts  at  the  piano- 
forte, demanded  quite  another  touch — light,  crisp, 
detached.  Beethoven  told  Czerny  that  Mozart  had 
possessed  this  staccato  touch  in  perfection,  but  that 
it  was  not  the  one  suited  to  the  pianoforte.  Legato 
playing,  indeed,  is  a  necessity  to  the  correct  perform- 
ance of  the  music  Beethoven  has  written  for  the 
instrument,  and  we  find  him  preaching  it  to  Ries  and 
other  of  his  pupils  later  on. 

Czerny  gives  other  details  of  his  boyish  impres- 
sions. The  magnificence  of  his  master's  extempore 
playing  overwhelmed  the  lad  as  much  as  it  did  most 
of  his  auditors,  who  were  wont  to  make  no  secret  of 
their  emotions,  the  fair  sex  often  becoming  quite 
hysterical,  which  greatly  annoyed  the  cause  of  their 
excitement.  As  he  told  Bettina  Brentano  some 
years  later,  "  artists  do  not  look  for  tears,  but  ap- 
plause." But  perhaps  young  Czerny 's  greatest  marvel 
was  his  sight-reading.  He  saw  him  take  a  score 
which  was  perfectly  strange  to  him,  sit  down  to  the 
piano,  and  play  it  with  full  comprehension  of  the 
composer's  meaning,  yet  with  every  minute  detail 
and  faintest  nuance  of  expression.  Yet  he  himself 
seemed  scarcely  aware  that  he  was  constantly  achiev- 
ing feats  which  were  impossibilities  to  ordinary 
musicians.  He  said,  "My  education  has  been  of 
little  value,  but  I  suppose  I  have  talent,"  and  depre- 
cated the  idea  that  when  writing  he  was  in  any  way 
prompted  by  ambition.  "  What  I  have  in  my  heart 
must  have  vent ;  that  is  why  I  compose,"  he  would  say. 
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While  he  was  adding  steadily  to  the  number  of 
his  friends,  he  became  more  or  less  intimate,  about 
this  time,  with  a  man  who  was  destined  to  give  many 
more  or  less  valuable  reminiscences  of  him  to  in- 
terested posterity. 

This  was  Ignaz  Ritter  von  Seyfried — a  young  man 
of  about  four-and-twenty.  He  had  been  originally 
intended  by  his  parents,  who  were  people  of  position, 
for  the  law ;  but  his  inclinations  were  music-wards, 
and  eventually  triumphed,  for  when  he  made  Bee- 
thoven's acquaintance  he  had  been  studying  under 
Mozart  and  Kozeluch,  and  not  long  after  was  ap- 
pointed conductor  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien. 

He  was  also  a  composer  in  that  which  Beethoven 
dryly  termed  "  the  old  imperial  style."  Refined, 
courtly,  he  at  first  must  have  felt  the  "rough  straight- 
forwardness "  of  his  new  friend  somewhat  unplea- 
santly. But,  as  with  most  other  men  and  women, 
the  fascination  exercised  both  by  his  genius  and 
personality  conquered.  A  friendship  began  which 
proved  lifelong  and  invulnerable.  For  a  time  the 
two  even  resided  under  the  same  roof ;  and  at  inter- 
vals before  and  after,  they  met  constantly  at  restau- 
rants and  in  the  Prater  and  elsewhere.  Sometimes 
they  visited  the  opera  together,  Beethoven  preferring 
the  works  of  Cherubini  and  Mehul. 

"  It  was  easy  to  know  when  he  was  pleased,"  says 
Seyfried.  "  When  the  music  satisfied  him,  he  would 
remain  planted  firmly  close  to  the  orchestra-rails,  and 
there  he  would  remain  motionless  and  dumb  until 
the  very  last  notes  were  played.  If  he  were  not 
pleased,  he  would  leave  at  the  end  of  the  first  act." 

Seyfried  describes  him  as  being,  about  that  period 
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of  their  acquaintance,  "  bright,  cheerful,  ready  for  a 
jest ;  witty,  indeed,  and  occasionally  satirical."  He 
was  then  free  from  physical  ailments,  and  his  deaf- 
ness in  its  most  initial  stage.  Anything  particularly 
bad  in  music  seemed  rather  to  tickle  than  disgust 
him — he  would  roar  with  laughing. 

When  he  came  in  collision  with  the  critics,  con- 
tinues Seyfried,  he  mostly  pooh-poohed  them.  If 
they  objected  to  his  grammatical  errors,  he  rubbed 
his  hands  and  cried,  smiling,  "  Yes,  yes ;  you  put 
your  heads  together,  and  wonder  because  you  cannot 
find  it  in  your  harmony  books  !  " 

Another  musician  who  had  been  somewhat  recently 
added  to  the  list  of  Beethoven's  acquaintances  was 
Franz  Anton  Hofmeister,  "Kapellmeister"  and  com- 
poser. He  proved  a  useful  friend.  The  whole  tone 
of  the  correspondence  between  the  two  shows  a 
solidity  of  character  and  great  common  sense  on  the 
part  of  Hofmeister  which  made  him  almost  a 
Mentor  to  Beethoven,  who  was  invariably  easily 
influenced  for  good.  But  he  was  of  practical  assist- 
ance to  him  also.  When  making  a  musical  tour  from 
Vienna  which  he  intended  to  conclude  in  London, 
he  happened  to  meet  a  certain  Ambrosius  Kiihnel  in 
Leipzig.  Kiihnel  was  organist  of  the  Court  chapel, 
but  was  contemplating  a  change  of  metier — and  the 
upshot  of  the  meeting  was  the  formation  of  a  firm  of 
music  publishers,  "  Hofmeister  and  Kiihnel,"  who 
brought  out  the  Septett,  and  later  on  many  a  suc- 
cessful work  of  Beethoven's. 

That  Beethoven  appraised  the  importance  of  Hof- 
meister's  friendship  at  its  right  value  is  shown  in  his 
letters.     Very  early   in   their   acquaintance   he   ad- 
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dressed  him  not  only  as  friend,  but  by  the  tenderer 
appellation  of  "brother." 

And  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  others  who  have 
mentally  towered  above  those  related  to  them  by  so- 
called  accident  of  birth,  the  relationship  implied  by 
the  word  had  painful  associations  for  him.  From  the 
very  beginning,  his  brothers  Johann  and  Caspar  had 
been  cares  in  his  young  life,  and  the  role  of  paternal 
elder  brother  which  he  assumed  when  his  father's 
conduct  became  hopelessly  unworthy,  was  no  light 
one.  Johann  van  Beethoven  had  certainly  proved 
himself  an  ordinary  man  of  business,  and  Caspar,  or 
Carl,  was  sufficiently  musical  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  "  arrangements "  of  some  of  his  distinguished 
brother's  works.  But  they  totally  failed  to  value  or 
appreciate  him.  In  fact,  throughout,  one  can  read 
between  the  lines  that  their  sentiments  in  his  regard 
were  more  akin  to  dislike  than  love.  They  may  have 
envied  him,  or  their  lack  of  feeling  may  have  arisen 
from  a  crass  stupidity.  In  any  case,  their  sole  and 
dominating  idea  in  his  regard  was  his  market-value 
to  them — how  much  they  could  get  out  of  the  rela- 
tionship, and  directly,  from  his  generosity. 

Schindler,  who  in  later  years  knew  him  so  inti- 
mately and  loved  him  so  entirely,  speaks  with  such 
authority  on  the  subject  of  the  worthlessness  of  the 
precious  fraternal  pair,  that  it  seems  safer  to  trust 
him,  a  contemporary,  than  biographers  of  very 
recent  times  indeed,  however  well-intentioned  they 
doubtless  are.  And  Schindler's  account  of  this  time 
includes  the  statement  that  his  brothers'  behaviour 
was,  to  say  the  least,  peculiar. 

Carl,  or  Caspar,  who  had  followed  him  to  Vienna 
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some  years  previously,  tried  to  obtain  the  upper 
hand  by  prejudicing  him  against  "every  one — even 
his  best  friends."  Johann  seconded  him  ;  and  some- 
times even  the  Prince  Lichnowsky,  who  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  those  lookers-on  who  see  more  of 
the  game  than  the  players,  failed  to  counteract  their 
evil  influence,  although  he  tried  hard  to  do  so.  For 
although  Beethoven  awakened  later,  and  saw  his  dear 
relatives  in  their  true  colours,  even  to  nick-naming  one 
of  them  "  the  principle  of  evil " — he  was  in  these  days 
still  blind  to  their  shortcomings — and  even  allowed 
valuable  gift  after  valuable  gift  sent  him  by  his  patrons 
— snuff-boxes,  pins,  rings,  etc. — to  disappear,  without 
appearing  to  suspect  domestic  treachery  on  their  part. 

On  16th  and  23rd  January,  1801,  Beethoven  took 
part  in  two  concerts  which  are  memorable  as  being 
perhaps  his  last  public  appearances  before  the  shadow 
of  his  coming  fiery  trial — the  slow  but  sure  loss  of 
his  hearing — had  fallen  upon  him. 

The  first  was  arranged  by  the  director  of  the  Court 
opera,  Baron  von  Braun,  and  its  programme  included 
the  "  Creation,"  then  still  a  "  safe  draw  "  ;  the  second 
was  given  by  Christina  Gerardi,  now  Frau  Doctorin 
Frank ;  and  strangely  enough,  another  object  of 
Beethoven's  fleeting  loves  sang,  viz.  Magdalena  Will- 
mann,  now  Frau  Galvani,  the  tenor  being  that  Simoni, 
a  Bohemian,  of  whom  Beethoven  afterwards  sarcasti- 
cally said,  to  Held,  that  instead  of  singing 
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At  this  concert  Beethoven  played  his  horn-sonata 
again  with  Punto,  Haydn  conducted  two  of  his  own 
symphonies,  and  Paer  and  Conti  directed  the  or- 
chestra for  the  accompaniments.  Both  concerts  were 
given  in  aid  of  the  hospital — overcrowded  by  wounded 
soldiers  from  the  disastrous  battle  of  Hohenlinden 
on  3rd  December,  when  General  Moreau  ("the  re- 
treating general,"  as  Napoleon  satirically  called  him) 
routed  the  Austrian  forces  and  practically  brought 
about  the  armistice  of  Steyer. 

Just  about  this  time  two  dancers,  Signor  Bigano 
and  his  wife,  were  making  a  success  at  the  Karnthner- 
thor  theatre.  Bigano,  a  Neapolitan  of  about  thirty- 
two  years  of  age,  had  also  written,  or  invented, 
ballets.  The  press  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  pair, 
terming  their  dancing  very  nature  itself  although  the 
highest  attainment  of  art.  While  Beethoven's  ballet 
"Grli  uonimi  di  Prometheus"  had  for  its  chief  danseuse 
Fraulein  Cassentini — it  is  considered  possible  that  it 
may  have  been  inspired  by  the  evident  poetry  of 
motion  of  the  Biganos.  In  any  case  it  was  produced 
on  the  28th  of  March,  and  an  anecdote  which  relates 
to  this  performance  is  told  by  Aloys  Fuchs. 

One  day  shortly  after  the  performance,  Beethoven 
happened  to  meet  Haydn,  who  stopped  him,  saying 
graciously,  if  patronisingly,  that  he  had  heard  his 
ballet,  and  that  he  liked  it. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  lieber  Papa"  was  Beethoven's 
reply,  "  but  it  is  still  far  from  being  a  '  Creation.' " 

Haydn  was  evidently  taken  aback,  if  not  nettled 
by  the  comparison.  After  a  brief  pause  to  collect 
his  thoughts,  he  returned,  "  It  is  true,  it  is  no 
4  Creation ' ;  nor  do  I  fancy  it  ever  will  be." 
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Beethoven,  perhaps  in  one  of  his  expansive  and 
gleeful  humours  after  a  measure  of  popular  success, 
most  probably  perpetrated  a  pun,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  out  of  pure  exuberance  of  spirits.  But  it 
doubtless  increased  the  coolness  of  his  former  master, 
who  might  not  have  been  so  genuine  in  his  approval 
as  he  thought  it  politic  to  appear.  Haydn  was  diplo- 
matic, and  given  to  go  with  the  tide  when  he  was 
sure  it  had  turned. 

The  "  Prometheus  "  was  sufficiently  successful  to 
reinforce  the  young  composer's  finances,  and  he  re- 
moved from  the  "  Tiefen-graben "  to  a  couple  of 
rooms  overlooking  the  ramparts,  whose  entrance  was 
in  the  Sailer-statte.  They  had  a  beautiful  view  over 
the  glacis  to  the  country  beyond,  and  the  sun  shone 
in — a  great  improvement  upon  the  Graben.  It  may 
possibly  have  been  soon  after  his  arrival  here  that  an 
incident  occurred  which  he  related  to  his  English 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Neate,  many  years  later. 

Charles  Neate,  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to  Vienna, 
was  either  commissioned  by  certain  English  authori- 
ties to  induce  the  renowned  composer  to  visit  our 
shores,  or  was  persuading  him  to  do  so  on  his  own 
account ;  and  as  an  allurement  he  spoke  of  the 
superiority  of  the  English  aurists  in  their  treatment 
of  ear  diseases,  and  held  out  hopes  that  were  Bee- 
thoven to  consult  them  he  might  at  least  find  some 
sort  of  relief. 

Beethoven  shook  his  head.  "  No,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
consulted  all  kinds  of  doctors  and  followed  their 
prescriptions.  I  shall  never  be  cured.  I  will  tel? 
you  how  the  thing  happened.  I  was  writing  an 
opera " 
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"  '  Fidelio  ? ' "  asked  Neate. 

"  No,"  he  replied  ;  "  it  was  not  '  Fidelio.'  I  had  to 
deal  with  a  very  tiresome  and  capricious  tenor.  I  had 
already  written  two  great  arias  to  the  same  words, 
neither  of  which  pleased  him,  and  also  a  third,  which 
he  did  not  care  for  the  first  time  he  tried  it,  although 
he  took  it  away  with  him.  I  was  thanking  Heaven 
I  had  done  with  him,  and  had  begun  to  settle  myself 
to  something  else  which  I  had  laid  aside.  ...  I  had 
hardly  worked  at  it  half  an  hour  before  I  heard  a 
knock  at  the  door  which  1  recognised  as  that  of  my 
tenor. 

"  I  sprang  up  from  my  table  in  such  a  rage,  that  as 
the  man  came  into  the  room  I  flung  myself  upon  the 
floor,  as  they  do  on  the  stage  "  (here  he  threw  up 
his  arms  and  gesticulated  in  illustration),  "  but  I  fell 
upon  my  hands.  When  I  got  up,  I  found  I  was 
deaf — and  from  that  moment  I  have  remained  so. 
The  doctor  said  1  injured  the  nerves." 

Mr.  Thayer,  who  quotes  the  story  as  told  by  Mr. 
Neate,  adds  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
Beethoven's  words  are  repeated  verbatim  by  Neate, 
who  was  absolutely  trustworthy :  and  that  there  was 
much  foundation  in  fact  can  scarcely  be  questioned. 
Those  who  have,  like  Beethoven,  become  deaf  by 
stages,  well  know  the  sudden  accesses  of  the  hardness 
of  hearing  which  are  as  so  many  steps  in  advance  of 
the  enemy.  This  may  have  been  the  first  occasion 
of  his  realisation  of  his  coming  affliction.  But  what 
the  opera  may  have  been,  which  was  not  "Fidelio,"  and 
who  the  "  tiresome  and  capricious  tenor  "  really  was, 
will  scarce  be  explained  now.  There  were  rumours 
in  Vienna  musical  society  at  one  time  that  Beethoven 
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was  writing  an  opera  to  a  libretto  by  Schickaneder — 
and  this  may  have  been,  and  have  remained,  a  frag- 
ment of  his  first  conception.  The  life  of  a  genius  is 
a  battle,  or  rather  warfare,  from  first  to  last.  But 
few  have  had  the  hand-to-hand  fight  with  adversity 
that  was  Beethoven's  fate  as  he  climbed  the  sharp 
rocks  that  lay  between  him  and  the  realisation  of  his 
conceptions. 

In  early  years  he  had  his  childish  sorrows,  in  boy- 
hood his  grief  and  humiliations,  in  his  first  manhood 
his  great  difficulties.  Manhood  reached,  he  was 
met  on  the  threshold  by  a  torture  which  was  to  be  a 
long,  slow  martyrdom. 

Only  those  who  have  themselves  suffered  the  loss, 
or  partial  loss  of  hearing,  can  imagine  what  deafness 
means  to  a  musician — a  composer — in  the  very  outset 
of  his  life-work.  It  is  similar  to  the  loss  of  sight  in 
the  case  of  a  sculptor.  A  painter's  career  would  of 
course  end  with  the  inability  to  see,  but  the  sculptor 
has  still  his  sense  of  touch.  Deprived  of  hearing,  a 
musician  has  to  depend  entirely  upon  his  imagination 
and  experiences  of  the  past. 

Had  Beethoven  realised  what  lay  before  him,  he 
must  have  flinched  and  succumbed,  and  music  would 
not  have  developed  into  what  it  now  is.  For  he  was 
the  bridge  between  the  formal  pedantry  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  the  sometimes  wild  expansion  of 
the  nineteenth.  He  so  far  departed  from  the  lines 
adhered  to  by  Handel,  Mozart,  Haydn  and  others — 
the  lines  laid  down  by  Sebastian  Bach — that  the 
composers  who  followed  him  dared  to  fly  with  un- 
dipped wings,  and  to  explore  hitherto  unknown 
regions  of  sound.     There  was  no  man  so  great,  so 
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daring  as  he  among  those  that  followed  him  :  and  we 
can  scarcely  realise  the  depth  of  his  greatness,  and 
the  intensity  of  his  daring,  until  we  remember  that 
his  finest  orchestral  works,  his  symphonies,  his 
"Fidelio,"  his  greater  concertos  and  chamber  pieces 
were  written  without  his  bodily  ears  having  heard 
what  was  present  to  him  within  his  mind — without, 
in  fact,  his  being  able  to  verify  the  correctness  of  his 
ideas. 

1801  found  the  trouble  fairly  begun.  The  concerts 
of  the  spring  over,  he  left  the  Sailer-statte  for  the 
village  of  Hetzendorf. 

Hetzendorf  is  near  to  the  imperial  gardens  of 
Schonbrunn,  whose  shady  avenues  and  leafy  nooks 
were  throughout  his  life  one  of  the  resorts  where  he 
sought  the  atmosphere  of  peace  to  encourage  his  in- 
spirations. His  life  here  was  simplicity  itself — 
although  full  of  hard,  constant  work.  He  lived  in  a 
quiet  cottage  with  a  pleasant  garden,  and  rising  early, 
breakfasted  on  coffee  and  rolls,  and  then  wandered 
out,  sketchbook  under  arm,  to  lose  himself  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  projected  oratorio,  "  Christus 
am  Oelberge " — that  which  we  know  as  "  The 
Mount  of  Olives." 

In  a  wood  in  the  neighbourhood  was  an  oak  (some 
say  a  lime  tree),  where  a  rustic  seat  was  formed  by 
two  stems  which  shot  out  of  the  trunk  about  two 
feet  from  the  ground.  Twenty  years  later  he  said  to 
Schindler,  when  the  two  were  out  walking  and 
passed  this  tree — "  There  I  sat  when  I  was  com- 
posing *  The  Mount  of  Olives '  and  '  Fidelio.' " 

There,  accordingly,  were  conceived  the  noble  ideas 
of  the  sacred  story  he  embodied  in  the  well-known 
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oratorio  ;  although,  in  later  years,  be  it  said,  he 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  his  treatment  of  the 
central  character.  "  I  made  the  music  for  our  Lord 
too  dramatic — I  only  wish  I  could  correct  that 
fault ! "  he  said,  when  he  was  nearing  the  end  of  his 
pilgrimage. 

His  old  friend  and  patron,  the  Elector  Max  Franz, 
was  staying  at  Schonbrunn,  and  a  few  months  later, 
while  it  was  still  summer,  he  died.  They  doubtless 
often  met.  Beethoven  must  have  charmed  his  last 
hours  on  earth  by  many  a  delightful  and  consoling 
improvisation.  But  in  the  country  his  method  was 
to  be  the  willing  slave  of  his  muse.  He  had  no 
settled  hours  for  any  work  but  composition  ;  his 
flying  visits  to  the  city  were  mostly  made  when  he 
was  not  in  the  vein  for  creation ;  and  when  his 
friends  came  to  see  him,  even  their  claims  to  his 
attention  were  in  abeyance. 

The  libretto  of  the  oratorio  was  written  by  F.  X. 
Huber — a  prolific  writer  and  popular  dramatist — and 
that  it  was  written  quickly,  and  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  composer,  is  suggested  by  a  passage 
in  one  of  his  letters  where  he  says,  "  the  libretto  was 
written  by  the  poet  and  myself  in  fourteen  days." 

He  did  not  invariably  work  at  the  one  principal 
composition  he  had  in  his  mind.  His  sketchbooks 
show  that  many  fleeting  ideas  irrelevant  to  the  great 
work  in  hand,  whatever  it  might  be  at  the  time,  fre- 
quently occurred  to  him,  and  as  he  had  determined 
from  the  first  to  be  the  faithful  servant  of  inspiration, 
he  invariably  accorded  them  his  attention.  While 
he  was  giving  his  energies  principally  to  the  oratorio, 
he  was  perfecting  or  completing  lesser  things.     There 
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were  composed  during  this  year,  the  sonata  (op.  26) 
with  the  Funeral  March ;  the  one  in  D  (op.  25),  the 
String  Quintett  in  C  (op.  29),  the  two  sonatas  (op. 
27),  the  violin  sonatas  in  A  minor  and  F,  dedicated 
to  the  Count  de  Fries,  and  other  works. 

That  the  so-called  "  Moonlight  Sonata  "  was  born 
at  this  period  chimes  in  curiously  with  a  letter  written 
by  its  composer  as  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  his 
having  contemplated  marriage  with  Giulietta  Guic- 
ciardi,  at  all  events  for  a  time.  The  letter  from 
which  this  extract  is  quoted  was  one  written  by  him 
to  Dr.  Wegeler,  the  husband  of  his  dear  friend 
Lorchen  (Eleanore)  Breuning,  towards  the  close  of 
this  year : — 

"  You  can  hardly  believe  how  dreary  my  life  has 
been  for  two  years,  with  my  weakness  of  hearing 
haunting  me  like  a  spectre — and  how  I  have  shunned 
every  one,  and  although  there  is  so  little  of  the  misan- 
thrope in  me,  must  have  seemed  one.  ...  A  change 
has  been  brought  about  by  a  sweet,  fascinating  girl 
who  loves  me,  and  whom  I  love.  .  .  .  After  two 
years  1  once  more  enjoy  some  happy  moments,  and 
it  is  the  first  time  that  I  feel  that  marriage  would 
make  me  happy.  ...  It  is  a  pity  that  she  is  not  of 
my  own  station,  and  now  I  could  certainly  not  marry 
— I  must  travel  far  and  wide  first — but  for  my  hearing 
I  should  have  travelled  through  half  the  world  long 
ago,  and  it  must  be  done." 

Beethoven  was  not  one  of  those  self-contained, 
secretive  natures  whose  right  hand  does  not  know 
what  the  left  hand  is  about.  Most,  if  not  all,  his 
amourettes  were  well  known  to  his  friends.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  while  every  other  girl  or  woman 
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he  admired  was  no  secret  from  them,  there  would 
have  been  one  of  whose  existence  he  never  spoke, 
whose  entity  was  not  even  suspected.  So  the  reader 
is  forced  to  think  that  the  "  sweet,  fascinating  girl  " 
who,  although  "  not  of  his  own  station,"  loved  him  as 
he  loved  her,  was  in  all  probability  the  Countess 
Giulietta  Guicciardi. 

Wegeler,  the  companion  of  his  youth,  the  husband 
of  Eleanore,  was  one  of  his  confidants.  To  Wegeler 
were  confided  his  fears  that  his  deafness  was  no  pass- 
ing malady,  but  a  threatened  loss  of  the  sense.  At 
that  time  he  had  placed  himself  under  Dr.  Vering, 
whose  remedies  appear,  at  this  day,  too  antiquated 
for  serious  consideration.  But  it  will  be  best  to 
quote  the  letter  he  wrote  to  Wegeler  in  the  June  of 
1801. 

"Vienna,  June  29,  1801. 

"  My  dear,  good  Wegeler, 

"  How  much  I  thank  you  for  your  remem- 
brance of  me  !  I  have  so  little  deserved  it,  or  sought 
to  deserve  it !  And  you  remain  so  very  kind — the 
true,  good,  staunch  friend,  in  spite  of  my  inexcusable 
negligence ! 

"  Never  think  that  I  can  possibly  forget  you  all, 
who  were  once  so  good  and  kind  to  me.  There  are 
moments  when  I  yearn  for  you — when  I  long  to  be 
with  you.  My  fatherland — the  lovely  place  where  I 
first  saw  the  light — is  still  as  clearly  before  my  eyes 
as  when  I  left  it.  In  short,  I  regard  the  hour  when 
I  shall  see  you,  and  once  more  greet  our  Father 
Rhine,  as  the  happiest  in  my  future  life.  But  when 
that  will  be  I  cannot  say. 

"  This  much  I  can  tell  you,  that  you  will  yet  see 
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me  become  truly  great,  not  only  as  an  artist,  but  you 
will  find  me  a  better,  a  more  perfect,  man,  and  if 
only  matters  are  better,  then,  in  our  fatherland,  my 
art  shall  be  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  the  poor. 
Oh,  happy  moment !  How  blest  I  consider  myself, 
that  I  may  be  able  to  promote  that  which  you  so  much 
desire !  " 

(He  then  speaks  of  his  circumstances,  which  pro- 
mised well.  He  "  asks  his  terms  "  and  "  gets  them." 
He"  sees  a  friend  in  want — his  purse  may  not  admit 
of  his  helping  him  there  and  then — but  he  has  only 
to  sit  down  and  write,  and  his  friend  is  no  longer  in 
need.") 

"  My  hearing  has  been  gradually  becoming  weaker 
for  the  last  three  years,  and  in  addition  to  this  I 
suffer  from  indigestion,  which,  as  you  know,  has 
already  troubled  me,  and  which  is  much  worse." 

(Then,  after  detailing  the  various  remedies  given 
by  the  several  doctors — cold  baths,  tepid  baths,  pills, 
infusion  for  ear-lotion,  etc.,  he  adds) : — 

"  Day  and  night  I  have  a  buzzing  and  singing  in 
my  ears.  My  life  is  indeed  miserable  when  for  two 
years  I  have  shunned  society  because  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  say  to  people,  '  I  am  deaf.'  Had  I  any 
other  profession,  it  would  matter  less ;  but  in  mine 
it  is  a  terrible  position  for  my  enemies,  whose  number 
is  not  a  small  one — what  would  they  say  of  it  ? 

"  To  give  you  an  example  of  my  deafness :  I 
assure  you  that  in  the  theatre  I  must  get  quite  close 
to  the  orchestra  to  understand  the  performers.  If  I 
am  any  distance  from  the  singers  and  instruments  I 
cannot  even  distinguish  the  high  notes.    It  is  marvel- 
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lous  that  there  are  persons  who  have  not  noticed  it — 
as  I  had  fits  of  abstraction,  they  attribute  it  to  that. 
.  .  .  What  will  come  of  it  all,  Heaven  alone  knows ! 

"  Vering  says  it  will  get  better,  if  it  cannot 
be  altogether  cured.  I  have  often  cursed  my 
existence — but  Plutarch  has  helped  me  to  be  resigned. 
I  will,  if  I  can,  defy  fate — meanwhile  there  will 
be  moments  in  my  life  when  I  shall  be  the  most 
wretched  of  God's  creatures.  .  .  ." 

Then  he  begs  him  to  tell  no  one  of  his  misfortune, 
not  even  his  dear  "  Lorchen."  He  had  not  yet  faced 
the  inevitable.     He  still  hoped  against  hope. 

Besides  the  Dr.  Vering  alluded  to,  he,  in  his  intense 
anxiety,  consulted  others ;  among  them  the  husband 
of  his  admired  friend  Christina  Gerardi,  Dr.  Joseph 
Frank,  and  Wegeler  himself.  But  no  relief  ensued. 
The  hour  was  at  hand  when  he  would  need  all  his 
fortitude,  strength  of  character,  and  devotion  to  his 
art  to  help  him  confront  his  terrible  cross. 

Wandering  in  Nature  as  he  did,  the  calm  beauty 
of  the  mountains  and  valleys  which  make  the  north 
and  west  of  Vienna  so  delightful,  was  soothing  to  his 
nerves,  excited  by  mental  work  and  racked  with 
suspense.  Books  were  the  companions  of  the  little 
leisure  he  allowed  himself.  Shakespeare  was  his 
favourite  poet,  apart  from  Schiller  and  those  of  his 
own  country.  But  translations  of  the  classic  writers 
of  antiquity  were  among  the  volumes  in  his  little 
library,  and  Schindler  tells  us  that  "he  had  as  intimate 
a  knowledge  of  some  of  those  as  of  his  own  scores." 
He  had  an  intense  predilection  for  a  book  of 
Christian  Sturm's,  "  Betrachtungen  Tiber  die  Werhe 
Gottes"  and,  old-fashioned  as  this  popular  treatise 
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was,  he  read  and  re-read  it  at  intervals  throughout 
his  life. 

In  the  evenings  he  sat  down  to  his  piano  and  ex- 
temporised. And  thus  passed  the  first  months  of  the 
lonely  man,  threatened  with  the  coming  ordeal  which 
would  make  that  loneliness  lifelong. 


CHAPTER   IX 

Ries'  account  of  visit  to  Heiligenstadt — Increasing  deafness — His  "will" — 
Forster — Kotzebue — Rehearsal  of  ' '  Mount  of  Olives  " 

THE  works  of  his  published  in  1801  were :  the 
Concerto  (op.  15),  sonata  for  piano  and  horn 
(op.  17),  Quintett  (op.  16),  the  "Prometheus"  music 
— variations — Sonatas  (op.  23  and  24),  Quartett  (op. 
18),  Concerto  in  B  (op.  19),  and  Symphony  in  C 
(op.  21).  These,  be  it  understood,  were  published. 
As  we  have  seen,  besides  working  steadily  at  the 
"  Mount  of  Olives,"  he  was  developing  schemes  for 
many  other  works  at  the  same  time. 

During  the  winter  of  1801-2  his  deafness  became 
so  alarming  to  him  that  he  began  to  doubt  whether 
Vering  really  understood  his  case,  and  he  consulted 
the  well-known  Dr.  Schmidt. 

Dr.  Schmidt  does  not  appear  to  have  drenched 
him  with  drugs  after  the  manner  of  the  ordinary 
practitioners  of  that  day,  but  to  have  recommended 
him  a  course  by  far  more  difficult  and  troublesome 
to  him  than  any  "  Cur  "  or  system — viz.  to  "  spare 
his  hearing  as  much  as  possible."  He  also  advised 
him  to  stay  at  Heiligenstadt  or  Dobling. 

Thither  accordingly  the  composer  betook  himself, 
and  found  rooms  in  a  larger  cottage  which  lay  half- 
way between  the  village  and  Nussdorf,  close  to  the 
Kahlenberg.  It  is  now  built  up  and  surrounded  by 
suburban  villas  and  large  houses  ;  but  at  that  time 
there  was  a  beautiful  view  from  the  cottage  windows 
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over  fields,  across  the  Danube,  and  the  plain  as  far 
as  the  Carpathians,  blue  above  the  horizon. 

Here  he  was  within  easy  access  of  his  physician  and 
but  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  baths  of  Heiligen- 
stadt,  while,  if  he  went  in  the  opposite  direction,  he 
came  upon  the  valley  in  which,  later  on,  he  composed 
his  Pastoral  Symphony.  He  often  wandered  by  the 
Schreiberbach,  where  a  shady  path  is  now  called  the 
"  Beethovengang,"  and  is  adorned  by  his  bust. 

A  quantity  of  publications  was  issued  just  about 
the  time  he  left  the  city,  including  the  Serenade 
(op.  25),  the  Sonatas  in  B  flat  and  A  flat  (op.  22  and 
26),  and  other  things,  but  his  productive  activity  was 
by  no  means  satisfied.  He  began  to  busy  himself 
with  the  arrangement  of  his  Septett  as  violin  quintett 
and  pianoforte  Trio — his  pianoforte  and  wind  quintett 
as  quartett  for  pianoforte  and  strings,  etc.  It  would 
seem  as  if  his  genius  for  composition  arose  and 
rushed  out  with  the  overpowering  impetus  of  a 
mountain  torrent,  leaping  over  every  obstacle  in  its 
way  with  a  passionate  scorn  of  obstructions. 

Here  he  modelled  the  Sonatas  1  and  2,  op.  29. 
Czerny  relates  an  anecdote  in  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  ideas  originated.  Seated  near 
the  windows  of  the  cottage  one  day,  he  saw  a  rider 
gallop  past,  and  the  clattering  hoofs  upon  the  hard 
road — sounds  he  could  then  still  hear — gave  him  the 
idea  of  the  Finale  of  his  Sonata  in  D  minor  (op.  31). 


These  sonatas  were  the  occasion  of  a  quarrel  be- 
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tween  Ludwig  and  his  brother  Caspar  (or  Carl). 
Caspar  was  for  ever  meddling  in  his  elder  and  greater 
brother's  affairs,  and  although  Ludwig  had  promised 
these  particular  compositions  to  the  publisher  Nageli, 
of  Zurich,  Caspar  was  for  selling  them  to  a  firm  in 
Leipzig. 

There  had  been  a  certain  amount  of  outspoken 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  one  day, 
when  out  walking  together  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Heiligenstadt,  the  matter  came  to  a  head,  and  both 
brothers  lost  their  temper.  There  was  a  violent 
quarrel,  and  shortly  afterwards  Ludwig  gave  Hies 
the  sonatas  to  send  on  to  Zurich,  together  with  a 
letter  to  his  brother  enclosed  in  one  to  Steffen  von 
Breuning  that  he  might  see  how  he  had  ended  the 
affair.  Ries  says  that  these  letters  were  excellent, 
showing  both  wisdom  and  gentleness.  To  his  brother 
he  began  by  placing  his  conduct  before  him  in  its 
obvious  light,  then  continued  by  assuring  him  of  his 
full  and  free  forgiveness,  ending  with  a  warning  that  if 
he  had  real  regard  for  his  own  future  life  and  happi- 
ness, he  would  alter  his  course  of  conduct.  His 
letter  to  Breuning  was  also,  said  Ries,  a  most  ad- 
mirable one. 

His  faithful  pupil  and  friend  Ries  has  also  given 
some  details  of  this  stay  at  Heiligenstadt.  He 
writes : — 

"  In  its  commencement  his  hardness  of  hearing 
was  such  a  delicate  subject  with  him,  that  one  had 
to  be  very  careful  not  to  appear  aware  of  the  de- 
ficiency by  raising  one's  voice.  If  he  had  not  rightly 
understood  what  was  said,  he  seemed  to  attribute  it 
to  abstraction  on  his  part.  .  .  . 
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"  Sometimes  he  would  say,  at  eight  o'clock,  after 
breakfast,  k  Let  us  go  for  a  little  walk '  (instead  of 
sitting  down  to  a  lesson).  We  went,  but  more  often 
than  not  remained  out  until  three  or  four  o'clock, 
taking  some  refreshment  at  a  neighbouring  village. 
During  one  of  these  excursions  he  gave  me  a  proof 
of  the  diminution  of  his  hearing  powers  of  which 
von  Breuning  had  spoken  to  me.  .  .  . 

"  I  saw  him  notice  a  shepherd  who  was  playing  in 
the  forest,  and  rather  prettily,  upon  an  elderwood 
pipe.  He  could  not  hear  it  at  all  for  a  whole  half- 
hour  ;  and  although  1  pretended  that  neither  could 
I  (which  was  untrue),  he  became  unusually  silent 
and  morose.  ..." 

This  circumstance,  indeed,  was  the  beginning  of  a 
long  fit  of  melancholy  which,  until  he  had  faced  the 
future,  with  any  unknown  horror  it  might  contain — 
as  many  of  us  have  to  do,  boldly,  at  one  time  or 
another  in  our  lives — bid  fair  to  wreck  him  both 
mentally  and  physically.  Meanwhile,  he  continued 
his  daily  work,  and  Ries  tells  us  what  sometimes 
happened  when  inspiration  seized  upon  him. 

"  On  one  occasion  an  excursion  of  ours  was  pro- 
longed until  eight  o'clock.  He  had  been  humming 
to  himself  the  whole  way,  and  keeping  up  a  sort  of 
howling,  without  articulating  any  distinct  sounds. 
When  I  asked  what  it  all  was,  he  said  he  had  'just 
thought  of  a  subject  for  the  last  movement  of  a 
sonata.'  On  entering  his  room,  he  rushed  up  to  the 
piano  without  even  removing  his  hat.  T  betook 
myself  to  a  corner,  and  he  forgot  all  about  me — 
storming  over  the  keys  for  the  next  hour  until  the 
Finale  was  almost  in  shape  as  it  is  now.     When  he 
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had  finished,  and  he  got  up,  he  seemed  surprised  at 
first  to  see  me  there,  then  said,  '  I  cannot  give  you 
a  lesson  to-day  ;  I  must  work.'  " 

As  this  was  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  after  a  long 
day's  pedestrianism,  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  once 
more  had  a  "  raptus,"  and  was  hardly  recovered  from 
it  when  he  spoke  to  his  tired  pupil. 

But  he  was  more  than  an  invaluable  teacher  to 
young  Ries.  He  was  as  jealous  for  his  interests  as 
if  he  had  been  his  own  son.  Before  this  visit  to 
Heiligenstadt  he  had  helped  to  his  outfit — the  letter 
regarding  the  affair  is  short,  but  to  the  point : — 

"  Vienna,  1801. 
"  Herewith,  dear  Ries,  are  four  corrected  parts — 
you  can  look  the  others  through,  also  the  letter  to 
Count  Browne.  In  it  I  say  that  he  must  give  you 
the  fifty  ducats,  as  you  have  to  be  equipped.  That 
is  a  necessity  of  which  he  scarcely  can  complain, 
since,  after  you  have  seen  to  it,  you  will  be  accom- 
panying him  to  Baden  the  Monday  of  next  week. 
Meanwhile  I  must  reproach  you  that  you  did  not 
apply  to  me  long  ago.  Am  I  not  your  true  friend  ? 
Why  hide  your  needs  from  me  ?  None  of  my  friends 
shall  want  as  long  as  I  have  something !  I  should 
already  have  sent  you  a  small  sum  if  I  had  not 
hoped  to  get  this  from  Browne.  If  it  does  not  come 
off,  send  at  once  to  your  friend        «  Beethoven." 

It  was  Beethoven  who  procured  Ries  his  engage- 
ment as  pianist  to  Count  Browne,  and  on  one  of  the  oc- 
casions when  the  young  man  was  in  attendance  upon 
his  patron  at  the  favourite  Viennese  resort,  Baden,  an 
amusing  little  scene  occurred.     Ries  tells  us : — 
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"Every  evening  I  was  called  upon  to  play  Bee- 
thoven's pieces — which  I  did — playing  sometimes  by 
heart,  sometimes  from  the  music,  before  an  audience 
of  Beethoven  enthusiasts. 

"  The  mere  name  of  Beethoven  carrying  conviction 
with  it  to  most  of  them,  I  could,  by  my  reading  of 
a  work,  easily  convince  them  as  to  its  excellence  and 
charm,  or  the  reverse.  One  day,  a  little  tired  of  the 
performing  business,  I  played  a  March  to  them  which 
had  just  happened  to  come  into  my  head — quite  with- 
out arriere-pensee.  An  aged  Countess,  who  was  really 
quite  a  nuisance  to  Beethoven  with  her  adoration  of 
him,  held  forth  on  the  subject  with  enthusiasm,  for 
she  believed  I  had,  to  gratify  her  and  the  rest  of  the 
fanatics,  allowed  them  to  hear  an  entirely  new  work 
of  his. 

"  As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  Beethoven  arrived  at 
Baden  the  next  day.  As  he  entered  Count  Browne's 
apartments,  the  old  lady  burst  forth  into  eulogies  of 
•  that  most  wonderful  and  delightful  March.'  Imagine 
my  predicament !  Well  aware,  however,  that  Bee- 
thoven could  not  bear  the  old  Countess,  I  at  once 
took  him  aside  and  whispered  that  I  was  only  amus- 
ing myself  at  the  expense  of  her  folly.  Luckily  for 
me,  he  took  it  very  well ;  but  the  situation  became 
embarrassing  indeed  when  I  was  called  upon  to 
repeat  the  March,  Beethoven  standing  by  !  Extrava- 
gant praises  were  lavished  upon  his  genius  by  every 
one  present,  to  which  he  listened — first  confounded — 
then  with  barely  suppressed  annoyance — until  at 
last  his  sense  of  humour  came  to  my  rescue,  and  he 
burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter. 

"  Later  on  he  said  to  me :  '  You  see  what  these 
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connoisseurs  are,  my  dear  Ries.  Give  them  a  favour- 
ite name — and  they  ask  no  more.' " 

Already  Beethoven  was  beginning  to  learn  what 
the  admiration  of  even  his  more  educated  admirers 
was  really  worth.  From  the  very  beginning  of  his 
career,  indeed,  is  to  be  traced  the  course  of  disen- 
chantment with  human  nature  as  he  knew  it,  which 
ended  only  with  his  life  in  this  world.  His  father, 
his  brothers,  his  fellow-artists,  little  wonder  that  his 
experiences  bred  a  habit  of  distrust — that  sensitive 
doubt  which  arose  to  interrupt  his  friendships  and  to 
make  him  incipiently  suspicious  of  even  his  dearest 
friends. 

The  Sonatas  which  were  sent  to  Nageli  had  still 
adventures  to  come — their  history  did  not  end  with 
the  quarrel  between  the  brothers.  Ries  tells  yet 
another  incident  in  connection  with  the  Sonata  in  G 
(op.  31,  No.  1). 

"  When  the  proofs  arrived  from  Nageli  for  correc- 
tion," he  writes,  "  I  found  Beethoven  at  his  writing- 
desk.  'Play  the  Sonata  once  through,'  he  said  to 
me,  without  moving.  There  were  numerous  faults 
in  the  proofs,  which  excited  his  impatience.  But  in 
the  first  allegro  Nageli  had  gone  so  far  as  to  interpo- 
late four  bars : — 
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As  I  played  these,  Beethoven  sprang  up  in  a  rage, 
rushed  towards  me,  and  half  dragged  me  from  the 
piano,  crying  '  Where  the  deuce  is  that  ? ' 

"  When  he  saw  the  actual  printed  bars  his  anger 
and  astonishment  were  unbounded.  I  undertook  the 
commission  to  correct  all  errors  and  to  send  the 
Sonata  to  Simrock  in  Bonn  to  be  issued  as  an  edition 
'tres  correcte.' " 

After  these  sonatas  were  well  known  in  Vienna, 
his  friend  Dolezalek  asked  him  one  day  if  that  were 
all  right  (showing  him  the  D  minor  Sonata),  upon 
which  Beethoven  retorted,  "  That  is  right  enough — 
only  it  will  not  get  into  that  hard  Bohemian  head  of 
yours." 

This  summer  of  1802  was  altogether  a  depressing 
one  for  Beethoven.  His  deafness  was  slowly  but 
surely  increasing ;  he  was  gradually  awakening  to 
the  fact  that  his  brothers'  regard  for  him  was  almost 
entirely  selfish ;  his  former  patron,  the  Elector  Max 
Franz,  had  died  ;  he  was  virtually  alone  in  the  world 
except  for  his  Austrian  friends  and  patrons.  Little 
wonder  that  his  health  gave  way,  and  his  depression 
bid  fair  to  overwhelm  him,  body  and  soul. 

Whether  he  felt  a  forewarning  of  early  death — or 
whether,  as  many  may  think  after  reading  the  strange 
document  appended,  which  was  the  outcome  of  this 
time — he  even  actually  felt  tempted  to  suicide,  we 
can  only  surmise.  His  biographers  have  differed 
upon  this  point  as  upon  so  many  others.  Mr.  Thayer 
throws  the  blame  of  his  temporary  hypochondria  upon 
Dr.  Schmidt. 

"  One  must  question  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Schmidt 
when   he   advised  him  to   remain    so   far   from   all 
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society,"  he  writes,  "  all  the  more,  because  the  benefit 
of  it  to  his  hearing  was  simply  nil.  It  provided  him 
with  endless  leisure  in  which  to  brood  over  his  mis- 
fortunes ;  it  made  it  possible  for  him  to  imagine  that 
his  secret  was  still  undiscovered ;  it  induced  him  to 
postpone,  by  far  too  long  for  his  peace  of  mind,  the 
bitter  moment  of  confession ;  and  therefore  he  was 
robbed  of  the  tender  sympathy  and  solicitude  of  his 
friends,  whose  lips — so  long  as  he  retained  his  secret 
— were  sealed." 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  between  the 
intervals  of  his  composing  reveries,  when  of  course 
the  ordinary  course  of  reflection  was  even  more 
suspended  than  in  sleep,  he  brooded  over  his  deafness, 
and  that,  on  some  occasion  when  his  imagination 
had  depicted  possible  horrors  to  come  more  vividly 
than  usual,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  this,  which  he 
called  his  "  will." 

This  memorial  was  written  on  a  large  sheet  of 
paper,  carefully,  in  a  clear  firm  hand,  and  without 
many  erasures  or  corrections.  It  was  found  among 
a  quantity  of  papers  which  old  Artaria,  the  publisher, 
sold  after  his  death  in  1827.  At  the  back  is  a 
certificate  signed  Jacob  Hotchevar  (the  man  who 
became  guardian  to  Beethoven's  nephew  at  Breuning's 
death),  stating  that  he  had  obtained  it  from  Artaria 
and  Co. 

Then  there  is  a  certificate  of  identity  by  Johann 
van  Beethoven.  The  next  possessor  of  the  document 
was  Aloys  Fuchs ;  and  whoever  may  have  owned  it 
in  the  interim,  it  was  purchased  by  the  violinist  Ernst 
in  1855,  and  later  on  presented  by  him  to  the  great 
genius   Jenny   Lind   and   her   husband    Herr    Otto 
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Goldschmidt,  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude  for  their 
kind  assistance  at  a  concert  of  his. 

Herr  and  Madame  Goldschmidt  lent  it  to  Mr. 
Thayer  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1861,  to  have  a  copy 
taken,  and  that  copy  is  quoted  here. 

It  differs  from  that  adduced  by  Schindler  and 
others  by  the  absence  of  asterisks  where  the  name  of 
his  brother  Johann  is  suppressed — by  the  peculiarity 
of  the  spelling  of  the  name  "  Heiligenstadt "  and 
some  other  trifling  details.  Translated,  it  reads  as 
follows : — 

"  To  my  brothers  Carl  and  *    Beethoven. 

"  O  you  people  who  hold  me,  or  interpret  me, 
as  full  of  enmity,  obstinacy,  and  misanthropy,  what 
a  wrong  you  do  me !  You  do  not  know  the  hidden 
causes  of  that  which  seems  to  you  so.  From  child- 
hood my  heart  and  mind  were  filled  with  goodwill, 
even  to  the  doing  of  great  actions.  But  think ;  for 
six  years  I  have  been  in  an  incurable  condition,  ren- 
dered worse  by  unskilful  treatment ;  my  hope  to  be 
relieved  has  been  disappointed  year  after  year,  and 
I  am  at  last  compelled  to  submit  to  a  lasting  evil — 
for  a  cure  may  take  years,  if  it  be  not,  indeed,  an 
impossibility.  Born  with  a  lively,  fiery  tempera- 
ment, and  naturally  susceptible  to  the  charms  of 
society,  1  have  had  to  renounce  them  early,  and  to 
live  my  life  alone.  .  .  .  When  I  sometimes  tried  to 
get  the  better  of  it  all,  how  hard  it  was  to  be  over- 
come by  my  too  wretched  experiences  of  my  defec- 
tive hearing,  and  yet  I  found  it  impossible  to  say  to 
others,  *  Speak  louder — shout — for  I  am  deaf ! '  How 
was  it  possible  for  me  to  bring  myself  to  confess  the 
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weakness  of  a  sense  which  until  then  had  been  mine 
in  a  perfection  few  in  my  profession  know,  or  ever 
will  know  ?  I  could  not  do  it !  So  forgive  me  when 
I  do  not  seem  to  care  co  be  among  you.  My  mis- 
fortune is  doubly  grievous  to  me,  because  it  causes 
me  to  be  misunderstood.  I  am  cut  off  from  refined 
intercourse,  friendly  converse,  all  the  pleasures  of 
human  societv.  Absolutely  alone,  I  dare  only  ven- 
ture into  the  company  of  others  when  necessity 
demands  it.  I  must  live  as  an  exile  ;  for  when  I  am 
with  others  I  am  overcome  with  anxiety  lest  I  should 
betray  my  condition.  This  is  how  it  has  been  with 
me  during  this  half-year  in  the  country.  The  warn- 
ing of  my  sensible  physician  to  spare  my  hearing  has 
agreed  with  my  present  frame  of  mind — although 
my  impulses  are  attracted  by  society — I  have  allowed 
myself  to  be  enticed  into  it.  But  what  a  humiliation, 
when  some  one  stood  by  me  and  heard  a  flute  playing 
and  I  heard  nothing,  and  when  some  one  heard  a 
shepherd  singing  and  I  could  not  hear  it !  Such 
occurrences  brought  me  almost  to  despair — a  little 
more,  and  I  might  have  ended  my  life  ;  my  art  alone 
held  me  back !  It  seemed  impossible  to  leave  this 
world  until  I  have  produced  all  that  lies  within  me. 
Thus  I  have  endured  this  miserable  state — so  truly 
wretched,  with  a  frame  so  susceptible,  that  the  slightest 
change  can  transpose  me  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  possible  condition.  Patience — so  we  are  told 
— I  must  elect  for  my  guide.  I  have  it.  Strong, 
I  hope,  will  be  my  resolution  to  endure  until  inexor- 
able Fate  may  cut  the  thread.  Perhaps  matters  may 
improve,  perhaps  not ;  already  in  my  twenty-eighth 
year  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  I  must  become 
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a  philosopher.  It  is  no  easy  matter — and  for  an 
artist  it  is  harder  than  for  any  other.  O  God !  Thou 
seest  into  my  soul  and  knowest  that  brotherly  love 
and  the  will  to  do  good  are  there  !  O  men,  who  may 
read  this,  believe  me,  you  have  wronged  me,  and  I 
am  an  unfortunate  who  would  be  comforted  to  find 
one  like  himself  who,  in  spite  of  all  hindrances,  has 
done  his  utmost  to  gain  admittance  into  the  ranks  of 
worthy  artists  and  men. 

"  You,  my  brothers  Carl  and  ,  as  soon 

as  I  am  dead,  beg  Professor  Schmidt,  should  he  be 
still  living,  to  write  an  account  of  my  disease  and  to 
append  it  to  this  paper,  that  at  least  the  world  may 
be  reconciled  to  me  after  my  death  as  much  as  is 
possible.  I  declare  you  both  heirs  to  my  little  pro- 
perty (if  it  can  be  called  so).  Divide  it  fairly ;  help 
each  other  and  agree  together.  What  you  may 
have  done  against  me,  that,  you  know,  I  forgave  long 
ago.  I  thank  you  in  particular,  brother  Carl,  for  the 
affection  you  have  shown  me  of  late.  My  wish  for 
you  is  that  you  may  have  a  better  life — one  freer  from 
care  —  than  mine.  Recommend  virtue  to  your 
children,  for  that — not  wealth — can  alone  make  one 
happy.  I  speak  from  experience.  It  was  this  which 
supported  me  in  trouble — it  is  this,  and  my  art,  which 
I  have  to  thank  that  I  did  not  end  my  life  by  suicide. 
.  .  .  Farewell,  and  love  each  other  !  I  thank  all  my 
friends,  particularly  Prince  Lichnowsky  and  Professor 
Schmidt.  I  wish  one  of  you  to  keep  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky's  instruments ;  still,  let  no  quarrel  on  the 
subject  arise  between  you.  If  they  would  be  of  more 
use  to  you  in  another  way — sell  them.  How  thank- 
ful I  am  that  I  may  be  of  use  to  you  in  my  grave ! 
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May  it  be  so  !  I  shall  hasten  to  meet  Death  with 
joy.  If  he  comes  before  I  have  had  time  to  develop 
all  my  art-gifts,  he  will  come  too  soon — and,  in  spite  of 
my  hard  fate,  I  shall  wish  he  had  delayed  .  .  .  still  I 
am  content,  for  will  he  not  release  me  from  a  state 
of  endless  suffering  ?  Death — come  when  thou  wilt, 
I  await  thee  with  courage !  Farewell — and  do  not 
quite  forget  me,  even  in  death.  I  have  deserved  it  of 
you  both,  for  I  have  often  thought  of  you,  and  how 
to  make  you  happy,  in  life.     May  you  be  so  ! 

"  Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 
"  Heiglnstadt,  (Seal.) 

"Gth  October, 

"1802." 
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"  Heiglnstadt,  10^  October,  1802. 
"  Thus,  then,  I  take  my  leave  of  you,  and 
with  sorrow — for  the  hope  with  which  I 
came  here,  to  recover  somewhat  must  be 
altogether  abandoned.  Hope  is  as  dead 
for  me  as  are  the  withered  leaves  which  are 
falling  to  the  ground.  As  I  came  here,  so 
I  shall  return  ;  only  the  courage  which  I  felt 
in  the  bright  summer  days — that  has  left 
me.  O  Providence !  Let  but  one  day  of 
pure  joy  break  for  me  !  It  is  so  long  that  I 
have  been  a  stranger  to  pure  joy ;  shall  I 
ever  feel  it — in  the  temple  of  Nature  and 
mankind  ?  Never  ?  No — that  would  be  too 
hard ! " 


Written  by  a  more  ordinary  man  under  less  extra- 
ordinary circumstances,  this  document  would  have 
been   morbid.      But   Beethoven   was   not   only,   by 
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reason  of  the  greatness  of  his  genius  and  originality, 
an  extraordinary  man,  but  his  position  was  at  that 
moment,  as  it  afterwards  remained,  exceptional  and 
even  unparalleled  in  musical  history. 

A  creative  musician — without  his  hearing  ...  an 
anomaly,  almost  an  impossibility  !  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  long  cry  of  almost  agony  of  soul  was 
uttered  in  the  supreme  crisis  of  his  life.  Few,  if  any 
of  us,  know  the  awful  moment  when  a  human 
being,  in  active  life,  in  full  health,  is  suddenly  con- 
fronted by  death — death,  horrible,  inevitable,  as  in 
shipwreck  or  railway  accident.  Those  who  have 
survived  so  terrible  an  experience  speak  of  it  as  the 
realisation  of  a  nightmare.  The  fate  which  Beethoven 
met  face  to  face  this  year  of  his  life  was  far  worse  in 
his  eyes  than  any  death — for  it  was  a  death  in  life. 
He  saw  before  him  long  years  of  fruitless,  hopeless 
effort ;  for  how,  modest  as  he  was,  little  as  he  had 
then  realised  the  magnitude  of  his  gifts,  could  he 
imagine  that  it  was  in  him  to  write  the  grandest, 
noblest  works  when  he  might  be  so  far  deprived  of 
hearing  that  however  loudly  he  struck  the  keys  of 
his  piano  he  would  hear  nothing  ?  He  had  to  resign 
himself  to  the  probable  wreck  of  every  project,  every 
beautiful  conception,  every  noble  idea,  which  would 
hereafter  flock  into  his  mind  ;  and,  as  that  wonderful 
mind  of  his  had  hitherto  been  the  channel  through 
which  flowed  a  perpetual  stream  of  melody,  he  felt  that 
possibly  the  name  of  his  future  inspirations  was  legion. 

A  man  who  had  indulged  his  passions,  and  wasted 
his  strength  in  vice,  would  probably  have  ended  his 
existence  there  and  then  by  the  means  readiest  to 
hand.     But  with  all  his  hopelessness  and  anguish  he 
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was  calm,  if  not  resigned.  He  does  not  reproach  his 
Maker,  or  ever  question  His  decrees — he  is  prepared 
for  "a  state  of  endless  suffering."  In  this  hour  of 
abasement,  when  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  heart  his 
mouth  spoke,  and  he  cried  to  both  God  and  mankind 
"out  of  the  depths,"  he  was  great  with  the  moral 
greatness  of  a  soul  which  sought  to  do  the  Will  of 
the  Highest  rather  than — or  even  to  the  absolute  ex- 
tinction of — his  own. 

Mr.  Thayer  suggests  that  the  fresh   courage  he 
showed  when  these  crucial  hours  were  over,  and  the 
docile  attitude  in  which  he  afterwards  pursued  his 
now  difficult  life-work,  were  due  to  a  certain  reaction 
after  the  effervescence  when  he  penned  the  foregoing 
"will."   But  this  alone  would  scarcely  have  armed 
him  for  the  desperate  battle  he  was  called  upon  to 
fight,  and  to  the  last,  with  adverse  circumstances. 
The  outcome  of  a  virtuous  life  is  resignation,  and  the 
result  of  that  God-given  resignation  is  a  sublimity  of 
courage  which  fears  nothing  in  time  or  eternity.     Let 
any  who  doubt  this  refer  to  the  life-histories  of  the 
truly  great — those  who  have  "  left  footprints  on  the 
sands  of  time."     Why,  in  the  writing  of  the  docu- 
ment, he  left  spaces  for  Johann's  name  instead  of 
inserting  it,  none  of  his  biographers  have  felt  able  to 
determine.     Schindler  tells  us  that  the  blank  spaces 
where  Johann's  name  should  have  been  are  the  more 
"  striking  "  in  that  Johann  had  but  recently  arrived 
in  Vienna — which,  interpreted,  may  mean  that  there 
had  not  yet  been  time  or  opportunity  for  Ludwig  to 
know  the  worst  of  Johann. 

However  this  may  have  been,  an  interesting  fact 
is   that,   at   the   time   he  wrote  what   Mr.   Thayer 
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terms  this  "pro-memorial,"  the  Symphony  in  D,  with 
its  noble  and  imposing  introduction,  its  brilliant 
allegro,  and  lovely  larghetto,  was  in  active  prepara- 
tion amid  the  rural  surroundings  which  inspired  the 
"  Pastorale." 

In  the  early  autumn  he  returned  to  Vienna,  and, 
leaving  his  rooms  in  the  "  Sailer-statte,"  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  Peters-platz. 

The  Peters-platz  is  close  to  the  "  Bauern-markt," 
and  midway  between  the  "  Graben "  and  "  Tiefen- 
graben."  It  was  not  very  far  from  the  gardens,  and 
what  was  then  the  open  country  beyond  the  ram- 
parts ;  still,  it  is  somewhat  curious  that  with  his  ears 
in  so  sensitive  a  state,  he  should  have  chosen  to 
establish  himself  in  a  house  close  to  the  bell  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  well  within  hearing  of  the  peal  of 
St.  Stephen's  in  St.  Stephan's-platz. 

Perhaps  it  may  have  been  because  of  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  his  friend  Forster. 

Forster  lived  on  the  story  above  these  new  apart- 
ments of  Beethoven's,  and  his  young  son  was  to  be 
the  composer's  pupil.  The  little  lad  related,  in  man- 
hood, how  one  of  his  earliest  recollections  was  braving 
the  dark  of  the  chilly  staircase  those  bitter  winter 
mornings  when,  as  early  as  six  o'clock,  he  made  his 
way  down  to  Beethoven's  rooms  for  his  lesson.  He 
was  but  six  years  old,  and  on  one  occasion  clambered 
back  to  his  parents'  apartments  crying  because  his 
master  had  tapped  his  fingers  with  one  of  the  coarse 
steel  needles  with  which  the  woollen  jackets  worn  by 
the  peasants  are  knitted. 

Later  on,  Beethoven  returned  for  a  while  to  the 
apartments  which  Baron  Pasqualati  kept  sacred  to 
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him  in  his  house  (he  would  not  allow  them  to  be  let, 
saying,  "  Beethoven  is  sure  to  want  them  again "), 
and  little  Forster  has  further  impressions  connected 
with  staircases.  This  time  he  had  to  mount,  and 
four  flights  of  stairs ;  and  he  constantly  arrived  at 
his  destination  so  out  of  breath  that  Beethoven  chid 
him,  telling  him  '"'he  would  ruin  his  lungs  if  he  were 
not  more  careful." 

Kotzebue  arrived  in  Vienna  from  Italy  about  this 
time.  His  is  an  interesting  personality.  He  studied 
law  in  the  Jena  University,  and  after  filling  several 
posts  in  Russia,  whither  he  afterwards  betook  him- 
self, was  appointed  Governor  of  Revel,  in  Esthonia, 
by  the  Empress  Catherine  the  Second.  Then,  devot- 
ing himself  to  dramatic  literature,  he  accepted  the 
position  of  director  of  the  Vienna  Court  Theatre. 
In  1800  he  returned  to  Russia,  but,  suspected  of 
having  written  a  pamphlet  denouncing  the  Czar 
Paul  I,  he  was  arrested  and  conveyed  to  Siberia. 
About  a  year  later  Paul  happened  to  witness  the 
performance  of  his  little  piece,  "  The  Coachman  of 
Peter  III,"  and  he  was  so  delighted  with  it  that  he 
immediately  recalled  him. 

Between  his  first  and  second  visits  to  Vienna,  he 
travelled  hither  and  thither,  and  managed  to  pick 
a  few  pretty  quarrels,  notably  with  Goethe.  But  his 
pen  was  a  power ;  and  he  was  not  only  a  good  friend 
to  artists — Beethoven  among  them — but  he  under- 
stood the  artistic  temperament  as  well  as  he  did  art 
in  all  its  branches. 

He  gave  some  particulars  of  Vienna  and  the 
Viennese  in  an  article  he  wrote  anent  the  Carnival 
in  the  spring  of  this  year : — 
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"  Spring  has  barely  arrived,  so  the  glorious  country 
around — the  Prater,  the  Augarten — all  have  little 
temptation  to  offer.  The  fashionable  games  here  are 
whist,  Boston,  ombre,  taroc,  and  Preference.  Gam- 
bling games  are  forbidden — being,  as  they  are,  little 
to  the  taste  of  the  nation,  and  so  often  leading  to 
disputes.  There  are  a  few  concerts  for  amateurs. 
Beginning  as  a  rule  with  a  quartett  of  Haydn  or 
Mozart,  an  aria  of  Paer  or  Salieri  will  commonly 
follow — then  a  pianoforte  piece,  with  or  without  ac- 
companiment, will  be  played,  and  the  programme  will 
end  with  a  chorus  or  selection  from  a  favourite  opera 

"  The  finest  production  during  this  Lent  was  a 
Quintett  of  Beethoven's ;  a  genial  yet  earnest  com- 
position, full  of  character  and  emotional  feeling.  .  .  . 
For  some  time  past  Beethoven  has  been  engaged 
upon  important  matters  for  the  theatre  ;  and  his  next 
production  will  be  an  oratorio — 'Christ  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives.' " 

(After  mentioning  the  artists  then  in  Vienna, 
Hummel,  Clement,  Schuppanzigh,  Tomasoni,  etc., 
he  proceeds.) 

"  The  worthy  Abbe  Vogler  is  here.  He  plays 
fugues  with  extraordinary  precision.  .  .  .  There  is 
a  report  that  Beethoven  is  writing  an  opera  to  a 
libretto  by  Schickaneder." 

But  whatever  the  reports  anent  a  forthcoming 
orchestral  work  may  have  been,  they  were  silenced 
for  a  time  by  an  official  notice  in  the  Wiener -Zeitung 
that  on  the  5th  April  following  a  newly- composed 
Oratorio  by  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  entitled  "Chris- 
tus  am  Oelberge,"  would  be  publicly  performed  in 
the  "  Theater  an  der  Wien." 
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This — planned,  dreamt  of,  and  finally  brought  to 
perfection  in  the  woods  of  Hetzendorf  and  Heiligen- 
stadt,  and  among  the  groves  of  Schonbrunn — was 
barely  completed  when  it  was  urgently  wanted  for 
the  last  general  rehearsal,  which  was  held  on  the 
very  morning  of  the  performance.  Hies'  brief  account 
is  interesting  as  an  example  of  how  near  to  the 
wind  the  composer  sailed  in  his  actual  writing  of  the 
parts,  or  score — and  of  how  faithful  in  emergencies 
proved  his  friends  and  patrons. 

"  The  rehearsal  began  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing," Hies  relates.  "  It  was  about  five  when  I  went 
to  his  lodgings  to  call  him.  I  found  him  in  bed, 
writing  out  some  parts.  When  I  asked  him  what 
they  were,  he  said,  'the  bassoons.'  The  bassoons 
actually  played  from  those  parts  at  the  performance 
— I  do  not  know  whether  they  had  forgotten  to  copy 
out  those  parts,  or  whether  they  were  an  afterthought 
of  his. 

"  The  rehearsal  began  at  eight  in  the  theatre.  It 
was  a  trying  one  ;  by  two  o'clock,  or  half-past,  every 
one  was  exhausted  and  more  or  less  discontented. 
Prince  Karl  Lichnowsky,  who  had  been  present  from 
first  to  last,  had  ordered  a  big  basket  of  cold  meat, 
bread,  butter,  and  wine  to  be  fetched,  and  in  the  most 
gracious  possible  manner  he  distributed  its  contents. 
Then,  so  anxious  was  he  that  the  oratorio  should  go 
well  at  night,  and  Beethoven's  first  great  work  of 
this  kind  have  its  fullest  chance  with  the  public, 
that  he  begged  that  it  might  be  gone  through  once 
again." 

No  light  demand,  under  the  circumstances,  and,  if 
the  Viennese  voices  were  in  the  least  like  those  of  our 
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vocalists  at  the  present  day — a  somewhat  hazardous 
one,  and  likely  to  defeat  its  own  object.  One  would 
think  that  a  general  rehearsal  lasting  from  8  a.m. 
to  nearly  3  p.m.  would  be  enough  to  fatigue  the 
singers,  if  not  the  orchestra,  for  the  performance  at 
night,  without  further  protracting  the  preparation. 
But  Ries  adds  to  the  above,  "the  rehearsal  began 
again." 

However,  fresh  or  tired,  that  the  artists  engaged 
did  justice  to  the  work  is  proved  by  its  having  been 
attended  with  as  great  a  measure  of  success  as  any 
work  of  Beethoven  was  received  with  by  the  Vien- 
nese public  at  that  time.  During  the  following  year 
it  was  produced  several  times,  and  the  first  perform- 
ance brought  in  1800  gulden. 


CHAPTER   X 

Bridgetower  and  the  Kreutzer  Sonata — Another  opera — Von  Gleichenstein 
—  Mahler — Alexander  Macco — The  Abbe  Vogler — Sonnleithner — 
Weber — Rellstab — George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh 

THE  year  1803  has  an  extra  importance  in  Eng- 
lish eyes,  containing,  as  it  does,  some  of  Bee- 
thoven's earliest  relations  with  Britons. 

One  of  his  first  English  acquaintances  was  the 
violinist  Bridgetower.  George  Polgreen  Bridge- 
tower,  the  son  of  an  African  father  and  a  German 
or  Polish  mother,  had  been  for  some  time  appointed 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV)  to 
be  his  solo  violinist.  In  1802  he  obtained  leave  to 
visit  his  mother  in  Dresden,  and  to  take  the  baths 
and  waters  at  Teplitz  and  Carlsbad,  and  his  leave 
was  prolonged  that  he  might  proceed  to  Vienna. 

The  main  object  of  his  journey  seems  to  have  been 
to  make  Beethoven's  acquaintance  ;  from  the  hour  of 
his  arrival  in  Vienna  he  left  no  stone  unturned  to 
do  so,  and  when  the  opportunity  came  he  certainly 
exerted  all  his  powers  of  fascination  to  make  the 
simple-minded  and  easily-won  composer  his  friend. 

We  first  hear  of  his  being  in  the  company  of  Bee- 
thoven from  Dr.  Johann  von  Held,  the  well-known 
physician  and  savant  of  Prague,  who  was  accompany- 
ing the  Count  Prichowsky  on  a  visit  to  Vienna. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  April  these  two 
gentlemen   happening   to   meet   Beethoven   in    the 
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street,  and  Count  Prichowsky  being  already  ac- 
quainted with  him,  they  were  invited  by  him  to 
Schuppanzigh's,  where  some  of  his  pianoforte  sonatas, 
arranged  as  string-quartetts  by  Kleinhals,  were  to 
be  tried. 

They  went — and  found  many  of  the  first  musicians 
then  in  Vienna  assembled  there,  among  them  being 
the  violinists  Krumpholz,  Mosern  from  Berlin, 
Schreiber,  Kraft,  and  "  the  mulatto  Bridgetower." 
Von  Held  speaks  enthusiastically  of  the  performance 
and  of  the  music  which  "  seemed  to  transport  him 
into  higher  regions,"  and  he  appears  to  have  followed 
Beethoven  about,  endeavouring  to  meet  him  when- 
ever and  wherever  he  could.  Some  of  these  chance 
or  planned  meetings  were  at  concerts,  for  the  com- 
poser, in  spite  of  his  creative  work,  lessons  to  pupils, 
and  playing  in  public  and  private,  contrived  to  find 
time  to  hear  all  the  good  music  going ;  and  he  says 
his  criticisms  on  these  occasions  were  "  very  sharp," 
but  he  heard  them  most  openly  expressed  at  the 
concerts  of  the  harp-player  Niedermann,  of  Saxony, 
and  of  the  aged  Mara. 

Beethoven's  friendship  with  Bridgetower  is  mainly 
interesting  because  of  its  connection  with  that 
favourite  work  the  "  Kreutzer  sonata."  But  for 
Bridgetower — or  rather  but  for  Bridgetower's  con- 
duct— it  would  not  have  borne  the  name  of  Berna- 
dotte's  violinist. 

Bridgetower  appears  to  have  made  Beethoven's 
acquaintance  through  the  Princes  Dietrichstein  and 
Lichnowsky ;  Prince  Lichnowsky  gave  a  breakfast,  to 
which  both  artists  were  invited,  and  Prince  Maurice 
Dietrichstein  introduced  them  to  each  other. 
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Bridgetower  intended  to  give  a  concert,  and  to 
persuade  Beethoven  to  play  for  and  with  him ;  and 
that  he  succeeded  in  cajoling  the  great  man  is  proved 
by  the  announcement  in  the  papers,  shortly  after 
that  first  meeting,  of  a  concert  in  the  Augarten  on 
24th  May,  on  which  occasion  a  grand  and  entirely 
new  Sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin  would  be  per- 
formed by  its  distinguished  composer  and  Mr.  George 
Polgreen  Bridgetower. 

Beethoven  set  to  work  with  a  will  at  the  A  Minor 
Sonata  (op.  47)  which  was  to  introduce  the  fascinat- 
ing mulatto  to  the  Viennese  public.  The  final  allegro 
was  ready  in  advance — as  it  had  previously  belonged 
to  the  first  Sonata  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander (op.  30).  But  the  earlier,  and  new,  move- 
ments were  as  slow  in  giving  satisfaction  to  their 
progenitor  as  many  and  many  a  predecessor  had 
been.  Bridgetower,  who  wanted  to  practise  his  part, 
was  first  anxious,  then,  as  the  day  of  the  performance 
was  rapidly  approaching,  almost  in  despair.  At  the 
last  moment  the  composer  sent  for  Ries  at  five 
o'clock  one  morning  and  asked  him  to  write  out  the 
violin  part  of  the  first  allegro  "  as  quickly  as  he 
could,"  and  poor  Bridgetower  had  actually  to  play  the 
Andante  con  variazoni  from  a  draft  copy  in  the  com- 
poser's own  handwriting,  not  always  either  the  clear- 
est or  the  best. 

But  the  Sonata  was  a  great  success,  and  was 
received  with  enthusiastic  applause,  the  Viennese 
being  apparently  as  vivacious  at  eight  in  the  morning 
(the  hour  of  the  Augarten  concerts)  as  their  less  im- 
pressionable fellow-creatures  of  other  nationalities 
twelve  hours  later.     Bridgetower  was  mentioned  by 
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Czerny  as  "  the  mulatto  who  played  so  extravagantly 
while  accompanying  Beethoven  in  the  Sonata  that 
some  people  laughed."  That  Beethoven  himself,  not 
yet  too  deaf  to  distinguish  good  playing  from  bad, 
did  not  share  Czerny 's  opinion  is  proved  by  his  dedi- 
cating his  new  work  to  its  first  exponent. 

Bridgetower's  notes  on  the  performance  were  as 
follows : — 

"  When  I  accompanied  Beethoven  in  this  Sonata 
in  Vienna,  1  repeated  the  presto  at  the  fifteenth  bar  " 
(he  imitated  the  cadenza  written  for  the  piano).  "He 
sprang  up,  embraced  me,  and  cried,  '  Once  more, 
mein  lieber  Bursch  ! '  then  he  held  down  the  loud  pedal 
during  this  run  from  the  note  C  until  the  ninth  bar. 

"  His  expression  in  the  Andante  was  so  chaste — 
throughout  indeed,  so  entirely  characteristic  of  his 
slow  movements,  that  the  whole  was  unanimously 
redemanded. 

"  George  Polgreen  Bridgetower." 

Beethoven  was  evidently  pleased  with  the  warm 
reception  a  public,  often  chilly  in  their  response  to 
his  works,  accorded  his  Sonata,  and  doubtless,  with 
his  usual  modesty,  attributed  much  of  it  to  Bridge- 
tower's  playing.  For  we  find  him  taking  much  pains 
to  promote  his  success  in  Vienna.  He  introduced 
him  to  his  own  particular  friends  and  patrons,  and 
enlisted  their  sympathies  on  his  behalf  sufficiently  to 
obtain  introductions  for  him  to  others.  Two  letters 
from  him  to  Bridgetower  exist  in  Mr.  Appleby's 
collection : — 

"  Come,  my  dear  Bridgetower,  to  Count  Deyms' 
to-day  about  twelve  o'clock  .  .  .  they  would  like  to 
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hear  you  play  something.  .  .  .  You  already  know  I 
cannot  be  there  until  half-past  one,  when  I  hope  to 

see  y°u «  Your  friend, 

"  Beethoven." 

"  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  wait  for  me  at  half- 
past  one  o'clock  at  the  Tarronisches  coffee  house  ? 
We  will  then  go  on  to  the  Countess  Guicciardi's, 
where  we  are  invited  to  dinner." 

This  mention  of  the  Guicciardis  is  additionally 
interesting  as  possibly  throwing  some  light  upon  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel  between  Beethoven  and  Bridge- 
tower,  which  Bridgetower  declared  to  have  been 
something  connected  with  a  lady.  Hybrids  un- 
fortunately born  of  African  and  European  parents 
come  into  the  world  cruelly  handicapped — they  do 
not  inherit  the  greater  qualities  of  the  races  they 
combine,  but  the  reverse — and  delicacy  of  feeling  is 
not  generally  one  of  their  attributes.  It  must  have 
been  an  unusually  grievous  offence  on  Bridgetower 's 
part  to  lead  to  Beethoven's  retractation  of  his  dedica- 
tion. A  chance  word,  a  jest,  relating  to  the  beauti- 
ful young  Countess  would  have  been  in  his  eyes  an 
unforgivable  sin.  And  that,  up  to  the  moment  of 
the  rupture,  he  greatly  liked  and  admired  Bridge- 
tower, is  still  further  proved  by  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction he  gave  him  to  Baron  von  Wetzlar : — 

"  ISth  May. 

"Although  we  have  never  spoken  of  it,  I  need 
scarcely  make  ceremony  in  introducing  to  you  the 
bearer — Mr.  Brischdower,  a  very  clever,  indeed,  a 
remarkable    virtuoso    of    his    instrument.     Besides 
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playing  concertos,  he  is  an  excellent  quartett-player. 
I  greatly  wish  that  you  would  introduce  him  to 
some  more  acquaintances :  he  is  already  sufficiently 
known  by  Lobkowitz,  Fries,  and  the  rest  of  the 
important  amateurs. 

"  I  believe  it  would  not  be  at  all  out  of  form  if 
you  were  to  take  him  to  Therese  Schonfeld's  one 
evening,  where,  I  know,  many  of  our  friends  as- 
semble if  not  at  your  house.  I  believe  you  will 
thank  me  for  having  been  the  means  of  making  this 
introduction  to  you. 

"  Farewell,  my  dear  Baron  ! 

"  Your  most  obliged, 

"  Beethoven." 

The  transference  of  the  dedication  to  Kreutzer 
was  supposed  by  some  of  Beethoven's  friends  to 
have  originated  in  the  adoption  by  its  composer 
of  a  theme  supposedly  invented  by  that  violinist : — 
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and,  to  pacify  Kreutzer,  who  possibly  expostulated, 
the  dedication  was  made.  This  may  have  secured 
the  compliment  to  Kreutzer  instead  of  to  some  other 
violinist,  but  that  the  dedication  to  Bridgetower 
would  have  remained  unless  he  had  in  Beethoven's 
opinion  forfeited  the  honour,  goes  without  saying. 

Shortly  after  Bridgetower 's  concert,  Schickaneder, 
author  of  the  libretto  of  the  "  Flauto  Magico,"  and 
then  manager  of  the  "  Theater  an  der  Wien,"  sought 
Beethoven  to  induce  him  to  compose  an  opera, 
possibly  to  some  libretto  of  his  own.    But  Beethoven 
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was,  from  the  beginning  of  his  career  to  its  close, 
more  than  fastidious  in  literature  of  all  kinds.  Only 
the  highest  themes  and  the  noblest  treatment  ap- 
pealed to  him.  He  condemned  Mozart  unsparingly 
for  descending  from  the  pedestal  of  purity  so  lofty 
a  genius  should  have  occupied  to  pander  to  the 
popular  taste  in  adapting  such  libretti  as  "  Don  Gio- 
vanni"  and  the  "Marriage  of  Figaro."  He  did  not 
abstain  from  the  creation  of  operas  because  he  was 
not  drawn  to  dramatic  music.  That  he  could  sur- 
pass all  other  composers  in  this  species  of  music 
was  indubitably  proven  by  "  Fidelio."  But  he  would 
touch  no  subject  but  the  purest ;  and  even  his  be- 
loved classical  dramas  were  scarcely  free  from  ad- 
mixture of  coarseness  and  license.  He  was  ever 
seeking  that  which  he  found  but  once — a  great  and 
ennobling  story — and  that  Schickaneder  had  nothing 
of  the  kind  to  offer  him  is  made  certain  by  the  fact 
that  the  project  fell  through.  If  he  accepted  a  book 
of  words  on  trial,  he  shortly  afterwards  abandoned 
it,  and  only  fragments,  which  could  never  be  veri- 
fied, remain  to  tell  the  tale  of  what  might  have 
been. 

Meanwhile  the  arrangement  that  he  agreed  to 
write  an  opera  was  publicly  spoken  of  towards  the 
end  of  June,  just  before  he  left  town. 

Ries  gives  an  amusing  account  of  his  playing  the 
Sonata,  op.  23,  at  the  composer's  bidding,  about  this 
period. 

"  One  evening,"  he  writes,  "  1  was  to  play  a  sonata 
of  Beethoven's,  which  is  not  often  heard,  at  Count 
Browne's. 

"  As  Beethoven  was  to  be  present,  and  I  had  not 
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practised  this  sonata  with  him,  I  had  already  ex- 
plained that  I  should  prefer  to  play  any  other.  I 
appealed  to  him,  but  he  said  finally,  '  You  can  hardly 
play  it  so  badly  that  I  could  not  listen  to  it.'  So  it 
had  to  be  done ;  Beethoven  got  the  better  of  me  as 
usual.  In  this  sonata  there  is  a  certain  jump  for  the 
left  hand  where  it  is  imperative  that  the  note  should 
be  clearly  struck.  I  missed  it,  and  Beethoven  tapped 
me  on  the  head  with  one  finger,  a  proceeding  which 

the    Princess    L ,   who    was    leaning   over   the 

piano  opposite  to  me,  saw,  and  which  made  her 
smile. 

"When  I  had  finished  Beethoven  said,  'Very  good! 
You  did  not  require  to  study  that  with  me.  I  only 
tapped  you  with  my  finger  to  show  you  I  was  listen- 
ing.' 

"  Later  on  he  played,  and  the  Princess  established 
herself  behind  his  chair  while  I  turned  over. 

"  He  missed  the  beginning  of  the  fifty-third  or 
fifty-fourth  bar,  and  instead  of  continuing  with  a 
descending  passage,  struck  three  or  four  notes 
together  with  his  whole  hand  at  each  beat  of  the 
next  bar.  It  sounded  just  as  if  the  piano  were  being 
cleaned !  The  Princess  gave  him  a  by  no  means 
gentle  slap  on  his  head.  '  There  ! '  she  exclaimed. 
'  If  the  pupil  gets  one  finger  for  one  fault,  it  is  only 
fair  that  the  master  should  get  the  whole  hand  for 
several.' 

"  Every  one  laughed,  particularly  Beethoven. 
But  he  began  again,  playing  exquisitely,  and  giving 
the  adagio  in  an  inimitable  manner." 

While  the  subject  of  an  opera  written  by  Bee- 
thoven to  a  libretto  of  Schickaneder's  was  under  dis- 
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cussion,  the  composer  was  living  in  apartments  in 
the  opera-house  buildings,  his  companion  there  being 
his  brother  Caspar,  who,  when  he  chose  to  consider 
his  brother's  interests  apart  from  his  own — not  a  too 
frequent  occurrence — was  in  the  main  useful  to  him 
as  man  of  business  and  assistant  in  minor  profes- 
sional details.  When  the  affair  came  to  a  deadlock, 
as  it  appears  to  have  done,  Beethoven  left  the  city 
for  Baden. 

Baden,  a  pretty  town  among  the  hills  and  forests 
about  sixteen  miles  from  Vienna,  was  then,  as  it  is 
now,  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Viennese.  The  baths, 
in  which  sulphate  of  lime  is  one  of  the  chemicals, 
were  known  to  the  Romans.  The  Rdmer-quelle, 
which  is  the  chief  spring,  rises  in  a  cavern  in  the 
dolomite-limestone  at  the  base  of  the  Calvarienberg, 
which  is  reached  through  the  park.  Beethoven  was 
fond  of  Baden,  and  benefited,  or  fancied  that  he 
benefited,  by  the  course  prescribed  by  the  medical 
men  of  the  place — the  so-called  "  Cur."  He  was 
also  attracted  by  the  beautiful  "  Helenenthal,"  with 
its  hills  and  rocks  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  Rauhen- 
stein  and  Rauheneck.  After  a  few  weeks  spent  at 
Baden,  he  returned  to  his  rustic  summer  home  at 
Dobling  for  the  remainder  of  the  warm  season. 

"  I  am  at  No.  4,  the  left  side  of  the  street,"  he 
wrote  to  Ries.  "  That  one  which  leads  downhill  to 
Heiligenstadt."  He  asked  his  pupil  to  hire  one  of 
Stein's  pianos  for  him,  because  he  feared  to  injure  his 
own  by  removing  it,  and  begged  him  to  come  and  see 
him  that  same  evening. 

This  house  had  a  lovely  view  in  1803,  before  other 
houses  had  sprung  up  here,  there,  and  everywhere  to 
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hide  it.  Gardens,  vineyards,  and  green  fields  sloped 
away  into  a  rich  valley,  along  whose  rarely-trodden 
paths  the  composer  would  wander  during  those  long 
summer  days,  sketchbook  in  hand,  developing  the 
sketches  for  a  grand  martial  symphony,  which  would 
embody  his  veneration  for  Napoleon,  not  yet  de- 
stroyed by  his  assumption  of  the  imperial  sceptre.  It 
was,  indeed,  in  1803  that  the  completion  of  that 
which  we  now  know  as  the  "Eroica  Symphony" 
took  place. 

On  his  return  to  his  Vienna  quarters  in  the  theatre- 
buildings  it  was  virtually  finished,  and  he  seems  to 
have  allowed  himself  more  society  than  usual  at  this 
time  of  year.  Just  about  this  period  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  young  man,  whom  he  had  perhaps 
met  previously  at  Bonn — but  not  sufficiently  for 
friendship — Freiherr  Ignaz  von  Gleichenstein. 

Von  Gleichenstein,  the  son  of  a  Breisgau  nobleman, 
was  amiable — with  a  love  of  truth  and  right,  sound 
sense,  a  clever  understanding,  and  an  admiration  for 
all  that  is  beautiful  and  good.  Afterwards  the  hus- 
band of  Anna  Malfatti,  he  was  the  means,  later 
on,  of  introducing  Beethoven  to  Dr.  Malfatti  and 
his  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  the  object  of  the 
composer's  fleeting  fancy.  Now,  he  was  recently  ap- 
pointed to  a  government  appointment,  and  his  friend 
StefFen  von  Breuning  was  inducted  to  a  similar  post 
at  the  same  time.  The  two  were  much  together, 
and  Beethoven  frequently  made  a  third  in  the  friendly 
meetings  and  expeditions,  besides  resorting  to  restau- 
rants.or  cafes  in  their  companionship. 

Another  young  Rhinelander  who  was  congenial  to 
Beethoven,  because  of  his  natural  genius  as  well  as 
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his  engaging  personality,  was  born  at  Coblenz  in 
1778,  and  was  accordingly,  in  spite  of  his  achieve- 
ments in  art,  still  a  mere  lad  of  five-and-twenty. 

This  was  Willibrord  Joseph  Mahler,  who,  although 
professedly  but  an  amateur,  had  written  clever  verses 
and  composed  charming  music  to  them ;  and  was  not 
only  known  in  Vienna  as  "  dilettante  singer  "  but  as 
"  dilettante  portrait-painter." 

Not  long  after  Beethoven  had  re-established  him- 
self in  the  theatre-buildings,  von  Breuning  took 
Mahler  to  call  upon  him.  They  found  the  composer 
hard  at  work  at  the  actual  transcription  of  the 
"Eroica,"  but  he  at  once  laid  down  his  pen,  and 
accorded  them  the  warm  reception  with  which  he 
greeted  friends,  or  the  friends  of  his  friends,  unless 
they  happened  to  present  themselves  at  a  moment  of 
unusual  harass. 

After  some  lively  conversation,  Mahler  summoned 
up  sufficient  courage  to  hint  his  great  desire  to  hear 
Beethoven  play,  and  the  composer  good-naturedly 
assented  to  the  delicately  conveyed  request,  and 
promptly  took  his  seat  at  the  instrument. 

At  first  he  merely  preluded — remarks  in  an  under- 
tone, as  they  might  be  termed — friendly  salutations 
to  the  instrument  with  which  he  was  wont  to  greet 
it  after  a  term  of  silence ;  then  he  suddenly  burst 
into  the  magnificent  peroration  which  reigned  supreme 
in  his  mind — the  finale  of  the  great  Symphony  upon 
which  he  was  working.  It  would  seem  as  if  he  had 
to  free  himself  of  those  haunting  ideas  before  he  could 
turn  his  massive  mind  upon  others ;  at  all  events,  he 
played  that  before  settling  into  improvisation. 

This — upon  which  he  embarked  immediately  after 
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the  final  chords  of  the  Symphony — lasted  two  hours, 
but,  by  reason  of  its  fascination  and  enthralling 
sweetness,  seemed  all  too  brief  to  the  entranced 
Mahler  and  Breuning.  Mahler  assured  Mr.  Thayer, 
who  had  interviews  with  him  before  his  death  in 
1860,  that  not  once  during  those  two  hours  did  the 
composer  play  a  single  bar  which  was  not  both 
absolutely  original  and  astounding ;  and  that,  no 
matter  how  stupendous  his  tours-de-force — his  play- 
ing was  so  delicate  and  chaste  that  there  was  no 
obvious  effort,  no  gesticulation — his  hands  seemed  to 
glide  over  the  keys,  and  the  fingers  alone  to  effect  the 
marvels. 

It  is  scarcely  surprising,  after  the  enthusiasm 
evoked  in  young  Mahler  by  such  a  display  of  genius, 
to  find  him  persuading  the  composer  to  sit  to  him  for 
his  portrait.  That  his  prayer  was  answered  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  following  letter  addressed 
to  him  by  Beethoven  : — 

"  Dear  Mahler, 

"  As  soon  as  my  portrait  is  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced, pray  let  me  have  it  again,  and  if  you  still 
require  it,  certify  that  fact  for  me ;  because  T  have 
promised  a  stranger  lady  who  saw  it  here  to  allow  it 
to  remain  in  her  rooms  during  her  stay  of  some 
weeks.  Who  can  withstand  so  charming  a 
request  ?  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that 
the  credit  of  the  delightful  incident  is  yours ! 

"  Entirely  yours, 

"  Beethoven." 

During  the  above-mentioned  interviews  of  Mr. 
Thayer  with  Mahler,  the  aged  painter  was  asked  by 
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the  faithful  biographer  what  portrait  it  was  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  letter. 

"  It  was  a  portrait  painted  by  me  shortly  after  my 
arrival  in  Vienna,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "  Bee- 
thoven is  seated,  nearly  life-size ;  the  left  hand  rests 
upon  a  lyre,  the  right  is  stretched  out  as  if  he  were 
unconsciously  beating  time  at  a  moment  of  inspira- 
tion. In  the  background  is  a  temple  of  Apollo. 
Oh,"  he  added,  pathetically,  "  if  I  could  only  know 
what  has  become  of  that  picture  ! " 

To  his  great  gratification,  Mr.  Thayer  was  able  to 
tell  him  that  it  was  then  hanging  in  the  rooms  of 

Frau  Wittwe  von  B in  the  Joseph-stadt, 

and  that  he  himself  possessed  a  copy  of  it.  Then  he 
adds  a  few  details  anent  the  portrait  for  the  benefit 
of  his  readers.  The  outstretched  hand,  he  writes, 
although  not  very  artistically  drawn,  has  had  great 
care  bestowed  upon  it :  in  proportion  to  its  length  it 
is  somewhat  broad,  and  it  is  very  muscular  and 
powerful,  as  the  hand  of  a  great  pianist,  although 
beautifully  formed  and  well-proportioned,  would 
naturally  become  after  years  of  constant  exercise. 
In  regard  to  anatomy,  it  is  so  perfectly  in  accord 
with  the  whole  build  of  Beethoven,  that  this  in  itself 
is  a  proof  of  how  accurately  it  was  copied  from  the 
original. 

The  painter  Mahler  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  painter  Alexander  Macco,  whose  well-known 
portrait  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia  was  the  subject  of 
so  much  discussion  in  the  newspapers.  He  had 
journeyed  from  Berlin,  via  Dresden  and  Prague,  to 
Vienna,  and  had  already  become  an  ardent  admirer 
of  Beethoven — admirer  of  the  man  as  well  as  of  the 
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musician — and  he  had  the  greatest  delight  in  being 
in  his  society  whenever  and  wherever  he  could. 

He  was  not  long  in  Vienna,  but  returned  for  a 
time  to  Prague  ;  and  from  that  city  he  wrote  to  the 
composer,  sending  him  a  libretto  for  an  oratorio  by 
Professor  Meissner.  Beethoven's  letter  in  reply  is 
sufficiently  characteristic  to  be  quoted  : — 

"  Vienna,  November  %id,  1803. 
"  Dear  Macco ! 

"  When  I  say  to  you  that  your  handwriting  is 
dearer  to  me  than  any  monarch's  or  minister's,  it  is 
but  the  truth.  Meanwhile  I  must  assure  you  that 
you  positively  humiliate  me  with  your  generosity, 
for  I  do  not  deserve  your  approaching  me  after  my 
silence.  How  I  regret  that  we  cannot  be  together 
in  Vienna  !  But  there  are  periods  in  human  life 
which  have  to  be  got  over,  and  which  we  often  regard 
from  a  wrong  point  of  view.  It  seems  that  you 
yourself  are  known  as  a  great  artist,  and  if  I  have, 
as  I  hope,  attained  your  affection,  I  am  rejoiced ;  for 
you  are  very  dear  to  me,  and  1  have  wished  to  have 
known  one  so  distinguished  in  art.  Meissner's  proposal 
is  very  welcome  to  me  ;  I  could  have  wished  nothing 
better  than  to  receive  a  poem  from  one  who  is  not 
only  an  esteemed  writer,  but  who  understands  musical 
poetry  better  than  any  of  our  German  authors.  But 
just  now  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  compose  an 
oratorio,  because  I  have  just  begun  my  opera — 
which  will,  altogether,  occupy  me  till  Easter.  If 
Meissner  is  not  in  a  hurry  to  publish  the  poem,  1 
shall  be  very  pleased  if  he  will  leave  the  composition 
of  the  music  to  me — and  if  the  poem  is  not  quite 
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finished,  I  shall  be  glad  if  he  will  not  hurry  it,  as  I 
might  visit  Prague  after  Easter  and  I  should  like  him 
to  hear  some  of  my  compositions  that  he  may  be 
acquainted  with  my  style.  It  might  either  inspire 
him  to  go  on — or  make  him  leave  off! 

"  Tell  Meissner  this,  dear  Macco  !  At  this 
point  we  will  leave  it !  An  answer  on  the  subject, 
from  you,  will  be  welcome  to  me  at  any  time.  Ex- 
press my  esteem  and  devotion  to  Meissner — and  once 
more  my  hearty  thanks,  dear  Macco,  for  your  remem- 
brance of  me.  You  paint — I  scribble  music — and 
thus  we  may  always — yes,  perhaps  always — go  on  ! 

"  Most  cordially  yours, 

"  Beethoven." 

Mr.  Thayer  almost  confidently  asserts  that  the 
opera  mentioned  in  this  letter  to  Macco  was  not 
"Fidelia" 

If  not  a  mere  suggestion  of  his  intention,  he 
referred,  his  biographer  thinks,  to  an  operatic  work 
which  was  already  begun,  and  of  which  a  fragment 
survives.  It  is  possible  that  Schickaneder,  who  opened 
the  new  theatre  two  years  previously  with  a  classical 
work,  had  proposed  a  second  drama  in  the  same 
style,  if  not  a  continuation  of  the  same  subject,  to 
Beethoven.  That  he  had  already  written  one  num- 
ber is  proved  by  its  existence.  In  the  catalogue  of 
the  auction  of  his  manuscripts  and  music,  No.  67  is 
"  Gefang-stuck  mit  Orchester — vollsta?idig,  aber  nicht 
ganzlich  instrumentirt"  It  is  an  operatic  trio,  the 
characters  being  Porus,  Bolivia,  and  Sartagones — and, 
curiously  enough,  the  music  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  grand  duet  in  "Fidelio  " — "O  namenlose  Freude." 
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There  may  have  been  other  numbers  which  were 
lost  or  destroyed,  and  one  of  them  may  possibly 
have  been  the  aria  for  the  importunate  tenor  who 
was  the  hero  of  his  story  to  Neate  of  his  sudden 
attack  of  deafness. 

At  this  time  occurred  his  famous  antagonism 
with  the  Abbe  Vogler — then  a  man  of  about  fifty- 
four.  The  Abbe  was  undoubtedly  a  clever  musician ; 
but  he  was  also  a  man  of  the  world,  who  might  easily 
have  developed  into  an  intrigant.  He  was  a  fine 
organist,  despite  his  habit  of  catering  for  the  favour 
of  the  multitude  by  ad  captandum  flights,  such  as 
the  imitation  of  storms  and  other  natural  effects,  and 
by  "  programme-music."  Perhaps,  had  he  not  been 
one  of  Weber's  masters,  we  might  have  had  other 
works  from  that  essentially  dramatic  composer  than 
the  "  Freischiitz,"  "  Oberon,"  and  the  rest. 

Now  Beethoven,  while  despising  pedantry  and  the 
purely  arithmetical  and  mechanical  in  composition, 
detested  charlatanism  in  all  its  developments ;  and 
there  can  scarcely  have  been  two  beings  more  unlike, 
both  as  musicians  and  men,  than  himself  and  the 
Abbe.  Of  his  own  free  will  he  would  have  shunned 
contact  with  the  popular  artist ;  and  perhaps  the 
Abbe  felt  this,  and  determined  to  get  the  better  of 
the  Bonn  genius  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so. 

In  any  case,  there  was  a  soiree  given  at  Sonnleith- 
ner's  house  to  bring  them  together  in  a  musical,  and 
friendly,  manner. 

Joseph  Ferdinand  Sonnleithner — then  a  few  years 
Beethoven's  senior — had  been  successful  in  literature 
and  the  fine  arts,  and  a  protege  of  the  late  Emperor's; 
at  that  time  he  had  not  yet  succeeded  Kotzebue  as 
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secretary  of  the  Court  theatres,  but  was  busily  em- 
ployed in  writing  and  translating  libi^etti — among 
them  the  "  Leonora "  of  de  Bouilly,  which  was 
destined  to  become  Beethoven's  "Fidelio."  His 
sister  Anna  was  the  mother  of  the  poet  Grillparzer, 
and  the  lady  who  incurred  Beethoven's  displeasure 
by  listening  to  his  practice  in  the  little  country  house 
at  Dobling. 

When  all  were  assembled  for  the  evening,  the 
Abbe  Vogler,  for  whom  the  soiree  was  ostensibly 
given,  was  asked  to  honour  the  assembly  by  giving 
them  an  extempore  performance — a  request  to  which 
he  acceded  with  his  ready  urbanity.  Beethoven  was 
asked  to  select  a  theme,  and  he  chose  a  subject  of 
four  and  a  half  bars.  Vogler  treated  it  as  an  andante, 
then  worked  it  into  a  capital  fugue ;  after  which 
he  received  the  congratulations  of  his  audience,  who 
were  educated  by  the  musicians  of  the  past  into  a 
wholesome  awe  of,  and  respect  for,  contrapuntal 
displays,  whether  they  understood  them  or  not. 

Then  Beethoven  was  called  upon  to  follow  on 
with  one  of  his  noted  improvisations,  and  it  may  be 
imagined  what  a  flutter  there  was  among  the  ex- 
citable Viennese,  especially  among  the  lady  amateurs 
who  were  adherents  of  one  or  other  of  the  rival 
players,  when  he  seated  himself  at  the  instrument. 

Vogler  was  asked  to  suggest  a  subject,  and  with 
a  gravity  which  concealed  any  mala  fide  gave  a  sub- 
ject of  three  bars,  which  was — simply  and  purely — 
the  C  major  scale. 

To  be  original,  striking,  and,  above  all,  melodious 
on  the  C  major  scale  is  a  feat  worthy  of  the  greatest 
genius.     Vogler  did  not  really  know  or   feel   how 
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great  was  his  antagonist — he  was  too  little,  both 
musically  and  morally.  He  thought  he  had  success- 
fully defeated  his  despised  rival  in  advance.  But  it 
was  once  more  the  case  of  the  biter  bit — the  layer 
of  a  trap  caught  in  his  own  toils. 

Beethoven's  ideas  had  perhaps  never  been  so 
lovely,  so  winning  in  their  fascinating  tenderness. 
The  audience  was  captivated — then  impressed — then 
enthusiastic.  Even  Gansbacher,  who  was  devoted 
to  the  rigid  school,  was  forced  to  acknowledge,  when 
writing  a  description  of  the  scene,  that,  although  he 
could  not  be  so  enthusiastic  about  the  "free  fantasia  " 
as  upon  the  subject  of  fugues,  he  was  overcome  with 
admiration. 

Vogler  the  contrapuntist,  Vogler  also  the  musical 
quack,  was  the  man  chosen  to  influence  the  mind  of 
the  eighteen-year-old  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  then 
visiting  Vienna  to  pursue  his  studies.  "A  gentle 
youth  "  who,  in  spite  of  tales  which  have  crept  into 
print  and  declare  the  contrary,  made  a  most  favour- 
able impression  upon  Beethoven. 

Slightly  prejudiced  against  the  compositions  he 
was  writing  under  Vogler's  direction,  Beethoven 
possibly  may  have  been ;  and  the  story  goes  that 
when  Weber  brought  him  a  manuscript  to  look  at, 
he  said,  "  Burn  it."  But  others  state  as  a  fact  that 
from  the  beginning  Weber  was  jealous  of  Beethoven. 
Possibly,  lad  as  he  was,  delicate,  impressionable,  a 
weiche  Mannlein — he  was  sufficiently  under  the 
Abbe's  influence  to  fail  to  appreciate — indeed,  com- 
pletely to  undervalue  him  both  as  composer  and 
man. 

But  later  he  gave  an  account  of  a  visit  to  Bee- 
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thoven  which,  although  it  occurred  long  after,  may 
be  quoted  here,  as  to  a  certain  extent  reflecting  the 
suggestion  that  there  was  not  an  entente  cordiale 
between  men  of  such  widely  opposite  genius.  It 
was  when  Rellstab,  the  celebrated  German  writer 
and  critic,  was  going  to  Vienna,  and  went  to  see 
Weber  in  Dresden,  if  possible  to  obtain  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Beethoven  from  him. 

When  he  made  his  demand,  Weber  smiled  and 
shook  his  head. 

"  Beethoven  does  not  like  letter- writing,  and  thinks 
it  almost  as  tiresome  to  read  letters,"  he  said.  "  But 
you  may  take  him  all  kinds  of  affectionate  and  re- 
spectful greetings  from  me ;  judging  from  his  last 
reception  of  me,  I  should  think  he  would  remember 
me  with  sympathy  and  attachment." 

Then  he  related  the  circumstances  to  Rellstab. 
"  We  had  called  on  him  several  times  without  once 
being  able  to  see  him,"  he  went  on.  "  He  was  pre- 
sumably out  of  humour,  and  shunning  all  human 
intercourse.  But  at  last  we  found  a  propitious 
moment.  We  were  shown  in,  and  saw  him  sitting 
at  his  writing-table,  from  which,  however,  he  did  not 
at  once  rise  to  give  us  a  friendly  welcome. 

"  I  had  already  known  him  for  some  years,  so  I 
could  at  once  enter  into  conversation  with  him ;  but 
suddenly  he  started  up,  stood  upright  before  me, 
and  putting  his  two  hands  on  my  shoulders  with  a 
sort  of  rough  cordiality,  shook  me  and  said,  '  You 
have  always  been  a  fine  fellow  ! "' 

"  Then  he  embraced  me  in  the  most  affectionate 
manner.  ...  Of  all  the  marks  of  distinction  shown 
me  in  Vienna,"  added  Weber,  with  emotion,  "  nothing 
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ever  touched  me   like   that   fraternal   kiss   of  Bee- 
thoven's." 

This  does  not  bear  out  the  stories  of  jealousy  on 
the  one  part,  and  rash  judgment  and  animosity  on 
the  other.  Mr.  Thayer  adds  to  his  brief  mention  of 
Weber :  "  Later,  when  his  fine  dramatic  talent  had 
developed  itself,  Beethoven  was  not  prevented  by 
any  previous  judgment  from  estimating  it  at  its 
proper  value,  and  esteeming  it  as  it  deserved." 

Schindler  wrote  that  after  the  "  semi-failure "  of 
"Euryanthe,"  Weber  came  humbly  to  Beethoven, 
asking  him  if  he  would  make  any  alterations  he 
pleased  in  the  score,  and  that  although  Beethoven 
believed  Weber  to  have  been  the  author  of  some 
scurrilous  attacks  upon  his  works  in  the  German 
papers  he  received  him  kindly,  saying  "he  should 
have  thought  of  that  before — it  was  too  late  then — 
he  should  follow  his  example  in  '  Fidelio,'  and  com- 
pose numbers  over  and  over  again  until  they  were 
satisfactory,"  etc. 

But  other  biographers  deny  that  "  Euryanthe  "  was 
a  semi-failure,  and  that  Weber  went  to  Beethoven — 
indeed,  negative  Schindler 's  story  in  toto.  So  the 
reader  can  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  form  his 
own  conclusions  of  the  relations  between  Weber  and 
Beethoven  from  the  scanty  details  afforded  by  Bell- 
stab,  whom  the  writer  of  these  pages  knew  well, 
and  who  was  a  man  of  unimpeachable  veracity  and 
incapable  of  misrepresentation. 

The  acquaintance  with  George  Polgreen  Bridge- 
tower  was  one  of  those  which  marked  this  year  as, 
perhaps,  the  first  in  which  Beethoven's  after  love  and 
yearning  towards  England  began.     The  second  and 
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more  lasting  connection  with  Great  Britain,  which 
commenced  in  1803,  was  the  correspondence  with 
Mr.  George  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh. 

George  Thomson's  is  a  name  not  only  interesting 
in  the  annals  of  music  as  the  patron  of  Beethoven's 
pen,  but  as  the  disinterested  promoter  and  collector 
of  Scottish,  Welsh,  and  Irish  melodies. 

He  was  born  in  1757  or  1759,  and  lived  till  he  was 
over  ninety.  For  fifty  years  he  was  secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Management  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures  in  Scotland ;  but  his  hobby  was  the 
preservation  in  the  best  possible  form  of  our  national 
melodies,  and  to  this  he  literally  devoted  his  life. 

Haydn  worked  for  him  until  1806.     In  1803  he 

applied  to  Beethoven,  first  of  all,  for  some  original 

works,  for  we  find   Beethoven  writing  in  reply  (in 

French) : — 

"  Vienna,  5th  October,  1803. 
"  Sir, 

"  I  received  your  letter  of  the  20th  July  with 
much  pleasure.  Acceding  willingly  to  your  pro- 
posals, I  am  prepared  to  compose  for  you  six 
sonatas  such  as  you  desire,  introducing  Scottish  airs 
in  a  manner  which  the  Scotch  nation  will  find  the 
most  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  their  songs.  As 
for  the  honorarium,  I  suppose  that  three  hundred 
ducats  for  the  six  sonatas  will  not  be  too  much,  con- 
sidering that  Germany  gives  me  as  much  for  an 
equal  number  of  sonatas,  even  without  accompani- 
ments. 

"  I  must  warn  you  at  the  same  time  to  hasten  your 
decision,  because  so  many  engagements  are  being 
proposed  to  me  that  in  a  little  while  I  may  be  un- 
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able  to  give  so  satisfactory  a  reply  to  your  request. 
I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  the  tardiness  of  my  re- 
sponse, but  it  has  been  caused  by  my  stay  in  the 
country  as  well  as  by  pressing  occupations. 

"  Being  fond  of  your  Scottish  melodies,  I  shall 
particularly  enjoy  composing  your  sonatas,  and  I 
can  venture  to  assure  you  that  if  my  interests  and 
the  honorarium  are  in  accord,  you  will  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  them. 

"  Accept  the  expression  of  my  esteem. 

"  Louis  van  Beethoven." 

So  remarkably  businesslike  a  letter  was  so  unlike 
its  writer,  that  the  suggestion  of  one  or  more 
biographers  that  about  this  time  Caspar's  was  the 
dominating  spirit  in  all  matters  relating  to  finance, 
appears  more  than  probable. 

Thomson  endorsed  this  letter  as  follows  : — 

"  5th  October,  1803.  Louis  van  Beethoven,  Vienna. 
Demands  300  ducats  for  composing  6  sonatas  for  me. 
Replied  Nov.  8th  that  I  would  give  no  more  than 
150,  taking  3  of  the  sonatas  when  ready,  and  the 
other  3  in  6  months'  time,  giving  him  leave  to  publish 
in  Germany  on  his  own  account  the  day  after  publi- 
cation in  London." 

The  sonatas  were  never  composed. 


CHAPTER    XI 

* 

Quarrel  of  Beethoven  with  von  Breuning — Muzio  Clementi — The  Sym- 
phony in  D — The  Concertos  in  C  and  G — Ries  and  the  "  Andante  " — 
Adventure  with  a  fair  stranger 

IT  would  seem  that  Beethoven's  abandonment  of 
the  idea  of  composing  a  grand  opera  was,  at  least 
in  the  opinion  of  his  German  biographers,  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  shortly  after  its  conception  in  his 
mind  changes  occurred  in  the  theatrical  management. 
Schickaneder  was  succeeded  by  Baron  von  Braun, 
and  Beethoven,  giving  up  his  apartments,  took  refuge 
in  the  "  Rothe  Haus,"  a  big  house  on  the  Esterhazy 
property,  where  his  great  friend  Steffen  von  Breuning 
had  already  established  himself. 

At  first  they  occupied  separate  suites  of  rooms ; 
but  Breuning,  who  had  a  well-arranged  little  house- 
hold, a  good  cook,  etc.,  encouraged  Beethoven  to 
dine  daily  with  him,  and  presently,  the  question  aris- 
ing whether,  under  the  circumstances,  it  were  not 
unnecessary  for  the  composer  to  retain  a  whole  "flat" 
merely  to  sleep,  and  perhaps  to  work  in,  Beethoven 
took  up  his  residence  in  Breuning's  rooms. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  quarrel  between  the 
two,  which  seems,  like  most  of  the  breaches  of  friend- 
ship between  comrades  wTho  really  love  each  other,  to 
have  been  the  fault  of  both.  It  does  not  appear  that 
either  in  character  or  temper  the  two  were  unfitted 
to  live  together.  The  disagreement  began  with  a 
trifle,  as  disagreements  so  often  do. 

Shortly  after  Beethoven's  removal  into  his  friend's 
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rooms,  early  in  1804,  he  became  seriously  ill  with 
intermittent  fever,  and  Breuning  nursed  him  with 
great  devotion. 

Meanwhile,  for  some  reason  or  another,  probably 
forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  some  one,  notice  that 
Beethoven  no  longer  required  his  special  apartments 
had  not  been  given  to  Prince  Esterhazy's  steward, 
and  he  was  accordingly  still  responsible  for  the  rent. 

One  day  Breuning,  Ries,  Beethoven  and  his  brother, 
possibly  with  some  fifth  friend  to  bear  them  com- 
pany, were  dining  at  home  together.  It  was  July, 
and  Beethoven  was  convalescent.  The  conversation 
unfortunately  happened  to  turn  upon  the  vexed 
question  of  the  unoccupied  rooms  which  had  to  be 
paid  for,  and  Beethoven  seems  to  have  lost  his  tem- 
per so  far  that  he  not  only  sprang  up  from  the  table 
in  a  rage,  but  left  the  house  and  went  off  to  Baden, 
declaring  he  would  rather  forfeit  the  rent  and  pay  for 
other  apartments  than  remain  under  the  same  roof 
as  Breuning. 

"  Breuning,"  says  Ries,  "  was  annoyed,  chiefly 
because  the  scene  took  place  in  the  presence  of  that 
brother."  But  he  was  soon  calm,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  renew  amicable  relations  with  his  old  friend  : 
writing  explanatory  and  expostulatory  letters,  etc. 
But  Beethoven's  feeling  in  the  matter  is  shown  in  a 
letter  to  Ries  shortly  after  the  rupture. 

"  Dear  Ries, 

"  As  Breuning  has  no  hesitation  in  declaring, 
to  both  you  and  the  house-steward,  that  my  cha- 
racter is  that  of  a  miserable,  mean-spirited,  petty 
creature,  I  beg  you  to  convey  my  verbal  answer  to 
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Breuning,  But  I  will  only  answer  one — the  first — 
point  in  his  letter,  so  that  my  character  may  be  re- 
established in  your  eyes. 

"  Tell  him  this — I  had  not  dreamt  of  reproaching 
him  with  the  postponement  of  the  notice  to  quit,  and 
that,  even  had  he  been  to  blame  in  the  matter, 
harmonious  relations  with  every  one  in  the  world  are 
much  too  dear  to  me  for  me  to  cause  annoyance  to 
any  one  of  my  friends  for  the  sake  of  a  hundred  or 
two.  You  yourself  know  that  I  jestingly  accused 
you  of  being  the  cause  of  the  arrival  of  the  notice  too 
late  to  be  of  use.  I  am  sure  you  must  remember 
this  ;  the  whole  affair  was  forgotten  by  me  when  my 
brother  began  to  say  at  table  that  it  was  Breuning's 
fault,  which  I  at  once  denied,  saying  you  were  the 
guilty  person.  (What  I  mean  is,  that  this  makes  it 
clear  I  never  thought  of  accusing  Breuning.)  How- 
ever, Breuning  jumped  up  like  a  maniac,  and  said  he 
would  call  in  the  house-steward.  This  behaviour — 
to  which  I  am  so  unaccustomed  in  the  presence  of 
others  with  whom  I  associate — entirely  upset  my 
equilibrium ;  and  I  also  sprang  up,  upsetting  my 
chair — and  went  away,  never  to  return. 

"  This  it  was  which  caused  Breuning  to  place  my 
conduct  before  you  in  such  a  beautiful  light,  and  to 
send  me  a  letter  which  I  answered  by  silence. 

"To  Breuning  I  have  nothing  further  to  say. 
Regarding  his  way  of  thinking  of  and  treating  me, 
there  never  ought  to  have  been  a  bond  of  friendship 
between  us,  and  it  is  certainly  unlikely  that  it  will  be 
renewed.  And  herewith  I  wish  to  let  you  know 
that  your  version  of  my  words  and  actions  is  degrad- 
ing to  them.     However,  I  am  sure  that  if  you  had 
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known  the  real  state  of  the  case,  it  would  have  been 
otherwise — so  1  am  content." 

He  ends  by  adding  a  message  to  his  brother 
Johann,  the  apothecary — he  wishes  rooms  engaged 
for  him  at  Dobling — "  it  disgusts  me  here,  I  am  sick 
of  it,"  he  writes  ;  cautioning  Kies  to  tell  no  one  of  the 
contents  of  the  letter. 

Writing  to  Ries  again  on  the  24th  of  July,  he  says  : 

"  You  were  possibly  astonished  at  the  Breuning 
business.  Believe  me,  this  difference  of  ours  was 
the  successor  of  many  unpleasant  incidents.  I  have 
the  gift  of  being  generally  able  to  control  and  even 
conquer  my  irritability ;  meanwhile,  if  I  happen  to 
be  out  of  temper  when  I  am  provoked,  I  flare  up 
worse  than  others  do.  Breuning  certainly  possesses 
excellent  qualities,  but  he  believes  himself  faultless  ; 
the  fact  being  that  he  himself  has  the  defects  he 
condemns  in  others,  and  to  a  greater  extent :  he 
has  a  narrowness  of  soul  which  from  childhood  up- 
wards I  have  despised.  My  judgment  foretold  that 
affair  with  Breuning  beforehand  ;  our  ways  of  think- 
ing, speaking,  and  acting  are  so  different !  Still,  I 
hoped  these  difficulties  might  be  overcome." 

Then,  in  his  bitterness,  having  once  more  tested  a 
friend  to  his  dissatisfaction,  he  reverts  to  one  who, 
perhaps  for  lack  of  the  familiarity  which  disenchants, 
was  still  idealised  by  him — one  who  must  surely  have 
been  none  other  than  the  youthful  cleric,  Amenda. 

"  And  now,  enough  of  friendship !  I  have  only 
found  two  friends  in  the  world  with  whom  I  have 
not  had  a  misunderstanding ;  but  what  men  they 
were !  One  is  dead,  the  other  still  lives ;  although 
we  have  not  heard  anything  of  each  other  for  six 
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years,  I  know  I  still  have  the  first  place  in  his  affec- 
tions, as  he  has  in  mine.  The  real  ground  of  friend- 
ship is  in  the  likeness  of  men's  souls  and  hearts.  .  .  . 
1  wish  you  could  read  my  letter  to  Breuning,  and 
his  to  me !  He  can  never  again  occupy  the  place  in 
my  affections  he  has  hitherto  had.  The  one  who 
could  attribute  such  mean  ideas  to  a  friend,  and  who 
could  at  the  same  time  permit  in  himself  such  base 
conduct  in  his  regard,  is  unworthy  of  my  friend- 
ship." 

How  Breuning  regarded  the  quarrel  can  partially 
be  gathered  by  a  letter  he  wrote  about  this  time  to 
his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Wegeler — the  mutual  and  in- 
timate friend  of  both,  and  the  husband  of  Eleanore, 
in  which  he  gives  no  hint  of  any  quarrel: — 

"The  friend  who  has  been  with  me  since  our 
youthful  days  has  often  been  the  cause  of  my  ap- 
parent neglect  of  absent  ones.  Dear  Wegeler,  you 
can  hardly  imagine  what  a  terrible  effect  this  gradual 
loss  of  hearing  has  had  upon  him  !  Think  what  such 
a  misfortune  is  to  one  of  his  impetuous  tempera- 
ment— bringing  with  it  reserve  and  distrust  of  his 
best  friends,  and  vacillation  in  most  things.  In- 
deed, except  when  his  natural  disposition  asserts 
itself,  intercourse  with  him  is  a  considerable  strain, 
and  one  can  seldom  be  at  one's  ease.  From  May  until 
the  beginning  of  this  month  we  have  lived  together 
in  the  same  house,  and  quite  in  the  first  days  I  took 
him  into  my  rooms.  No  sooner  had  he  arrived 
than  he  was  seriously,  even  dangerously,  ill.  .  .  . 
The  nursing  and  anxiety  have  quite  pulled  me  down ; 
but  he  is  quite  well  again,  and  living  on  the  ram- 
parts. ..." 
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The  quarrel  did  not  apparently  last  long,  although 
it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  Beethoven  forgot  the 
occurrence  for  years.  The  two  happened  to  meet 
accidentally  and  there  was  a  reconciliation — sealed 
by  the  gift  to  Breuning  from  Beethoven  of  his 
miniature  painted  on  ivory,  which  is  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  descendants,  and  is  reproduced  in 
Dr.  Gerhard  von  Breuning's  record,  "  Aus  dem 
Schwarz-spanier-haus"  The  letter  accompanying  it 
is  as  follows  : — 

"  Let  that  which  occurred  between  us,  dear 
Steffen,  be  hidden  behind  this  picture  for  ever ! 
I  wounded  your  feelings,  I  know  it  !  My  emotion 
— which  you  must  have  seen — has  punished  me 
enough.  It  was  no  ill-will  against  you — no,  I  should 
then  be  unworthy  of  your  friendship.  Both  on  your 
side  and  mine  it  was  passion ;  meanwhile,  mistrust 
had  been  aroused  in  me ;  people  came  between  us, 
suggesting  to  each  that  the  other  was  unworthy. 
My  portrait  was  intended  for  you  long  ago  ;  you  well 
know  it  was  not  destined  for  any  one  else.  To  whom 
could  I  give  it  but  to  you — faithful,  good,  and  noble 
Steffen  ?  Forgive  me  for  grieving  you ;  I  myself 
have  suffered  equally.  When  I  ceased  to  see  you 
about  me  I  first  realised  how  dear  you  have  become, 
and  will  remain,  to  my  heart.  You  will  come  to 
me — and  as  before  ? " 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  continuous 
struggle  to  hear  was  rendering  him  nervous  and 
irritable  to  a  degree.  Not  only  was  he  betrayed  into 
disagreements  with  his  friends,  but  he  began  to  shun 
the  acquaintance  of  artists  he  would  really  have  liked 
to  consort  with,  and  whom  he  greatly  admired. 
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Among  these  was  Muzio  Clementi,  who  arrived  in 
Vienna  about  this  time,  and  of  whose  works  he  had 
said,  "  Those  who  study  Clementi  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  Mozart  and  other  composers  at  the 
same  time — but  the  opposite  is  not  the  fact,"  by 
which  he  would  seem  to  have  meant,  that  in 
Clementi  passages  occur  which,  when  mastered, 
assure  the  easy  execution  of  similar  passages  in  the 
other  composers. 

With  Clementi  was  his  pupil  Klengel,  with  whom 
he  travelled  in  Russia,  and  who  subsequently 
had  himself  a  brilliant  career  as  pianist  and  com- 
poser, and  the  two  dined  frequently  at  the  restaurant 
of  the  "  Schwann." 

Ries  states  that  Beethoven  had  intended  to  call 
upon  him  shortly  after  his  arrival,  but  that  his 
brother  persuaded  him  that  it  was  Clementi's  place 
to  pay  the  first  visit.  This,  Clementi — although  he 
was  Beethoven's  senior  by  some  eighteen  years — 
would  probably  have  done,  but  that,  as  was  usual  in 
Vienna,  there  began  to  be  gossip  about  it — and  he 
was  annoyed.  He  remained  in  Vienna  some  time 
before  he  even  knew  Beethoven  by  sight.  Then,  he 
and  Klengel  actually  dined  often  at  the  same  table 
as  Beethoven  and  Ries  without  any  hint  that  they 
were  aware  of  each  other's  identity.  "  Klengel  and  1 
knew  each  other,  but  did  not  dare  to  bow,  much  less 
speak,"  wrote  Ries.  Still,  that  the  two  celebrated 
musicians  became  acquainted  before  very  long  is 
proved  by  the  agreement  with  Clementi  about  three 
years  later  concerning  the  publication  of  certain 
compositions  of  Beethoven's,  Clementi  being  al- 
ready established  in  London  as  a  music  publisher. 
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There  was  a  concert  at  the  Augarten  in  July,  at 
which  Beethoven  conducted  and  Ries  played — anent 
which  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  wrote : — 

"  The  second  season  of  our  Augarten  Concerts  was 
brilliantly  begun.  .  .  .  The  concert  commenced  with 
Beethoven's  grand  Symphony  in  D — a  work  replete 
with  new  and  original  ideas,  and  full  of  power,  effec- 
tive in  instrumentation,  and  learned  in  detail — 
although  it  might  doubtless  gain  by  being  shortened 
in  some  places.  A  Concerto  in  C  minor,  also  by 
Beethoven,  followed.  .  .  .  This  composition  un- 
doubtedly takes  rank  as  one  of  his  finest  works.  It 
was  given  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Herr  Ries,  one 
of  Beethoven's  few  pupils,  and  his  fervent  disciple. 
He  has  studied  the  piece  under  his  master's  guidance, 
and  gave  a  most  comprehensive  and  expressive  read- 
ing, making  an  easy  conquest  over  the  abundant 
difficulties." 

Apropos  of  this  Concerto,  Ries  relates  an  anecdote 
anent  his  share  in  this  performance  (or  perhaps,  in 
one  a  little  later). 

"  One  day  Beethoven  came  to  me  with  his  Con- 
certo in  G  (op.  58)  under  his  arm. 

" '  You  must  play  this  at  the  concert  next  Satur- 
day,' he  said.  There  were  but  five  days  for  me  to 
practise  it — and  unfortunately  I  remarked  that  this 
was  a  very  short  time  in  which  to  perfect  it — I  would 
prefer  to  play  the  C  Minor  Concerto. 

"  He  was  annoyed,  and  went  off*  there  and  then  to 
young  Stein — a  pianist  older  than  myself,  but  of 
whom,  until  now,  he  had  thought  but  little.  Stein 
was  shrewd  enough  to  accept  the  proposal  at  once ; 
but  when  he  found  he  could  not  have  the  Concerto 
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ready  in  time,  he  came  to  Beethoven  the  day  before 
the  performance  and  entreated,  as  I  had  done,  to 
play  the  one  in  C  Minor  instead." 

The  upshot  of  this  was  that  Beethoven  being 
asked  why  he  had  substituted  Stein  for  the  pupil 
who  had  done  his  music  so  much  justice  on  former 
occasions,  elected  that  Ries  should  play — and  the 
Concerto  in  C — adding,  in  explanation  to  Ries,  "  I 
thought  you  did  not  like  that  G  Major  Concerto." 
It  was  always,  indeed,  hard  for  him  to  believe  that 
ordinary  artists  found  that  impossible  which  to  him 
was  a  matter  of  ease,  such  as  the  mastery  of  a  new 
and  difficult  work  in  a  few  days. 

This  year,  Beethoven  composed  more  than  one  of 
his  finest  sonatas,  and  not  in  the  surroundings  he 
preferred,  for  Baron  Pasqualati's  house  on  the  ram- 
parts, whither  he  betook  himself  after  the  scene  with 
Breuning,  had  a  northern  aspect,  and,  although  he 
occupied  rooms  on  the  fourth  floor,  lacked  the  sun- 
light he  so  much  loved. 

Still,  there  is  no  lack  of  brightness — of  mental 
sunshine — in  the  Sonata  in  F  (op.  54)  or  in  the 
beautiful  Sonata  in  C,  afterwards  dedicated  to  Count 
Waldstein,  both  of  which  were  the  offspring  of  this 
period. 

He  was  in  the  habit,  when  his  sonatas  were  com- 
pleted to  his  mind,  of  giving  them  a  preliminary 
trial  in  the  presence  of  certain  friends,  who  were  not 
only  appreciative,  but  to  be  trusted  to  criticise  should 
they  find  a  flaw  to  which  they  might  take  exception. 
When  these  two  were  ready,  he  played  them  as  usual. 

"  In  the  C  Minor  Sonata,"  writes  Ries,  "  there  was 
an  Andante  (afterwards  the  '  Andante  favori '  in  F) 
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which  a  friend  of  his  said  would  make  the  Sonata 
too  long.  He  was  terribly  put  out,  but  some  quiet 
reflection  soon  convinced  him  of  the  pertinence  of 
the  remark." 

He  resolved  to  eliminate  the  Andante  and  to 
publish  it  separately.  "  This  Andante  has  a  melan- 
choly remembrance  in  my  case,"  says  Ries.  "  When 
he  played  it  for  the  first  time  to  my  friend  Krumpholz 
and  myself,  it  pleased  us  enormously,  and  we  asked 
for  it  again  and  again — indeed,  as  many  times  as  he 
would  consent  to  play  it  to  us." 

As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  the  delighted  Ries  had 
to  pass  Prince  Lichnowsky's  house  on  his  way  home, 
and  the  idea  occurred  to  him  to  pay  him  a  visit  and 
to  tell  him  of  the  new  gem.  The  Prince  was  at 
home,  and  in  his  effervescence  Ries  sat  down  and 
played  the  Andante — or  as  much  as  he  could  re- 
member of  it. 

The  Prince  could  not  hear  it  often  enough.  In- 
deed, exquisite  as  that  Andante  seems  now,  romantic 
as  it  is,  even  among  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  the  poetical 
composers  who  have  arisen  since  then,  at  that  time 
it  must  have  stood  out,  unique  and  remarkable, 
among  the  prettinesses  of  Mozart  and  the  neatly 
turned  themes  of  Haydn. 

The  next  day  the  Prince,  who  evidently  liked  a 
practical  joke  on  occasion,  asked  Beethoven  if  he 
might  play  him  a  trifle  of  his  own  which  he  had  been 
composing,  and  when  the  great  man  acceded  to  his 
request  he  seated  himself  at  the  piano  and  played 
the  Andante,  which  since  Ries  had  played  it  to  him 
he  had  been  assiduously  practising. 

Prince  or  no  prince,  the  jest  was  in  bad  taste,  and 
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it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Beethoven's  anger 
was  not  as  short-lived  as  usual,  but  that  he  swore  in 
his  wrath  that  nevermore  should  Ries  or  Krumpholz 
be  the  confidants  of  his  innermost  thoughts — an 
oath  he  rigidly  adhered  to. 

Sensitive  he  had  been  since  childhood,  but  the 
intense  strain  of  his  deafness  was  gradually,  but 
surely,  undermining  his  powers  of  self-mastery  in  the 
daily  friction  of  everyday  life.  Trifles  began  to  have 
a  greater  significance  in  his  eyes — as  an  anecdote  told 
by  Ries  about  this  period  of  his  life  exemplifies. 
"  When  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  was  in  Vienna,"  he 
writes,  "  an  old  Countess  gave  a  little  musical  even- 
ing, to  which  Beethoven,  naturally,  was  invited. 
When  they  adjourned  to  supper,  covers  had  been  laid 
at  the  Prince's  table  for  the  nobles  only — not  for 
Beethoven.  He  rose,  made  some  withering  remark, 
took  up  his  hat,  and  went  away. 

"  A  few  days  later,  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  himself 
gave  a  dinner  to  a  part  of  the  company  he  had  met 
at  the  Countess',  the  Countess  among  them.  When 
they  sat  down  to  table  the  Countess  was  placed  on 
the  Prince's  right  hand,  and  Beethoven  on  his  left — 
a  mark  of  distinction  to  which  he  ever  after  alluded 
with  satisfaction." 

But,  although  his  dignity  was  becoming  more  sus- 
ceptible to  supposed  insults  or  slights,  he  was  still  on 
occasion  sufficiently  joyous  and  insouciant,  in  spite  of 
his  threatened  life-trouble,  to  indulge  in  a  little  prac- 
tical jesting  on  his  own  account.  Ries  has  told  us  of 
a  cheerful  humour  about  this  time  : — 

"  One  evening  he  played  his  Quintett  for  pianoforte 
and  wind  instruments,  Ram,  the  well-known  oboist 
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of  Munich,  being  among  the  players.  In  the  allegro, 
pauses  occur  before  the  re-entry  of  the  subject.  At 
one  of  these  pauses  Beethoven  began  to  extemporise, 
taking  the  Rondo  for  his  theme,  and  entertained 
himself  and  his  auditors  for  a  considerable  time. 
But  the  accompanists  were  not  entertained — they 
were  indignant,  Herr  Ram  in  particular,  and  it  was 
really  comical  to  watch  these  gentlemen,  who 
momentarily  expected  that  Beethoven  would  recom- 
mence, continually  placing  their  instruments  to  their 
lips  and  then  withdrawing  them  again,  until  at  last  it 
pleased  Beethoven  to  come  to  an  end  and  once  more 
to  begin  the  movement.  Meanwhile,  the  audience 
enjoyed  the  situation." 

Although  it  would  appear  that  in  regard  to  the 
softer  emotions  there  was  no  actual  queen  regnant  of 
his  affections  in  1804,  he  did  not  entirely  turn  his 
back  upon  the  subject  of  Love.  We  find  him 
indulging  in  raillery  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Ries — 
who  at  that  time  lived  in  the  house  of  a  tailor  who 
had  three  pretty  daughters.  "  Do  not  tailor  too 
much,"  he  writes  to  his  pupil  (who  parenthetically  re- 
marks, "  Beethoven  never  visited  me  more  often  than 
when  I  lived  there  ") ;  "  give  my  compliments  to  the 
fairest  of  the  fair — and  send  me  half  a  dozen  needles." 

Sometimes  he  found  it  difficult  to  escape  the 
importunity  of  his  feminine  admirers,  especially 
when  they  were  not  among  the  gentle  army  of 
prudes,  or  at  all  disposed  to  be  reticent.  One 
evening,  when  he  was  staying  at  Baden,  Ries  called 
and,  to  his  astonishment,  found  the  anchorite  seated 
on  a  sofa — a  young  and  charming  lady  by  his  side. 

Ries,  confused,  and  fearing  to  intrude,  was  about 
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precipitately  to  retire,  when  Beethoven  called  him 
back,  and  said,  "  You  can  go  on  playing — begin." 
Ries  felt  obliged  to  obey,  and  seated  himself  at  the 
instrument.  The  pair  were  seated  behind  him,  and 
after  he  had  played  for  some  time,  Beethoven  called 
out,  "Ries,  play  us  an  'amoroso'!"  Shortly  after 
he  demanded  a  "  malincolio,"  and  presently  an  "apas- 
sionato,"  etc.  He  was  evidently  highly  amused  at, 
and  inclined  mischievously  to  make  game  of,  his  fair 
visitor ;  and,  adds  Ries,  he  seemed  to  assume  a 
whimsicality  of  behaviour  to  cloak  some  affront  at 
which  she  had  taken  offence.  Then  he  started  up 
suddenly,  crying,  "  That  is  my  own  music,  every  bit 
of  it ! "  for  Ries  had  been  playing  extracts  from  his 
works,  linked  by  short  transitions,  modulations  of  his 
own  ;  &  finale  at  which  the  lady  took  her  departure. 

Then,  to  his  amazement,  Ries  discovered  that 
Beethoven  did  not  know  who  she  was.  She  had 
come  in  shortly  before  he  arrived  to  beard  the  lion  in 
his  den,  and  to  insist  upon  making  his  acquaintance. 

The  two  followed  her  to  try  to  discover  her 
identity.  They  walked  behind  her  at  some  little 
distance ;  but,  although  the  moon  was  shining 
brightly,  she  suddenly  disappeared. 

"  We  continued  our  walk  through  the  lovely 
valley  for  an  hour  and  a  half,"  adds  Ries.  "  On 
leaving  him  that  night  he  said  to  me,  '  I  must  really 
find  out  who  she  is,  and  you  must  help  me.'  .  .  . 
Strangely  enough,  I  met  her  a  long  time  afterwards 
in  Vienna.  She  was  then  the  innamorata  of  a  foreign 
prince.  I  told  Beethoven,  but  he  never  again 
referred  to  the  matter  to  me,  and  I  never  afterwards 
happened  to  meet  her." 


CHAPTER   XII 

The  History  of  "Fidelio" 

THE    end    of    the    year    1804    is  marked    by   an 
important  occurrence — the   first   conception  of 
the  great  opera  of  "  Fidelio." 

There  was  once  more  a  change  in  the  opera 
management.  At  the  end  of  August,  Baron  Braun 
reinstated  his  rival  and  adversary  Schickaneder,  and 
a  new  contract  was  entered  upon  with  Beethoven, 
which  reawakened  his  hopes  and  plans,  this  time 
with  more  chance  of  their  fulfilment. 

The  libretto  of  "  Fidelio  "  has  a  history. 

The  first  suggestion  of  the  beautiful  story  of  the 
brave,  loving  wife  who  risked  and  dared  all  to  effect 
the  escape  from  prison  of  her  injured  husband,  was 
given  by  a  certain  Pierre  Gaveaux,  a  singer  at  the 
Theatre  Feydeau  in  Paris.  Then  about  forty  years 
of  age  (he  died  insane  in  1825),  he  had  composed 
over  thirty  operas,  and  among  them  was  "  Leonore, 
ou  Famour  conjugal" — the  words  by  Bouilly. 

Then  the  text  was  translated  into  Italian,  and 
Paer  composed  music  to  it ;  and  it  was  performed  in 
Dresden  at  the  reopening  of  the  opera  for  the  winter 
season  of  1804-5,  on  3rd  October. 

As  it  scored  a  success,  Paer,  delighted,  immedi- 
ately travelled  to  Vienna,  hoping  to  obtain  a  hearing 
for  it  there ;  and,  although  he  appears  to  have  failed 
in  his  object,  he  was  unconsciously  instrumental  in 
obtaining  Beethoven's  "  Fidelio  "  as  a  lasting  delight 
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to  music-lovers.  For  Sonnleithner,  struck  with  the 
subject,  immediately  adapted  it  in  German,  and 
Beethoven  at  once  recognised  the  kernel  of  his 
magnum  opus. 

Although  still  in  his  uncongenial  abode  at  Baron 
Pasqualati's,  he  set  to  work  on  the  spot,  and,  shut- 
ting himself  into  his  apartments,  denied  himself  to 
every  one,  giving,  indeed,  the  strictest  orders  to  his 
servant  that  on  no  pretence  whatever  was  any  one 
to  be  admitted. 

The  sketchbooks  which  he  filled  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  exist — one  being  in  the  possession 
of  Herr  Paul  Mendelssohn,  of  Berlin.  This  gives  an 
insight  into  his  method  of  working.  He  began  with 
the  opening  scene  of  the  libretto,  and  undertook  the 
various  numbers,  one  by  one,  almost  in  rotation  as 
they  occur  in  the  opera,  the  concluding  chorus  being 
sketched  last  of  all. 

In  June  he  migrated  to  Hetzendorf  with  his 
precious  sketches ;  and  there,  wandering  about  the 
fields,  on  the  hillsides,  and  in  the  alleys  of  Schon- 
brunn,  he  gradually  developed  the  beautiful  opera  as 
it  was  later  given  to  the  world.  Sometimes  he  seated 
himself  in  the  forked  linden  tree,  near  to  the  arcade 
called  the  "  Gloriette  "  in  the  Schonbrunn  gardens, 
where  he  composed  the  "  Mount  of  Olives." 

On  a  blank  page  of  his  MS.  occurs  the  following 
curious  note : — 

"  2nd  June.  Finale  always  simplex.  Also  all 
pianoforte-music.  Heaven  knows  why  my  piano- 
music  always  makes  the  worst  possible  impression 
upon  me — especially  when  it  is  badly  played." 

Supplementary  ideas  for  Marcellina  and  Fidelio's 
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duet,  "  Um  in  der  Ehe,"  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Berlin  sketchbook,  as  well  as  one  or  two  others.  A 
remarkable  departure  from  his  self-made  rule  of 
orderly  sequence  is  the  presence  towards  the  end  of 
the  volume  of  Fidelio's  recitative,  "  Ach,  brich  noch 
nicht,"  and  the  aria  "  Komm  Hoffnung,"  but  their 
position  after  the  concluding  chorus  is  possibly  ex- 
plained by  two  remarks  in  the  composer's  handwrit- 
ing :  "  Duet  for  Marcelline  and  Fidelio  fur  sich" 
and  "  Aria  for  Fidelio — ein  anderer  Text  der  mit  ihr 
einstimvit"  This  points  to  the  idea  that  "  Komm 
Hoffnung  "  was  not  at  first  in  Sonnleithner's  libretto. 
Otto  Jahn  comments  upon  the  sketches  thus : — 
"  They  are  naturally  of  very  different  kinds.  For 
instance,  in  parts  there  are  various  attempts  to  set 
the  same  text  in  different  ways ;  and  in  many  num- 
bers, such  as  Marcellina  and  Pizarro's  arias,  and  the 
*  Grave '  duet,  there  are  beginnings  with  entirely 
different  subjects  to  those  now  in  the  opera.  .  .  . 
One  is  amazed  at  these  detached  attempts,  and  can 
scarcely  understand  how  an  organised  whole  can 
result  from  such  musical  patchwork  .  .  .  and,  above 
all,  one  is  astonished  by  the  patience  of  the  true, 
genuine,  self-critic,  who — after  he  has  tried  every- 
thing possible — seizes  upon  and  retains  with  an  abso- 
lute certainty — the  very  best."  Then,  in  conclusion, 
he  remarks  that  Florestan's  air  was  begun  no  less 
than  eighteen  times,  and  the  chorus,  "  Wer  ein  holdes 
Weib,"  had  no  less  than  ten  different  beginnings  as 
well. 

Ignaz  von  Sey fried,  who  in  those  days  was  still 
a  young  man,  and  of  much  worth,  being  not  only 
talented   but   high-minded    and   full   of   zeal,    lived 
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with  Beethoven  at  one  time  during  the  composing 
of  "  Fidelio,"  and  tells  us  that,  in  spite  of  hard  and 
constant  work,  and  of  an  affection  of  the  eyes  which 
frequently  troubled  him,  he  was  "  bright  and  always 
ready  for  a  joke  ;  cheerful,  brisk,  witty,  and  occasion- 
ally satirical." 

Von  Seyfried  himself  studied  the  opera  separately 
with  the  various  artists  according  to  Beethoven's 
suggestions.  They  were,  firstly,  the  already  well- 
known  Anna  Milder  (Frau  Milder  Hauptmann), 
who  was  in  her  twentieth  year,  and  to  whom  Haydn 
had  said  some  years  before,  "  My  child  !  you  have  a 
voice  like  a  house  !  " 

Beethoven  wrote  the  part  of  "  Fidelio,"  if  not 
strictly  for  Anna  Milder,  certainly  with  a  view  to 
her  capacities.  Whatever  Haydn  may  have  meant 
by  his  remark,  her  voice  had  doubtless  lost  much  of 
its  inertia  by  years  of  exercise,  or  she  would  have 
been  unequal  to  the  exigencies  of  the  role,  a  favourite 
one  of  hers  for  long  afterwards. 

Louise  MuUer,  who  sang  Marcellina,  had  not  so 
beautiful  a  voice,  but  was  a  charming  actress  and  a 
clever  artist,  excelling  in  light  comedy  parts.  Then 
there  was  Demmer,  sl  tenor  with  a  powerful  voice 
and  good  chest  notes,  a  fair  actor  too,  but,  even  from 
the  first,  considered  by  Castelli  of  the  Allgemeine 
Zeitung  and  other  critics  to  be  scarcely  equal  to  the 
role  of  "  Florestan " ;  Sebastian  Meyer,  Mozart's 
brother-in-law,  and  a  doughty  actor;  Weinkopf,  whose 
mellow  bass  gave  full  expression  to  the  part  of  "  Don 
Fernando " ;  Cache,  the  Jacquino,  who,  albeit  a 
capital  actor,  was  so  poor  a  musician  that  he  had  to 
learn  his  music  by  having  it  fiddled  to  him,  and  a 
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certain  Rothe,  who,  although  he  was  certainly  the 
"  Rocco  "  of  the  initial  performance,  was  so  insigni- 
ficant that  his  name  cannot  be  found  on  any  of  the 
theatre  registers  of  the  period. 

A  private  trial  of  the  music  was  given  by  Bee- 
thoven shortly  after  his  return  to  the  city  with  his 
completed  score,  but  he  would  not  allow  the  traitors 
who  betrayed  the  F  major  Andante  to  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky  to  be  present.     Hies  tells  us  : — 

"  One  day,  when  a  small  party  were  breakfasting 
with  the  Prince  after  an  eight  o'clock  concert  in  the 
Augarten,  Beethoven  and  I  among  them,  it  was 
suggested  that  we  should  adjourn  to  Beethoven's 
apartments  to  hear  the  still  unperformed  opera  of 
'  Leonora.'  When  we  arrived  at  the  rooms,  Bee- 
thoven desired  me  to  go  away — and  the  most  urgent 
appeals  of  all  present  were  fruitless — I  had  to  obey, 
if  with  tears  in  my  eyes.  .  .  .  Many  remarking  this, 
Prince  Lichnowsky  followed  me,  persuading  me  to 
wait  in  the  ante-room  while  he  enquired  into  the 
cause  and  endeavoured  to  arrange  matters ;  but  my 
wounded  sense  of  honour  would  not  permit  of  my 
taking  his  advice.  1  afterwards  heard  that  the  Prince 
was  so  annoyed  with  Beethoven  for  this,  that  only 
his  admiration  for  his  works  helped  him  to  overlook 
the  occurrence.  .  .  .  The  sole  effect  of  his  remon- 
strance was  that  Beethoven  no  longer  played  in  his 
particular  circle." 

Of  the  rehearsals,  and  particularly  of  the  final  one, 
there  are  conflicting  accounts. 

That  his  refusal,  when  the  singers  begged  him  to 
mitigate  certain  difficulties,  to  make  the  faintest  con- 
cession in  their  behalf,  irritated  them,  those  who  have 
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any  practical  knowledge  of  operatic  vocalists  can  well 
believe.  Frau  Milder- Hauptmann,  when  she  met 
Schindler  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1836,  told  him  that 
she  had  had  many  a  battle  with  the  Master  on 
the  subject  of  almost  unsingable  passages,  and  knew 
of  others  who  had  had  similar  experiences.  But  he 
remained  implacable. 

Sebastian  Meyer  retaliated.  In  Pizarro's  aria  the 
voice  has  to  sing  certain  notes  a  beat  in  advance  of 
the  instruments.  Meyer  found  it  an  impossibility  ; 
especially  as  the  orchestra,  with  whom  he  appears  to 
have  been  anything  but  a  favourite,  unkindly  accen- 
tuated the  difficulty  for  him,  so  that  instead  of  being 
in  advance,  he  lagged  behind  them.  There  was  a 
suppressed  titter  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  which 
naturally  enraged  him.  But  he  had  his  revenge. 
Turning  towards  Beethoven,  he  flung  these  words  at 
him — "  My  brother-in-law  would  never  have  written 
such  d — d  nonsense  !  " 

The  rehearsal  in  chief  must  have  been,  if  not  quite 
so  stormy  a  scene  as  some  present  have  described,  not 
without  its  disturbing  incidents.  Beethoven  was  an 
excitable  conductor,  and  held  every  note  of  his  music, 
when  he  had  finally  accepted  it,  as  sacred  and  invio- 
lable. He  was  also  unappeasable  in  his  demands 
upon  every  executant  engaged  in  its  performance. 
Every  nuance — each  shade  of  piano  and  forte,  every 
crescendo  and  dinmiuendo,  accelerando,  ritardando, 
accent,  emphasis  and  the  rest  were  in  his  estimation 
of  supreme  value.  He  could  not  get  the  effects  he 
had  in  his  mind  from  the  artists  engaged — who  were, 
naturally,  not  all  equally  gifted  for  their  work. 
"  Every  mark  of  expression  might  as  well  be  erased 
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from  the  score,"  he  wrote  in  his  wrath  to  Meyer  or 
some  other.  His  rage  must  have  waxed  to  a  white 
heat  when  he  lost  command  of  himself,  and  insulted 
his  good  friend  Prince  Lobkowitz. 

He  had  carefully  interpolated  a  certain  passage,  one 
which  he  considered  of  considerable  importance,  for 
the  contra-fagotto,  an  instrument  of  larger  dimensions 
than  the  bassoon ;  and  at  the  rehearsal,  for  some 
reason  or  another,  the  contra-fagottist  failed  to  put 
in  an  appearance.  Unfortunately,  Prince  Lobkowitz 
tried  to  pacify  him  by  suggesting,  doubtless  in 
ignorance  of  the  importance  of  the  extra  instrument 
in  Beethoven's  eyes,  that  really,  if  two  bassoons  were 
there,  the  third  might  be  dispensed  with. 

Beethoven  appears  to  have  restrained  his  anger 
then ;  but  when,  on  going  home  after  all  was  over, 
he  passed  Prince  Lobkowitz'  palace,  it  suddenly 
asserted  itself.  He  ran  up  to  the  great  entrance  and 
shouted  out  "  Lobkowitzer  Esel !  " 

Doubtless  one  who  could  not  see  the  value  of  a 
contra-fagotto  was  really  in  his  opinion  an  ass, 
remarks  Mr.  Thayer  dryly. 

The  first  performance  took  place  under  conditions 
which  lead  those  who  read  between  the  lines  of  the 
records  of  the  composer's  life  to  wonder  why  it  was 
not  postponed. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  Ulm  had  fallen ;  and  on 
the  30th  General  Bernadotte,  Beethoven's  former 
friend,  entered  Salzburg,  en  route  for  the  Danube. 
Vienna  was  forsaken.  The  nobility,  merchants, 
bankers,  indeed,  just  those  classes  among  which 
ranked  the  composer's  patrons  and  intimates,  had 
left,  followed,  on  the  9th  of  November,  by  the  Em- 
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press.  The  imperial  lady  quitted  the  palace  none 
too  soon,  for  on  the  day  after  her  departure  the 
French  reached  and  established  themselves  in  the 
environs  of  the  city. 

Freiherr  Joseph  von  Hormayr,  court  secretary 
and  controller  of  the  imperial  archives,  and  author 
of  "  Lebens-bilder  aus  dem  Befreiungs-kriege "  and 
other  historical  works,  writes  of  those  stirring  days  : — 

"  At  eleven  o'clock  a.m.  on  the  13th  November 
the  enemy's  vanguard,  with  Murat  and  Lannes  at 
its  head,  and  followed  by  fifteen  thousand  troops 
with  flags  flying  and  bands  playing,  entered  Vienna 
unexpectedly  by  the  Burgthor  and  proceeded  through 
the  city  by  the  Kohlmarkt,  Tiefen-graben,  and 
Stephans-platz  to  the  Red  Tower.  On  the  15th, 
Bonaparte  issued  his  proclamation  from  Schonbrunn, 
where  he  had  established  his  headquarters,  and 
Murat  took  possession  of  the  palace  belonging  to 
the  Archduke  Albert,  while  General  Hulin  annexed 
that  of  the  Prince  Lobkowitz." 

Kotzebue  wrote  in  the  Freimuthigen :  "  The  entry 
of  the  French  into  Vienna  was  to  the  Viennese  an 
unaccustomed  phenomenon,  and  for  some  weeks 
there  has  been  an  unwonted  stillness.  The  court,  the 
court-officials  and  the  principal  landed  proprietors 
have  taken  their  departure,  and  instead  of  a  deafen- 
ing rattle  of  coaches  in  the  streets,  there  is  barely 
the  sound  of  carriage-wheels.  Crowds  of  French 
soldiers  throng  the  town,  where  the  officers  are 
quartered :  the  men  are  mostly  billeted  in  the 
suburbs." 

And  on  the  20th,  "  Fidelio  "  was  given  for  the  first 
time !     None,  or  very   few  indeed,  of  Beethoven's 
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friends  and  admirers  were  present ;  and  the  scanty 
audience  mainly  composed  of  French  officers  accus- 
tomed to  the  banalites  of  the  light  operas  of  the  new 
French  and  Italian  school ! 

In  an  article  on  the  French  in  Vienna  in  the 
" Zeitung  fur  die  elegante  Welt"  the  writer  says 
of  the  new  opera : — 

"  In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  theatre,  and  there 
I  felt  that  all  was  not  as  usual.  They  gave  Bee- 
thoven's new  opera  '  Fidelio.'  The  theatre  was  by 
no  means  full,  and  the  applause  was  scant.  The 
third  act  is  too  long,  and  the  music,  which  is  in- 
effective and  full  of  repetitions,  does  not  increase 
my  estimation  of  him  as  a  composer,  which  was 
founded  after  hearing  his  cantatas. 

"  My  neighbour  was  a  Frenchman,  and  on  my 
remarking  to  him  how  many  good  composers  suffer 
shipwreck  when  they  attempt  an  opera,  he  replied, 
*  Dramatic  composition  needs  the  highest  art  qualities, 
also  aesthetic  taste — both  of  which  are  seldom  found 
in  German  musicians.'  I  shrugged  my  shoulders  and 
was  silent." 

The  Frenchman  who  depreciated  German  musi- 
cians was  doubtless  a  fair  specimen  of  the  rest  of  the 
audience,  mainly  composed,  as  it  evidently  was,  of 
members  of  the  conquering  army,  inflated  with  a 
pride  in  their  recent  victories  which  was  natural 
enough  under  the  circumstances.  The  first  pro- 
duction was  a  semi-fiasco.  But  "  Fidelio  "  did  not 
only  fail  to  find  favour  with  a  foreign  audience.  The 
native  critics  had  little  to  say  in  praise.  The  Leipziger 
Musikzeitung  contained  the  following  : — 

"  Beethoven  has  so  often  given  us  the  new  and 
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startling  instead  of  the  beautiful,  that  in  his  first 
dramatic  work  we  looked  for  novelty,  peculiarity, 
and  a  certain  creative  originality.  But  it  is  just 
these  qualities  which  are  least  perceptible.  .  .  .  The 
canon  and  the  aria  ' Komm  Hqffnung'  with  the 
three  horns  and  fagotto  obbligato  are  the  only  num- 
bers we  can  praise.  .  .  .  The  performance  was  by  no 
means  perfect.  La  Milder,  in  spite  of  her  lovely 
voice,  lacks  the  life  and  passion  necessary  in  '  Fidelio,' 
and  Demmer  sang  flat." 

The  Frei-muthigen  wrote  : — 

"  A  new  opera  of  Beethoven's  did  not  please. 
'  Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe '  was  played  but  a 
few  times,  and  after  the  first  performance  the  theatre 
was  quite  empty.  The  music,  indeed,  falls  consider- 
ably short  of  the  expectations  awakened  in  amateurs 
and  connoisseurs.  It  lacks  melody,  as  well  as  the 
characteristic  treatment,  the  appropriate  and  con- 
vincing expressions  of  passion  which  grip  one  so 
irresistibly  in  the  works  of  Cherubini  and  Mozart. 
In  some  parts,  the  music  is  agreeable,  but  the  opera 
is  far  from  being  either  a  perfect  or  a  successful  one." 

The  comparison  of  even  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of 
Cherubini  and  Mozart  with  one  of  the  grandest  and 
noblest  operas  which  ever  can  or  will  be  written  in 
all  time,  will  scarcely  raise  the  musical  critics  of  that 
era  in  the  estimation  of  the  reader. 

Friends  of  Beethoven  have  related  that  for  some 
little  time  after  what  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
the  failure  of  the  first  performance  of  "  Fidelio," 
they  approached  him  with  misgiving — and  deeply  as 
they  sympathised  and  condoled  with  what  must  have 
been  a  most  bitter  disappointment,  it  was  not  with- 
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out  a  certain  amount  of  relief  that  they  found  he 
was  practically  invisible. 

He  shut  himself  into  his  rooms,  denied  himself  to 
every  one,  and  only  took  his  accustomed  walks  after 
dark. 

But  although  the  initial  appearance  of  the  great 
work  had  been  abortive,  the  world  was  not  to  remain 
long  in  ignorance  of  its  existence.  It  is  not  clear  to 
whom  we  owe  the  first  agitation  for  its  reproduction. 
The  Lichnowskys  appear  to  have  busied  themselves 
in  the  matter,  and  the  composer  was  approached  on 
the  subject,  cautiously  and  delicately,  by  suggestions 
of  the  reasons  of  the  opera's  non-success. 

The  Lichnowskys  stoutly  contended  that  the 
libretto  was  at  fault,  in  that  the  first  two  acts  were 
too  long.  Others  coincided  with  Beethoven  in  his 
opinion  that  Demmer,  the  tenor,  had  a  voice  and 
method  unsuited  to  the  music,  and  had  failed  to 
grasp  the  meaning  of  his  part. 

Two  things  had  to  be  done,  therefore :  to  curtail 
the  score — and  to  find  a  tenor  in  Demmer's  place. 

The  latter  was  accomplished  first.  Baron  Braun's 
agent,  who  had  been  commissioned  to  find  the  vara 
avis,  happened  to  alight  at  Salzburg,  where  he  met 
the  Bavarian  charge  d'affaires.  This  gentleman, 
hearing  of  the  commission  he  was  entrusted  with, 
smiled,  and  said  he  believed  he  knew  the  exact 
person  he  was  in  search  of. 

This  was  a  certain  Joseph  Itoeckel,  a  young  man 
of  about  twenty-two,  who,  after  studying  law  at  the 
University  of  Munich,  had  become  secretary  to  the 
Legation. 

"  You  shall  hear  him,"  said  the  Bavarian  official 
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confidently,  And  he  invited  the  agent  and  Roeckel 
to  breakfast,  after  which  the  young  man  sang  ;  and 
Baron  Braun's  emissary,  at  first  incredulous,  was 
astonished,  gratified,  and  finally  triumphant.  He 
departed  for  Vienna,  Roeckel  with  him. 

Beethoven  was  coaxed  by  Meyer  himself  to  hear 
him  at  the  rehearsal  for  some  opera  in  which  he  was 
to  make  a  preliminary  appearance,  without  knowing 
that  it  was  suggested  he  might  be  the  future  Flore- 
stan  ;  and  so  pleased  was  he  that  he  himself  growled, 
as  he  applauded  the  youthful  tenor,  "  If  I  could  have 
had  him  for  my  Florestan,  now  !  " 

Meyer  remarked  that  Herr  Roeckel  would  at  once 
study  the  part  if  Beethoven  would  consent  to  make 
some  excisions  in  the  work. 

"  Not  one  note  will  I  change  !  "  he  cried,  and  turned 
his  back  on  Meyer  then  and  there. 

The  first  attempt  to  secure  his  own  assistance  in 
the  opera's  welfare  having  failed,  the  second  was 
made  by  the  Lichnowskys,  who  gave  a  soiree  for  the 
opera  to  be  once  more  gone  through. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed,  Meyer  went  to 
the  theatre  where  Roeckel  was  rehearsing,  and  said 
to  him  :  "  Stay  at  home  this  evening — I  shall  call  for 
you  and  take  you  to  an  important  affair  at  the  Lich- 
nowsky  Palace." 

Roeckel  has  described  the  soiree.  As  Meyer  and 
he  made  their  way  to  the  palace,  Meyer  told  him  he 
would  meet  both  Beethoven  and  his  patrons  and  inti- 
mates, and  that  the  unsuccessful  opera  would  be  gone 
through  by  the  original  cast  with  the  exception  of  the 
role  of  Florestan,  which  was  to  be  taken  by  himself. 

"  I  dreaded  to  sing  that  difficult  role  before  its  most 
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fastidious  composer,"  said  Roeckel,  "and  if  Meyer 
had  not  clutched  my  arm  and  dragged  me  along,  I 
should  most  certainly  have  turned  back." 

Arrived  at  the  palace,  and  ascending  the  magnifi- 
cent staircase,  they  met  several  liveried  servants  de- 
scending with  empty  trays,  at  which  Meyer  was 
disgusted,  for  he  knew  that  "tea"  was  over.  "Your 
loitering  is  the  cause,"  he  said,  peevishly,  to  his  charge, 
who  in  his  nervous  excitement  thought  but  little  of 
refreshment. 

They  were  escorted  into  the  beautiful  music-hall, 
which  was  hung  with  heavy  silken  draperies,  and 
adorned  by  pictures  of  both  old  and  modern  painters 
of  celebrity.  Large  chandeliers  were  pendent  from 
the  ceiling.  The  Princess  came  forward  to  receive 
them  ;  she  seemed  an  elderly  lady,  but  of  winning 
appearance — pale,  delicate,  and  gentle. 

Beethoven  was  seated  near  to  the  piano  in  a  sort  of 
rostrum,  glancing  through  the  score  of  his  opera,  a 
thick  volume,  and  on  his  right  stood  von  Breuning, 
talking  to  von  Collin,  the  Court  Secretary  and  author 
of  "  Coriolanus."  Besides  these  were  present,  among 
others,  Clement,  the  director  of  the  orchestra, 
Treitschke,  and  the  actor  Lange.  Fraulein  Milder, 
Mile.  Mueller,  Herrn  Weinmuller  and  Steinkopf 
stood  near  the  piano,  their  parts  in  their  hands. 
After  Roeckel  was  introduced  to  Beethoven  and  the 
Prince,  the  composer  laid  his  score  upon  the  desk  of 
the  pianoforte,  the  Princess  took  her  seat  (she  was  to 
play)  and  the  performance  began.  Clement,  said 
Roeckel  in  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Thayer  in  1861 
or  1862,  accompanied  the  whole  opera  from  memory, 
seated  in  a  corner  of  the  room. 
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The  first  two  acts,  in  which  Roeckel  had  nothing 
to  do,  were  sung  through  from  the  first  to  the  last 
note :  then,  there  was  a  general  appeal  to  the  com- 
poser to  cut  out  certain  numbers — a  grand  aria  for 
Pizzaro,  with  chorus  ;  a  comic  duet  between  Leonora 
and  Marcellina  (with  violin  and  violoncello  solos),  and 
another  for  Jacquino  and  Rocco.  Each  one  joined 
in  the  petition — but  when  the  truth  leaked  out  that 
what  was  really  desired  was  the  compression  of  the 
first  two  acts  into  one,  Beethoven  exclaimed,  "  Not — 
one — note ! "  and  would  have  seized  the  score  and 
carried  it  off  if  the  Princess  had  not  laid  her  hands 
upon  it  and  gazed  imploringly  into  his  eyes,  upon 
which  he  gave  way  and  resignedly  seated  himself. 

The  opera  began  afresh.  Roeckel  evidently 
gratified  the  composer  with  his  performance  of 
Florestan's  great  aria,  which  Beethoven  considered 
"an  opera  in  itself."  By  midnight  the  rehearsal 
was  ended. 

Then  once  more  arose  the  abridgment  discussion — 
the  composer  obdurate,  his  friends  persistent.  Only 
when  it  was  nearly  one,  did  the  Princess,  by  some 
extra  pathetic  appeal,  carry  the  day  and  obtain  his 
consent  to  the  excision  of  the  superfluous  numbers. 

They  adjourned  to  supper — and  Beethoven,  seated 
opposite  to  his  new  tenor,  suddenly  changed  from 
ferocious  obstinacy  into  his  most  cheery  and  genial 
humour,  rallying  Roeckel  for  "eating  like  a  wolf," 
and  asking  him  what  it  was  he  had  gobbled  down  so 
fast ;  when  he  replied  "  he  had  not  noticed,"  roaring 
out  in  his  "  lion  voice,"  "  He  eats  like  a  wolf,  and 
doesn't  know  what — ha-ha-ha  !  "  Afterwards  he 
said,   "  You  had  better  be  hungry  when  you  play 
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the  part  of  the  starving  prisoner.  You  evidently  do 
it  more  con  amore." 

The  excision  determined  upon,  Beethoven  called  in 
the  aid  of  his  good  friend  Steffen  von  Breuning,  in 
whose  literary  judgment  he  evidently  had  firm  faith, 
and  they  worked  at  the  revision  of  the  book  to- 
gether. 

Still,  the  composer  was  behindhand  with  his  pre- 
parations for  the  second  production. 

Baron  Braun  had  chosen  the  best  evening  of  the 
season  for  the  performance.  This  would  be  March 
29th,  a  Saturday — before  the  theatre  would  be  closed 
for  the  Holy  Week ;  and  he  gave  the  composer  to 
understand  that  if  he  were  not  ready  by  then,  the 
opera  simply  could  not  be  given. 

This  set  him  to  work,  and  the  new  score  was  pre- 
pared, but  it  was  completed  so  late  in  the  day  that 
only  two  or  three  pianoforte  rehearsals,  and  one  with 
full  orchestra,  could  by  any  possibility  take  place. 

The  new  arrangement  of  scenes  reduced  the  opera 
to  two  acts.  On  the  new  programme  there  stands, 
"  Opera  in  two  acts." 

It  was  performed,  and  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
success.  The  public  was  a  select  one,  and  this  time 
the  Viennese  were  present — as  many  of  them  as  had 
returned  to  a  city  which  was  no  longer  the  impreg- 
nable Vienna  they  had  known.  At  each  number, 
indeed,  the  applause  became  fuller  and  lasted  longer, 
until  towards  the  close  a  fair  amount  of  enthusiasm 
was  exhibited. 

The  papers  were  less  scurrilous.  On  the  2nd  April 
an  article  appeared  in  the  A  llgemeine  Musiker  Zeitimg, 
beginning — "  Beethoven  has  brought  out  his  opera 
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6  Fidelio '  with  many  alterations  and  abbreviations ; 
a  whole  act  is  thereby  excised,  but  the  piece  has 
gained — and  pleased  far  more  than  on  its  first  pro- 
duction." 

Salieri  told  his  pupil  Anselm  Hlittenbrenner  that 
Beethoven  brought  him  "  Fidelio "  and  asked  his 
advice,  and  that  he  had  criticised  the  score,  advising 
upon  certain  alterations ;  but  that  not  only  did 
Beethoven  fail  to  do  what  he  advised,  but  that  he  no 
longer  came  to  see  him.  Yet  Beethoven  acknow- 
ledged Salieri  as  a  real  master ;  Moscheles  once  saw 
a  slip  of  paper  lying  on  Salieri's  table :  "  The  pupil 
Beethoven  has  called" — an  act  of  humility  he  had 
utterly  refused  when  the  teacher  was  Haydn. 

Steffen  von  Breuning  gave  his  account  of  the 
second  appearance  of  "  Fidelio "  in  a  letter  to  his 
sister  Eleanore,  and  her  husband  Dr.  Wegeler, 
dated  2nd  June,  1806 :— 

"  Dear  Sister  and  dear  Wegeler, 

"...  As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  I  promised,  in 
my  last  letter,  to  write  to  you  about  Beethoven's 
opera.  As  it  certainly  interests  you,  I  will  fulfil  my 
promise.  The  music  is  the  most  beautiful  and  per- 
fect that  it  is  possible  to  hear ;  the  subject  is  interest- 
ing, for  it  deals  with  the  liberation  of  a  prisoner 
through  the  courage  and  devotion  of  his  wife.  But 
in  spite  of  this,  nothing  has  given  more  trouble  to 
Beethoven  than  this  work,  the  value  of  which  will 
only  be  rightly  estimated  in  the  future. 

"  Firstly,  it  was  produced  at  the  most  unfavour- 
able moment — seven  days  after  the  entry  of  the 
French  troops.     Naturally  enough,  the  theatres  were 
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empty,  and  Beethoven,  who  had  already  remarked 
certain  imperfections  in  the  handling  of  the  libretto, 
withdrew  the  opera  after  three  performances.  After 
order  was  restored,  he  and  I  took  it  up  again ;  I 
worked  at  the  whole  book,  so  that  the  action  should 
be  quicker  and  livelier,  while  he  shortened  several 
numbers.  Accordingly  it  was  reproduced,  twice, 
with  the  greatest  success. 

"  Then  his  theatrical  enemies,  whom  he  had  hap- 
pened to  offend  at  the  second  representation,  com- 
bined to  prevent  its  further  performance.  Already 
several  obstacles  had  been  put  in  his  way.  I  will 
only  cite  one — that  he  could  not  have  the  bills  with 
the  altered  title  .  .  .  and  the  note  of  the  alterations 
.  .  .  reprinted  for  the  second  performance.  .  .  .  This 
intrigue  is  all  the  more  unpleasant  for  Beethoven 
because  he  is  to  have  a  percentage  of  the  receipts,  so 
the  withdrawal  of  the  opera  affects  his  pecuniary 
arrangements,  and  this,  and  the  unworthy  treatment 
he  has  received,  will  take  him  some  time  to  recover 
from.  .  .  . 

"...  I  will  only  add  the  news  that  Lobkowitz 
has  sent  the  opera  to  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  and 
that  I  hope  the  production  there  will  show  the 
Viennese  what  a  treasure  they  possess." 

Breuning's  hopes  proved  fallacious,  probably 
through  a  complication  which  arose  to  mar  that  which 
might  otherwise  have  proved  the  more  or  less  tri- 
umphant progress  of  the  opera. 

There  was  always  some  evil  spirit,  possibly  in 
human  form,  at  Beethoven's  elbow,  whispering  sug- 
gestions of  treachery  on  the  part  of  his  friends  and 
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acquaintance  into  his  poor,  deafening  ears.  Some- 
times it  may  have  been  the  one  he  himself  called  "the 
principle  of  evil " — his  brother  Johann — at  others  the 
Caspar  who  was  seeking  to  feather  his  own  nest  at 
the  expense  of  his  distinguished  brother.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  men  mean  enough  to  appro- 
priate the  gifts  of  his  patrons  would  not  hesitate  to 
destroy  his  peace  of  mind  in  pursuit  of  their  own 
ends.  Be  this  as  it  might,  some  one  persuaded  the 
credulous  composer  that  he  was  being  cheated  in 
regard  to  the  receipts  at  the  opera-house,  and  in  the 
heat  of  the  moment  he  went  off  to  Baron  Braun. 

Roeckel  has  related  the  interview.  He  happened 
to  be  waiting  in  the  ante-room  attached  to  the 
Baron's  office  at  the  theatre,  and  he  heard  a  loud  dis- 
pute proceeding  within  between  the  intendant  and 
the  composer.  Baron  Braun,  in  reply  to  Beethoven's 
hint  of  foul  play  somewhere,  assured  him  that  while 
at  the  performances  the  boxes  and  reserved  seats  had 
mostly  been  occupied,  the  seats  where  the  general 
public  sat  were  almost  empty.  "  Although  the  con- 
noisseurs appreciate  you,  your  music  does  not  appeal 
to  the  multitude  as  Mozart's  does,"  he  added. 

The  mention  of  Mozart  was  unfortunate.  Bee- 
thoven paced  the  room  in  suppressed  fury.  "I  do 
not  write  for  the  multitude,  but  for  the  cultivated  ! " 
he  cried. 

"  But  the  cultivated  will  not  fill  the  theatre,"  re- 
torted the  Baron.  "  If  we  want  to  make  a  profit, 
we  must  have  the  general  public.  Had  we  paid 
Mozart  as  we  do  you,  he  would  have  been  a  rich 
man." 

Upon  this  the  composer's  anger  slipped  its  collar. 
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"  I  shall  never  give  the  opera  again  ! "  he  hissed.  "  I 
will  have  my  score  back,  and  at  once  !  " 

Baron  Braun,  doubtless  calm  in  the  intensity  of  his 
wrath,  rose  and  rang  the  bell.  When  the  messenger 
answered  it  he  said,  "  Give  this  gentleman  the  score 
of  his  opera." 

It  was  speedily  brought.  Beethoven  clutched  the 
big  volume,  waved  aside  the  Baron,  who  had  con- 
quered himself  sufficiently  to  begin,  "  If  you  would 
reflect  a  moment,"  and  rushed  out  of  the  place  as  one 
possessed,  not  even  noticing  the  frightened  young 
Roeckel  shivering  in  his  shoes  in  the  ante-room. 

The  Baron  then  talked  the  affair  over  with  Roeckel, 
who  undertook  to  see  if,  when  the  passionate  com- 
poser's temper  had  cooled,  "  something  could  not  be 
done."  But  whenever  Roeckel  steered  near  to  the 
subject,  Beethoven  started  like  some  nervous  wild 
creature  of  the  woods,  so  "  Fidelio's  "  fate  remained 
in  abeyance  for  a  time,  to  await  developments. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

Pierre  Baillot's  account  of  Beethoven — The  Rasoumowsky  Quartetts — 
Countess  Therese  von  Brunswick — Prince  Lichnowsky  and  the  French 
officers — Thomson  of  Edinburgh — The  prayer  found  by  Schindler — 
The  Bigots 

DURING  the  stormy  young  life  of  "  Fidelio,"  we 
miss  the  genial,  observant,  and  faithful  pupil 
Ries.  His  absence  from  the  meetings,  rehearsals,  and 
performances  was  not,  however,  due  to  any  rancour 
on  Beethoven's  part.  The  composer  was  of  those 
who  blaze  with  wrath  to-day  and  burn  with  love 
to-morrow. 

Ries  was  recalled  to  Bonn  for  the  conscription, 
and  was  of  course  compelled  to  obey  the  summons. 
It  came  at  an  unfortunate  time,  when  his  means 
were  small  and  Beethoven's  exchequer  at  a  low  ebb. 
But,  warm-hearted  and  sympathetic  when  his  friends 
were  in  trouble  as  usual,  the  master  wrote  thus  to 
Princess  Liechtenstein,  to  enlist  her  sympathies  on 
behalf  of  his  pupil : — 

"  Forgive  me,  illustrious  Princess,  if  you  should 
be  unpleasantly  surprised  by  the  bearer  of  this.  Poor 
Ries,  my  pupil,  has  to  shoulder  his  musket  in  this 
most  disastrous  war ;  and,  being  a  foreigner,  has  to 
leave  here  in  a  few  days.  He  possesses  nothing — 
absolutely  nothing — and  has  to  take  a  long  journey  ! 
A  concert,  under  these  circumstances,  is  an  impossi- 
bility.   He  must  take  refuge  in  the  charity  of  others. 

202 
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I  recommend  him  to  you — you  will,  I  am  sure,  ex- 
cuse me  for  doing  so — a  man  of  honour  would  only 
have  recourse  to  such  an  extremity  in  absolute  need. 
"  In  all  confidence,  then,  I  send  him  to  you,  if 
only  to  lighten  his  burdens  just  a  little.  He  is  forced 
to  have  recourse  to  every  one  he  knows. 

"  With  deepest  respect, 

"  L.  van  Beethoven." 

The  Princess  was  the  wife  of  Prince  Johann 
Joseph  von  Liechtenstein,  the  cousin  of  Beethoven's 
first  patron  Count  VValdstein.  The  daughter  of  the 
Landgrave  of  Furstenberg-Weitra,  she  was  married, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  1792,  and  Beethoven  had 
dedicated  his  first  sonata,  op.  27,  to  her.  Besides 
the  relationship  to  the  Bonn  nobleman,  whose  com- 
patriot Ries  was,  the  Princess  was  a  sweet  and 
generous-minded  woman ;  therefore  it  was  natural 
that  when  a  fellow-countryman  of  her  husband's  was 
under  a  cloud,  Beethoven  would  apply  to  her. 

However,  some  arrangement  for  Hies'  journey 
being  unexpectedly  made,  the  letter  (Ries  said  to  his 
master's  great  annoyance)  was  never  delivered.  Ries 
preserved  it  as  a  relic  of  that  master's  generous  sym- 
pathy till  the  end  of  his  life. 

As  it  happened  fortune  favoured  him  at  this  crisis. 
Arrived  in  Frankfort,  he  went  before  the  conscrip- 
tion committee,  but  at  the  medical  examination  the 
sight  of  one  of  his  eyes  was  found  so  deficient  that 
he  was  pronounced  unfit  to  serve,  and  was  dismissed. 

During  the  "  Fidelio  "  preparation  and  production 
Beethoven  continued  to  work  and  to  lead  much  the 
same  life  as  he  would  have  done  had  no  great  work 
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been  proceeding.  He  visited  his  musical  friends ;  a 
soiree  at  Sonnleithner's  is  recorded  where  he  met 
Cherubini  and  the  Abbe  Vogler,  and  each  played — 
Vogler  first,  and  at  such  inordinate  length  that  his 
auditors  adjourned  to  supper  and  left  him  alone  with 
the  instrument. 

For  Cherubini,  Beethoven,  from  first  to  last,  had 
the  greatest  reverence.  Ignaz  von  Seyfried  relates 
that  he  once  said  to  him,  "  Cherubini  is  the  most 
admirable  of  all  the  living  composers.  In  regard 
to  the  conception  of  the  Requiem  my  ideas  accord 
exactly  with  his.  Some  time  or  another,  if  I  ever 
can  set  about  it,  I  intend  to  profit  by  the  hints  given 
in  that  composition." 

The  violinist,  Pierre  Baillot,  who  was  then  in 
Vienna,  spoke  of  having  met  Beethoven  in  various 
restaurants,  and  of  being  surprised,  after  the  ac- 
counts he  had  heard  of  his  morose  appearance  and 
repellent  expression  of  face,  to  find  him  so  genial 
and  lively  a  personage.  He  related  an  anecdote  of 
meeting  him  in  a  suburban  restaurant  one  day — 
possibly  one  near  the  Theater  an  der  Wien — and 
while  they  were  talking  together  over  their  tankards 
their  conversation  was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  a 
tremendous  snore.  It  proceeded  from  a  coachman 
or  groom,  who  was  indulging  in  a  profound  siesta  in 
the  corner.  Beethoven  gazed  at  the  man  with  an 
indescribable  expression  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  said  musingly,  "  I  wish  I  were  as  stupid  as  that 
fellow  over  there  ! " 

He  also,  in  spite  of  his  natural  resentment  towards 
the  French  conquerors,  visited  some  officers,  who 
happened  to  be  very  musical.     This  we  have  on  the 
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authority  of  Czerny,  in  papers  left  by  Otto  Jahn  to 
Alexander  Thayer.  Czerny  adds  that  he  played  to 
them  from  scores  of  Gliick's  opera,  "  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris  " — the  cleverer  among  them  singing  the  songs 
and  choruses,  and  not  badly,  by  any  means.  Czerny 
was  possibly  present  on  some  occasion,  for  he  after- 
wards borrowed  the  score  from  Beethoven  and  made 
some  pianoforte  arrangements  therefrom. 

While  working  out  the  "  Fidelio "  sketches  from 
the  notebooks,  he  had  composed  other  things :  a 
Quintett;  the  triple  Concerto  (op.  56),  and  part  of  the 
Sonata  in  F  (op.  54).  In  1805  he  was  perfecting  the 
Concerto  in  G,  and  the  Symphony  in  C  minor  was  in 
progress.  During  the  winter  he  seems  also  to  have 
written  the  String  Quartett  (op.  59). 

"  Fidelio  "  had  been  performed  for  the  last  time  for 
many  years  on  10th  April,  1806.  On  25th  May, 
Caspar  Beethoven — the  second-rate  musician  who 
was  hopelessly  labouring  to  emulate  his  brother, 
composing  inferior  music,  and  possibly  arranging  for 
its  production  with  that  brother's  publishers,  with 
prospects  of  future  music  from  the  great  man's  pen 
as  a  makeweight — married  a  certain  Johanna  Reiss, 
the  daughter  of  an  upholsterer.  The  marriage  was 
not  altogether  one  of  preference ;  the  upholsterer 
was  a  man  of  means,  who  dowered  his  child  when 
she  made  a  good  match,  for  such  the  brother  of  the 
genius  would  certainly  have  been  considered  in  a 
notoriety-loving  city  like  Vienna. 

In  May  he  was  busy  scoring  the  Quartetts  known 
later  as  the  "  Rasoumowsky."  Count  Rasou- 
mowsky  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Prince  Lichnowsky, 
and  the  Russian  ambassador — therefore  the  Russian 
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character  of  the  subjects  treated  in  these  composi- 
tions may  have  been  intended  as  a  compliment. 

A  little  later  he  went  to  stay  with  the  Brunswicks 
in  Hungary.  Beethoven  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Count  Franz  von  Brunswick  some  time  previously, 
and  Schindler  remarks  that  the  Count  understood  his 
friend's  genius  as  few  others  he  had  met  wTere  capable 
of  doing.  The  Sonata,  op.  57,  also  the  Fantasia, 
op.  77,  were  dedicated  to  him ;  and  Moscheles 
remarks  of  him  that  his  house  in  Pesth  was  always 
the  home  of  the  true,  legitimate,  and  beautiful  in  art 
— nothing  meretricious,  however  bewilderingly  seduc- 
tive, found  a  footing  there. 

The  Countess  had  had  lessons  from  Beethoven, 
and  Schindler  speaks  quite  enthusiastically  of  her 
playing.  Then  there  seems  to  have  been  a  certain 
sister — who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Beethoven's — and 
of  whom  he  was  evidently  thinking  when  he  penned 
that  peculiar  sentence  in  a  letter  to  the  Count,  "  kiss 
your  sister  Therese  for  me  "  {kiisse  deine  Schwester 
Therese). 

In  German,  the  message  means  far  less  than  it 
might  or  would  in  English — "  kiisse  "  being  more  an 
affectionate  greeting  than  an  actual  salute  as  we  take 
it  to  be.  Still,  when  this  visit  to  the  Brunswicks,  and 
the  letters  dated  as  "  from  a  Hungarian  bathing 
resort,  in  1806,"  by  Schindler,  and  lastly,  but  not 
leastly,  that  message  of  intimate  affection,  are  all 
considered  together  —  the  suggestion  will  obtrude 
itself  and  be  heard — could  the  beloved  lady  to  whom 
those  letters  were  addressed  have  been  the  Countess 
Therese  ?  She  was  not  of  his  own  station ;  she 
admired    him    greatly ;    the    letters    are    evidently 
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written  to  some  one  he  had  lately  met ;  she  was  then 
about  twenty-eight  years  of  age — and  he  was  too 
honourable  to  inscribe  such  passionate  effusions  to 
one  of  tenderer  years.  If  the  reader  consults  the 
letters,  and  gives  the  matter  some  thought,  he  (or 
she)  will  admit  that  there  is  certainly  a  probability 
that  The'rese  von  Brunswick  might,  under  more 
fortunate  conditions,  have  become  the  guardian  angel 
of  her  hero's  life.  Whether  she  was  the  heroine  of 
the  love  letters,  or  whether  she  was  not — if  they  were 
written  between  Beethoven's  departure  from  the 
Brunswick  country  house  and  his  arrival  in  Silesia, 
as  Schindler,  by  dating  them  July,  1806,  would 
lead  us  to  believe  —  they  were  the  outcome  of 
a  highly  nervous,  passionate  frame  of  mind  ;  and 
that  he  was  unusually  unstrung  when  he  arrived  at 
Prince  Lichnowsky's  Silesian  estate  is  proved  by 
what  took  place  there. 

There  were  certain  French  officers  staying  in  the 
house ;  and  the  scene  which  was  seemingly  owing  to 
their  presence  was  related,  first  by  von  Sey fried  in 
his  "  Studien  "  and  long  afterwards  by  Count  Moritz 
von  Lichnowsky's  daughter  during  an  interview  with 
her  of  Mr.  Thayer. 

He  was  melancholy.  Breuning  wrote  to  Wegeler 
at  that  time — "  his  stay  in  the  country  is  not  improv- 
ing him."  Unhinged,  he  was  ready  to  take  offence 
at,  and  be  irritated  by,  trifles.  He  was  annoyed  when 
Prince  Lichnowsky  appeared  to  expect  that  he  would 
play  before  the  French  officers — although  the  Prince 
possibly  knew  that  he  could  not  have  any  specific 
objection  to  do  what  he  had  obviously  done  on  pre- 
vious occasions.     He  refused,  flatly  ;  and  when  the 
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Prince,  wishing  to  treat  the  affair  playfully,  to  avert 
disagreeable  consequences,  threatened  to  shut  him  in 
his  rooms  until  he  complied — he  rushed  out  of  the 
house  in  his  impetuous  fashion,  and  although  it  was 
a  dark,  foggy  night,  drove  to  Troppau,  an  hour's 
distance,  and  from  thence  returned  post-haste  to 
Vienna.  But  his  rage  did  not  effervesce  during  the 
journey.  Arrived  at  his  apartments,  he  seized  upon  a 
marble  bust  of  the  Prince  and  flung  it  down  with 
such  violence  that  it  was  literally  smashed  to  atoms. 

Whether  Beethoven  had  partially  forgiven  Napo- 
leon I  for  his  abandonment  of  his  first  republican 
principles,  and  his  assumption  of  what  he  termed 
"  tyranny,"  does  not  appear.  But  in  the  autumn  of 
1806  the  Eroica  Symphony  was  published  in  addition 
to  many  other  admirable  works,  such  as  the  Sonata, 
op.  54,  a  Trio,  op.  87,  a  pianoforte  Trio,  which  was 
an  arrangement  of  the  second  Symphony,  and  others. 

Krumpholz  met  Beethoven  shortly  after  the  battle 
of  Jena  on  14th  October,  and  was  asked  by  him  the 
question  his  friend  so  often  heard  from  his  lips: 
"  Well,  is  there  anything  new  ? " 

"  The  newest  intelligence  is  that  Napoleon  has  won 
a  great  victory  over  the  Prussians,"  said  Krumpholz. 

"  What  a  pity  I  do  not  understand  the  art  of  war 
as  I  do  music ;  1  would  soon  have  settled  him,"  said 
Beethoven  grimly. 

On  23rd  December  the  clever  violinist  Clement 
gave  a  concert,  and  brought  out  the  violin  Concerto, 
op.  61.  Commentators  have  remarked  that  the  com- 
poser's habit  of  leaving  the  final  transcription  of  his 
new  works  until  almost  the  last  few  hours  before 
their  public  performance  must  seriously  have  handi- 
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capped  them.  But  in  Clement's  case,  his  extreme 
facility,  his  power  of  grasping  the  esoteric  intention 
of  a  composer  almost  at  first  sight  of  the  music, 
would  prevent  disaster. 

The  business  correspondence  with  Thomson  was 
renewed  towards  the  close  of  this  year,  and  Bee- 
thoven's replies  to  his  suggestions  for  arrangements 
of  Scottish  and  other  national  melodies  are  remark- 
able in  that  they  show  a  singularly  keen  eye  to 
business.  But,  as  the  letters  wrere  written  in  French, 
only  the  signature  of  each  being  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, they  may  possibly  have  been  the  offspring  of 
other  and  more  practical  brains. 

When  the  question  of  payment  is  to  be  dealt  with, 
he  writes : — 

"  Relating  to  the  honorarium ;  I  expect  that  you 
will  offer  me  100  pounds  sterling  or  200  Vienna 
ducats,  in  gold — not  in  Vienna  banknotes,  upon  which, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  1  might  seriously 
lose.  .  .  .  Surely  200  ducats  is  not  an  excessive  pay- 
ment for  the  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  all  your 
wishes. 

"  It  will  be  as  well,  also,  to  have  a  formal  contract, 
which  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  have  prepared 
in  duplicate,  and  I  will  return  the  copy  with  my 
signature." 

There  was  a  postscript.  "  P.S. — I  would  also 
gladly  accede  to  your  desire  to  provide  short  Scotch 
songs  with  a  harmonised  accompaniment :  but  in  this 
matter  I  await  a  definite  offer,  being  well  aware  that 
Herr  Haydn  was  paid  SI  0$.  Od.  for  each  of  his 
songs." 

The  hundred  pounds,  or  two  hundred  ducats,  would 
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seem  to  have  been  the  price  he  asked  for  three  Trios 
for  violin,  viola,  and  violoncello,  or  three  Quartetts 
and  two  Sonatas  for  pianoforte  alone,  and  one  Quin- 
tett  for  violins,  flute,  etc. 

But,  like  the  former  project,  this  scheme  for  the 
purchase  of  his  important  works,  fell  through ;  and 
the  only  purchase  made  by  Thomson  was  the  minor 
one  of  the  arrangement  of  certain  ditties. 

During  1806  he  composed  the  thirty-two  Variations 
for  the  piano,  anent  which  Otto  Jahn  tells  an  anec- 
dote. Beethoven,  calling  at  the  Streichers'  one  day, 
found  Friiulein  Streicher  practising  them,  and  after 
listening  for  a  short  time  outside  the  room,  he 
entered,  went  up  to  the  piano,  and  abruptly  said — 
"  Whose  are  those  ?  " 

"  Yours,"  stammered  the  girl,  in  confusion — doubt- 
less in  terror  lest  her  playing  of  them  should  have 
effectually  concealed  their  identity. 

"  Is  that  foolery  mine  ?  What  an  ass  I  must  have 
been ! "  he  growled  disgustedly.  Prolific  as  this 
year  was  in  composition,  it  may  also  have  been  an 
important  year  in  regard  to  a  secret  love  so  deep  as 
to  be  held  sacred  by  him — for  his  own  knowledge 
alone  ;  a  crucial  time  it  was,  in  that  his  deafness  was 
becoming  a  normal  state  instead  of  an  intermittent 
visitation.  A  mute  witness  that  a  warring  of  the 
soul,  a  stirring  of  his  passions,  an  internal  tumult  of 
mixed  emotions  were  at  work  within  him  during 
these  months,  is  a  prayer  found  by  Schindler  among 
his  papers,  and  scrawled  about  this  time. 

"  I  must  praise  Thy  Goodness  that  Thou  hast  left 
nothing  undone  to  draw  me  to  Thyself.  It  pleased 
Thee,  early,  to  make  me  feel  the  heavy  hand  of  Thy 
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wrath,  and  by  many  chastisements  to  bring  my  proud 
heart  low.  Sickness  and  other  misfortunes  hast  Thou 
caused  to  hang  over  me,  to  bring  my  straying  from 
Thee  to  my  remembrance.  .  .  .  But  one  thing  I  ask  of 
Thee,  my  God — not  to  cease  Thy  work  in  my 
improvement.  .  .  .  Let  me  tend  towards  Thee,  no 
matter  by  what  means — and  be  fruitful  in  good 
works.  .  .  ." 

Beethoven  met  his  fate  not  only  with  manly 
courage,  but  with  faith.  The  soul  which  cried  out 
to  its  Creator  in  those  words  was  a  great  soul, 
incapable  of  meanness.  Throughout  his  life,  indeed, 
although  he  was  passionate,  self-willed,  rough,  and  at 
times  even  singularly  perverse,  there  is  no  trace  of 
littleness  in  him.  Greatness  of  nature  implies  purity 
— and  from  animal  vices  he  was  as  free  as  the  most 
spiritual  nature  which  can  be  found  in  the  flesh. 

For  women  he  had  a  knightly  reverence — and,  a 
born  Catholic,  the  son  of  a  pious  mother,  and  during 
his  early  youth  under  such  ennobling  feminine 
influence  as  that  of  Frau  von  Breuning,  her  daughter 
Eleanore,  and  others,  he  had  the  true  Catholic  feeling 
for  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  and  remained  uncon- 
taminated  by  the  bad  examples  constantly  before  his 
eyes  in  Vienna. 

For  in  Vienna,  in  Beethoven's  day,  the  marriage 
vow  had  come  to  be  but  lightly  esteemed.  He  saw 
flagrant  immorality  about  and  around  him  every- 
where. But  instead  of  lessening  the  rectitude  of  his 
morals,  he  began  to  have  a  growing  dislike  of  and 
disgust  for  every  kind  of  license,  which  grew  so 
strong  in  later  years  that  he  "  cut "  a  musician  he 
greatly    esteemed,   who   was   composer   as    well   as 
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Kapellmeister,  because  he  was  leading  an  immoral 
life. 

When  a  mere  lad,  too,  he  resented  conduct  which 
lowered  the  gentler  sex  in  the  eyes  of  men.  Simrock, 
who  appears  to  have  been  with  him  when  the  Bonn 
orchestra  accompanied  the  Elector  on  that  journey  to 
Mergentheim,  told  a  story  of  some  of  his  companions 
fooling  at  some  wayside  restaurant  where  the  party 
was  dining.  The  waitress  was  of  a  lively  disposition, 
and  one  of  the  young  men  coaxed  her  to  make  eyes, 
and  otherwise  to  set  her  cap,  at  Beethoven. 

At  first  he  received  her  advances  with  absolute 
coldness ;  but  when,  egged  on  by  the  more  mis- 
chievous of  the  young  men,  she  grew  still  more  per- 
sistent in  her  attempts  at  captivation,  he  brought  her 
blandishments  effectually  to  an  end  by  suddenly 
jumping  up  and  giving  her  a  box  on  the  ear. 

In  later  years,  the  Czerny  family  begged  him  to 
allow  a  certain  Frau  Hofdemel  to  hear  him  extem- 
porise, but  he  obstinately  refused  to  do  so  for  a  long 
time,  because  her  husband  had  committed  suicide, 
and  he  believed  that  Frau  Hofdemel  had  had  tender 
passages  with  Mozart.  Only  when  he  was  convinced 
that  no  imputation  really  rested  upon  her,  would  he 
consent  to  meet,  or  to  play  to  her. 

Schindler  writes  of  him  in  his  "Life":  "To  him, 
anything  doubtful  or  even  equivocal  in  morals  or 
character  was  so  disgusting,  that  he  could  not  bear 
an  immoral  person  mentioned  in  his  presence.  Much 
less  would  he  endure  any  personal  contact  with  such 
an  one." 

Therefore  when  we  find  him  the  affectionate  friend 
of  the  wives  of  other  men,  we  may  be  certain  that  his 
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regard  was  a  witness  to  their  purity  and  integrity, 
rather  than  a  doubt  cast  upon  their  dignity  and  worth. 

One  of  the  married  ladies  who  held  him  in  vener- 
ation about  this  time — for  the  sort  of  hero-worship 
with  which  women  adore  some  particular  genius  who 
has  fascinated  them  is  more  veneration  than  any 
other  feeling — was  Madame  Bigot. 

Marie  Bigot,  nee  Kiene  de  Colmar,  was  born  in 
1786,  and  was  therefore  a  mere  girl  when  she  first 
heard  Beethoven  play.  She  had  married  Herr  Bigot, 
a  Berliner — a  sound,  true,  amiable  man — who,  obtain- 
ing the  appointment  of  librarian  to  Count  Rasou- 
mowsky,  brought  her  with  him  to  Vienna,  where 
they  occupied  apartments  in  the  Rasoumowsky 
palace. 

She  was  a  remarkably  skilful  pianist,  and  a  passion- 
ate lover  of  music.  The  first  time  she  played  one  of 
his  own  works  to  Haydn,  he  cried,  "  It  is  not  I  who 
composed  that — you  are  creating  it !  "  and  from  that 
moment  he  called  her  his  "  chere  fille,"  and  wrote 
upon  the  piece  she  had  played,  "  On  the  20th 
February,  Joseph  Haydn  was  happy." 

One  day,  when  she  was  playing  a  sonata  he  had 
just  composed  to  Beethoven,  he  said,  "  That  is  not 
exactly  the  character  I  wished  given  to  the  piece — 
but  keep  to  it !  If  it  is  not  just  what  I  wanted,  it  is 
something  better." 

The  Bigots  entertained  the  artists  of  their  pre- 
dilection in  their  apartments,  and  wandered  with 
them  among  the  winter  gardens  and  conservatories, 
of  which  Reichardt  admiringly  says,  "They  were  like 
summer  in  mid- winter." 

This  same   Johann  Friedrich    Reichardt,  at   that 
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time  a  man  some  eighteen  years  Beethoven's  senior, 
was  one  who  might  aptly  be  described  by  that  by- 
gone expression  "  a  man  of  parts."  He  had  been 
Director  of  Salt  at  Giebichenstein  (the  Royal  Salt- 
works of  Halle),  but  the  office  being  abolished  he 
turned  bandmaster,  and  became  chef  d'orchestre  to 
the  King  of  Westphalia.  He  had  a  decided  gift  for 
literature,  travelled,  and  was  a  popular  man ;  and 
he  has  enriched  the  Beethoven  archives  with  many 
an  interesting  reminiscence. 

He  relates  his  acquaintance  with  the  Bigots  in 
Vienna.  He  spent  many  a  charming  hour  wandering 
about  the  gardens  and  greenhouses  of  the  Rasou- 
mowsky  Palace  with  Madame  Bigot  and  her  pretty 
babes.  The  fair  pianist  is  described  by  him  as  pos- 
sessing the  most  endearing  womanly  qualities  in 
addition  to  her  undoubted  musical  talent. 

She  arranged  a  soiree  at  their  apartments  that 
Reichardt  might  hear  Beethoven's  recently  composed 
violin  sonatas  and  trios,  and  invited  Schuppanzigh  to 
play  them  with  her.  Reichardt  considered  her  play- 
ing exquisite,  and  when  executing  her  idol's  com- 
positions she  seemed  particularly  inspired  and  was 
evidently  heard  at  her  very  best. 

Late  in  his  life  her  husband  related  an  anecdote  of 
a  visit  from  Beethoven  directly  after  his  precipitate 
departure  from  Count  Brunswick's. 

The  Sonata,  op.  57,  was  in  course  of  composition — 
almost  finished — when  he  left  for  Silesia,  and  he  had 
it  with  him  during  that  return  journey  to  Vienna,  via 
Troppau,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  of  wind 
and  rain. 

The  travelling-bag  containing  the  MS.  was  soaked 
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through  ;  and  he  called  on  the  Bigots  with  the  music, 
which  was  still  very  wet.  Madame  Bigot  was  much 
affected  by  his  sudden  arrival,  and  by  the,  to  her, 
shocking  sight  of  one  of  those  precious  manuscripts 
in  such  a  condition.  She  took  it  reverently  from 
him,  and  placing  it  on  the  desk  of  the  piano,  sat  down 
and  played  it  in  the  most  marvellous  manner,  in 
spite  of  its  blurred  and  blotted  appearance,  and  the 
confused  corrections  and  alterations,  which  were  not 
rendered  more  decipherable  by  the  effects  of  the 
rainstorm. 

Beethoven  was  both  pleased  and  astonished,  and 
readily  acceded  to  her  entreaty  that  she  might  keep 
the  manuscript  after  it  had  been  copied  and  engraved. 
His  friendship  with  the  Bigots  lasted  some  years, 
while  Bigot,  indeed,  remained  in  Vienna ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  remained  unbroken,  although  a  letter 
which  came  into  the  possession  of  Otto  Jahn  survives 
— a  mute  witness  that  for  a  brief  space  a  cloud  arose 
to  mar  its  serenity. 

Whether  Bigot  suffered  somewhat  suddenly  from 
a  jealous  fit,  or  whether  Madame  Bigot  was  startled 
by  some  heedless  remark  by  a  third  person,  cannot  be 
known.  A  misunderstanding  seemingly  arose  after 
some  invitation  given  by  the  composer  to  Madame 
Bigot  and  a  certain  "  Caroline "  to  walk,  or  make 
some  excursion  with  him.  The  letter  is  lengthy — the 
following  extracts  suffice  to  show  its  tenour  : — 

"  Dear  Marie — dear  Bigot — 

"  Not  without  the  most  profound  regret  do  I 
discover  that  the  purest  and  most  innocent  feelings 
can  be  misunderstood  !     Even  as  your  kindness  on 
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my  behalf,  is,  and  has  been,  my  desire  that  you  would 
accord  me  your  friendship.  What  an  empty  and 
smallminded  individual  you  must  think  me — and 
directly  after  I  have  won  your  liking,  you,  such  excel- 
lent people !  Besides,  one  of  my  first  principles  is 
never  to  stand  in  any  but  a  friendly  relationship  to 
the  wife  of  another — and,  not  to  injure  the  sweetest, 
purest  life,  I  should  rigidly,  and  with  mistrust,  attack 
any  other  feeling  which  might  awaken  within  me. 
It  is  possible  I  may  have  jested  too  openly  with 
Bigot ;  I  have  myself  warned  you  I  am  sometimes 
very  ill-mannered.  I  am  dreadfully  at  my  ease  with 
my  friends,  for  I  hate  all  constraint.  I  warn  you, 
Bigot,  if  anything  in  me  vexes  you,  it  challenges  my 
friendship  for  you  and  yours,  and  I  must  beware  of 
offending  you  :  but  how  the  good  Marie  can  so  mis- 
interpret me  !  .  .  . 

"  As  for  my  invitation  for  an  excursion  with  you 
and  Caroline — it  was  natural,  considering  that  Bigot 
himself  proposed,  days  previously,  that  we  should  go 
together  alone :  and  you  both  appear  to  consider  it 
strange  and  improper." 

After  further  excuses,  one  can  read  between  the 
lines  that  anger  has  arisen  and  threatens  to  get  the 
better  of  his  milder,  more  deprecatory  humour. 
After  blaming  them  for  having  ulterior  suspicions  of 
the  absolute  integrity  of  his  feelings  in  their  regard, 
he  continues  : — 

"The  most  sacred  friendship  can,  and  will,  have 
its  secrets  ;  but  its  suspicions,  never  ! 

"Dear  Bigot,  dear  Marie,  never,  never  will  you 
find  me  ignoble !     From  childhood  I  have  learnt  to 
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love  virtue  as  well  as  all  that  is  beautiful  and  good. 
You  have  hurt  me — deeply.  But  this  shall  only 
serve  to  cement  our  friendship.  To-day  I  am  really 
unwell,  and  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  you.  ...  My 
imagination  and  sensibilities  remind  me  of  the  Quar- 
tetts,  that  I  must  set  about  them.  ...  I  shall  go  to 
the  ftedouten  to-night,  to  distract  myself ;  but  wher- 
ever I  go  I  shall  think,  '  how  good  they  are,  and 
they  perhaps  suffer  on  my  account ! '  Gloomily  I 
shall  hasten — write  me,  if  only  a  few  lines. 

"  Your  true  friend, 

"  Beethoven, 
"who  embraces  you  all." 

A  more  affectionate  letter  could  hardly  be  penned. 
That  he  was  very  fond  of  these  Bigots  is  obvious. 
But  of  the  friendship  no  record  further  than  these 
scanty  fragments  remains. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

The  Countess  Erdody — Increasing  deafness — Business  with  Clementi — 
Reminiscences  of  Friiulein  Rust — Pastoral  Symphony — Count  Oppers- 
dorff — The  Rasoumowsky  Quartett — Scene  in  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien — The  siege  of  Vienna — Young  Stoll  and  von  Hammer-Purgstall 

ANOTHER  married  Lady  who  was  a  good  and 
-£*.  faithful  friend  of  Beethoven's  about  this  time 
was  the  Countess  Erdody. 

Beethoven's  patron  and  friend — of  whom  there  is 
constant  mention  during  these  years — the  Hungarian 
Count  Peter  Erdody,  met  and  fell  in  love  with  the 
fragile,  lovely  young  Countess  Anna  Maria  Niczky, 
and  married  her  when  she  was  only  seventeen. 

For  some  time  Beethoven  was  very  constantly 
a  visitor  of  the  Erdodys,  giving  lessons  to  the  young 
Countess,  and  frequently  playing  to  her  and  to  her 
circle  of  intimates,  and  for  a  time  he  even  lived  in 
apartments  in  their  mansion ;  but,  although  he  con- 
fided in  his  worshipper  and  patroness,  whom  he  called 
his  "  father  confessor,"  this  arrangement  did  not  last 
long,  for  he  was  at  loggerheads  with  the  servants, 
who  were  doubtless  covertly  insolent,  as  ignorant 
people  will  be  till  the  end  of  time  to  those  whose 
claims  to  importance  they  cannot  understand. 

Reichardt  was  witness  of  the  domestic  interior 
where  Beethoven  was  cherished  as  much  as — perhaps 
more,  if  possible,  than — he  was  in  the  Lichnowsky 
or  Lobkowitz  palaces. 

At    that    time,   writes   Reichardt,   the   composer 
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lived  in  "  a  large,  lonely  house,"  possibly  chosen,  as  he 
chose  his  country  residence  north  of  the  town,  not 
far  from  the  Erdody  estate,  because  of  its  nearness 
to  his  new  satellites. 

Reichardt  was  invited  by  Beethoven  to  dine  with 
the  Countess,  who  was  then  about  eight-and-twenty, 
and  the  mother  of  several  young  children. 

"  She  is  very  pretty,  and  so  tender  and  delicate," 
wrote  Reichardt  in  a  letter.  "  But  so  cruelly  an 
invalid.  She  is  seldom  out  of  her  bed  for  more  than 
two  or  three  months  together.  Yet  she  is  so  bright 
and  good,  with  her  fine,  big  children  hanging  about 
her,  that  I  felt  quite  melancholy." 

There  were  two  pianofortes  in  the  salon,  and  the 
Countess,  limping  from  one  to  the  other,  treated 
Reichardt  to  some  elegant  renditions  of  her  revered 
maestro's  music.  After  this  Beethoven  extemporised, 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  in  his  gentlest  and  most 
amenable  frame  of  mind  in  the  presence  and  under 
the  spell  of  his  fair  "  Dorothea- Ccecilia,"  as  he  ad- 
dressed her  in  his  letters,  for  his  improvisation  on  that 
occasion  was  so  stirring,  beautiful,  and  emotional,  that 
Reichardt,  touched  by  the  charm  of  the  sweet,  suffer- 
ing, yet  patient  Countess,  felt  altogether  overcome. 

There  was  an  attraction,  a  fascination,  about  the 
young  Countess  which  was  felt  by  most  of  those  who 
knew  her,  so  that  it  is  not  astonishing  that  her  affec- 
tionate veneration  for  the  man  whose  genius  she  so 
entirely  appreciated  was  returned  by  a  great  liking  on 
his  part  for  her.  To  be  worshipped  is  an  ordinary 
experience  in — and,  in  fact,  a  necessary  condition  to 
— the  life  of  a  greatly  endowed  personality.  But  to 
be  appreciated  and  regarded  with  a  profound  and 
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affectionate  reverence  by  a  great  man  falls  to  the  lot 
of  very  few  women,  however  worthy  they  may  be  to 
call  themselves  friends  of  those  who  are  "the  salt  of 
the  earth." 

It  was  to  this  Countess  Erdody  that  Beethoven 
dedicated  his  Trios,  op.  70.  Thayer  suggests  that  the 
composer  chose  a  dwelling  in  the  country  north  of 
the  city  for  his  summer  residence  because  of  its  prox- 
imity to  the  Erdodys'  estate,  while  Schindler  mentions 
a  temple  erected  in  her  grounds  by  the  Countess  as 
a  homage  to  her  distinguished  friend  and  instructor. 

Meanwhile,  the  exigencies  of  his  many  friendships 
with  both  sexes  did  not  prevent  work.  Schindler 
tells  us  that  during  the  years  1806-8,  while  he  was 
composing  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Symphonies, 
he  was  writing  other  great  works  in  addition. 

In  1807  he  came  to  some  kind  of  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement with  the  theatrical  management.  At 
least,  he  suggested  the  writing  of  one  grand  opera 
yearly  for  them  as  well  as  "one  operetta  or  diver- 
tissement," for  which  he  should  receive  a  fixed  salary 
of  2400  florins,  and  the  option  of  a  benefit  concert  at 
one  of  the  theatres.  Whether  this  ever  came  to  an 
agreement  is  not  recorded,  but  in  1807  Prince  Ester- 
hazy  bespoke  a  Mass,  and  Beethoven  gave  concerts 
at  Prince  Lichnowsky's,  at  which,  among  other 
things,  his  first  four  symphonies,  part  of  "  Fidelio," 
and  pianoforte  concertos  were  performed ;  also  his 
new  overture  to  "  Coriolanus." 

That  his  deafness  was  increasing  is  hinted  in  a 
letter  to  Herr  von  Troxler : — 

"  Dear  Doctor,"  he  wrote.  "  A  thousand  thanks 
to  you  for  troubling  about  me  !     The  news,  had  it 
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come  earlier,  would  have  spared  me  some  wretched 
days.  The  Baden  post  is  the  most  miserable — I  only 
received  your  letter  to-day.  If  possible,  I  will  be  at 
your  house  between  nine  and  ten  to-morrow.  I  very 
much  wish  you  would  accompany  me  to  dementi's 
on  Tuesday,  for  I  understand  better  how  to  make 
myself  intelligible  to  strangers  in  writing  than  in 
speaking.  ..." 

Clementi,  arriving  in  Vienna  at  this  time,  secured, 
for  the  sum  of  £200,  the  right  of  performance  in 
England  of  three  quartetts,  the  Fourth  Symphony,  the 
First  Violin  Concerto,  the  overture  to  "  Coriolanus," 
and  a  pianoforte  Concerto.  The  agreement  is  signed 
by  Muzio  Clementi  and  Louis  van  Beethoven,  and  is 
dated  April  20th,  1807.  The  quartetts  seem  to 
have  been  lodged  with  his  friend  Brunswick.  In  an 
energetic  letter  he  says :  "  Dear,  dear  Brunswick, 
I  want  those  Quartetts  .  .  .  send  them,  or  you  will 
cause  me  the  greatest  embarrassment."  Then,  after 
assuring  him  "as  often  as  we,  your  friends,  drink 
your  wine,  we  drink  your  health,"  he  adds,  "  Kiss 
your  sister  Therese  for  me.  ..." 

This  agreement  with  Clementi  for  English  rights 
of  performance  seems  to  have  suggested  similar 
arrangements  with  other  persons  to  him.  After  a 
correspondence  with  Simrock,  of  Bonn,  who  pleaded 
poverty,  he  extracted  a  promise  from  him  to  pay 
1300  livres  in  two  years  for  French  rights,  Bonn 
being  then  French. 

Headache  was  his  unfailing  visitor.  He  wrote 
piteously  of  this  trouble  to  his  friend  Gleichenstein 
and  anxiously  to  Dr.  Schmidt,  who,  in  reply,  advised 
him  to  leave  Baden.     "  Boreas  is  your  enemy,"  he 
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wrote.  "  But  remember,  bleeding  is  valueless.  .  .  . 
Work  little — eat  well — sleep — and  drink  with  mighty 
discretion." 

After  this,  he  returned  to  Heiligenstadt,  and  set 
about  the  C  minor  Symphony  and  a  Mass.  Apropos 
of  this  latter,  Czerny  relates  that,  while  accompany- 
ing him,  the  Countess  Erdody,  and  some  other  ladies 
for  a  walk,  they  heard  a  village  band,  and  the  ig- 
norant wandering  of  the  violoncellist  about  the  strings 
suggested  a  theme  for  his  "  Credo."  The  Mass  was 
performed  at  Count  Esterhazy's  on  the  "  nameday  " 
of  his  wife,  Princess  Marie  von  Liechtenstein. 

About  this  time  it  was  decided  to  produce  "  Fi- 
delio  "  in  Prague,  but  because  of  some  hitch  in  the 
arrangements  the  affair  fell  through.  Meanwhile, 
throughout  this  year  of  1807,  Beethoven's  general 
popularity  was  greatly  increasing.  The  "  Liebhaber- 
Concerten,"  with  a  large  orchestra  of  the  finest 
amateur  players  Vienna  could  boast  of,  devoted 
many  programmes  to  the  performance  of  his  works 
— new  and  old — and  at  charity  concerts  and  others 
at  the  Burg-Theater,  Augarten,  and  elsewhere,  his 
"  Eroica  "  and  earlier  symphonies,  as  well  as  his  Con- 
certos, etc.,  held  first  positions  in  the  evening's 
music. 

An  extract  from  the  private  letter  of  one  Jette 
Rust,  a  young  artist  arriving  in  Vienna,  gives  some 
hints  as  to  the  impression  he  made,  in  those  days, 
upon  one  seeing  him  for  the  first  time.  After  dis- 
claiming any  intimacy  with  the  musical  hero  of  the 
hour,  Jette  wrote  : — 

"  He  is  as  original  and  peculiar  in  himself  as  in 
his  works ;  generally  earnest,  sometimes  merry,  but 
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invariably  bitter  and  sarcastic.  At  times  almost 
childlike,  at  others  he  shows  great  depth. 

"  His  intense  truthfulness  sometimes  carries  him 
too  far — for,  never  designing  to  flatter,  he  makes 
many  enemies.  To  a  young  man  who  played  to 
him,  he  said,  '  You  will  have  to  play  a  very  long 
time  before  you  discover  you  know  nothing.' " 

The  young  lady  herself  played  to  him,  and  al- 
though he  approved  of  her  performance  of  a  Bach 
fugue,  he  found  fault  liberally  with  subsequent 
morceaux.  Later  in  her  letter  she  somewhat  naively 
suggests  that  he  must  dislike  the  French,  for  when 
he  was  asked  by  a  princely  patron  to  play  at  his 
house  when  French  officers  were  present,  he  roughly 
declined,  at  the  risk  of  offending  one  who  was 
among  his  best  friends.  When  meeting  the  master 
later  at  a  restaurant,  he  was  "  roundly  abusing  "  the 
music  of  the  day  approved  by  the  multitude,  at 
which  Fraulein  Jette  "rejoiced."  On  another  occa- 
sion he  told  her  that  he  "  would  be  forced  to  leave 
Vienna." 

This  was  doubtless  because  his  music,  deep, 
thoughtful,  was  too  serious  for  the  laughter-loving 
Viennese.  Indeed,  at  that  time  he  had  the  idea  of 
composing  a  comic  opera  which  would  be  more  to 
their  liking,  and  Rust,  Jette's  brother,  made  inquiries 
for  a  suitable  libretto  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 
One  Schneller  imagined  he  had  discovered  the  very 
one  suitable,  and  wrote  off*  to  Gleichenstein  to  "con- 
sult Beethoven  on  the  subject  over  a  pleasant  meal 
and  good  glass  of  wine."  Gleichenstein  may  have 
done  as  Schneller  suggested — no  record  remains. 

Then  Heinrich  von  Collin  wished  to  supply  the 
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composer  with  a  more  classical  libretto.  He  thought 
of  "  Macbeth,"  arranged  after  Shakespeare's.  But 
before  he  had  put  pen  to  paper,  he  died. 

Then  Beethoven  once  more  repaired  to  Heiligen- 
stadt,  and  wrote  his  "  Pastoral  Symphony."  In  a 
letter  to  Count  Oppersdorff,  apologising  for  having 
bestowed  symphonies  promised  to  him  elsewhere,  he 
mentions  having  been  offered  the  Kapellmeistership 
to  the  King  of  Westphalia,  and  announces  his  head- 
quarters in  Vienna  as  at  the  Countess  of  Erdody's, 
"  immediately  beneath  Prince  Lichnowsky." 

It  was  at  Count  Oppersdorff 's  castle  in  Upper 
Silesia  that  Beethoven  made  a  great  effect,  playing 
his  Second  Symphony  on  the  chapel  organ.  He  was 
there  with  Prince  Lichnowsky,  who  was  related  to 
the  Oppersdorffs. 

But  a  Viennese  patron  and  friend  who  was  of 
most  use,  perhaps,  to  Beethoven  at  the  period  of  his 
quartett  composing,  was  the  Count  Rasoumowsky. 
Although  not  so  rich  as  the  other  nobles  who 
admired  Beethoven,  he  established  that  quartett  of 
stringed  instruments  in  his  palace  on  the  Danube- 
canal,  which  is,  and  will  remain,  historic  as  long 
as  any  real  interest  in  music  exists.  Schuppanzigh, 
Weiss,  Linke,  Forster,  Bigot — the  musicians  char- 
tered by  the  Count — bear  names  which  are  unfamiliar 
now.  But  then  they  were  "  household  words  "  with 
all  music-lovers. 

Beethoven,  the  autocrat,  and  the  Viennese  public, 
were  certain  to  be  at  odds  before  long.  Czerny, 
writing  to  Otto  Jahn,  who  was  collecting  materials 
for  his  record  of  the  composer's  life,  said :  "  Abroad 
they  have  stated  that  Beethoven  was  misunderstood 
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in  Vienna.  The  fact  is,  that  even  as  a  mere  lad  he 
was  treated  by  the  very  highest  among  the  aris- 
tocracy with  a  consideration  and  respect  which  fall 
to  the  lot  of  but  few  artists.  Later,  his  hypo- 
chondria was  in  his  way.  As  artist  he  had  to  fight 
cabals,  but  the  public  knew  nothing  of  these.  He 
was  uniformly  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  being." 

Still,  on  the  22nd  December,  1808,  when  the 
director  of  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  lent  his  theatre 
to  Beethoven  for  a  concert  in  return  for  his  services 
in  aid  of  charities,  there  occurred  a  scene  which  was, 
to  say  the  least,  disedifying.  Spohr  heard  of  this 
from  Seyfried,  and  it  can  be  given  in  Seyfried's  own 
words : — 

"  Beethoven  played  a  Concerto  of  his  own,  but 
forgot,  at  the  first  tutti,  that  he  was  the  soloist,  and 
springing  up  began  to  conduct  in  his  own  peculiar 
manner.  At  the  first  sforzando  he  flung  his  arms  so 
violently  asunder,  that  both  candles  fell  off  the 
pianoforte-desk.  The  public  laughed — and  Bee- 
thoven was  so  enraged  that  he  silenced  the  orchestra 
and  began  again  from  the  beginning."  At  this  point, 
Seyfried,  dreading  a  repetition  of  the  incident,  placed 
a  couple  of  choir  boys  near  the  composer  to  hold  the 
candlesticks,  one  of  them  standing  close  by  the  score. 
When  the  fatal  sforzando  occurred,  Beethoven's 
right  hand  gave  the  poor  lad  such  a  blow  on  the  face 
that  in  a  panic  he  dropped  the  candlestick.  The 
other  boy,  startled,  evaded  the  threatened  boxes  on 
the  ear  with  such  quaint  jerks  and  springs,  that  at 
last  the  audience  began  to  roar.  At  this,  Beethoven 
was  so  furious  that  at  the  first  few  chords  of  the 
next  solo  he  tore  sheets  from  the  copy.     All  efforts 
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to  restore  order  in  the  auditorium  failed.  The  move- 
ment was  unheard  by  the  uproarious  concert-goers. 
After  this  occurrence,  Beethoven  declined  to  give 
another  concert." 

It  was  shortly  after  this  sad  affair  that  a  composer 
and  well-known  horn  player,  one  Johann  Friedrich 
Nisle,  arriving  in  Vienna,  was  anxious  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  man  who  was  the  subject  of  so  much 
talk  in  the  musical  world,  and  obtaining  an  intro- 
duction through  Reichardt,  called  upon  him.  The 
interview  is  related  in  his  Reminiscences,  published 
in  1829. 

"  Hardly  had  I  entered  the  house  where  Beethoven 
lives  on  the  third  etage,"  he  wrote,  "  when  I  felt  1 
was  also  entering  the  atmosphere  surrounding  genius 
— for  the  music  I  heard  seemed  like  the  mingled 
pealing  of  bells  and  sonorous  sounds  of  some  mighty 
organ.  Beethoven  was  at  the  piano.  Not  to  lose  a 
single  note,  I  ascended  the  stairs  slowly,  halting  at 
each  step.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  whole  house 
was  on  fire  with  the  magic  feats  of  his  spirit.  Sud- 
denly— all  was  still ;  I  felt  as  if  in  another  world.  A 
servant  opened  a  door,  and  I  entered. 

"  I  found  Beethoven  looking  out  of  window.  His 
back  was  to  the  open  door.  '  Good  morning,  Herr 
Beethoven,'  I  said.  There  was  no  reply.  *  Good 
morning,  Herr  von  Beethoven,'  I  repeated,  more 
loudly.  Still  he  made  no  sign.  (This  is  a  real 
Beethoven  introduction,  was  my  comment.)  Then, 
the  servant  came  back,  and  looked  from  one  to  the 
other.  'You  must  speak  much  louder.  Herr  von 
Beethoven  cannot  hear  well,'  he  said.  But  at  that 
moment  Beethoven  turned  round — and  saw  me.    He 
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looked  surprised,  but  not,  as  was  sometimes  the  case, 
indignant  at  such  an  intrusion." 

The  horn  player  had  a  pleasant  time  with  the 
Master.  First,  Beethoven  played  him  the  Eroica 
March,  then  fell  into  improvisation  .  .  .  "  Certainly 
he  has  not,  as  executant,  the  delicacy  and  technical 
perfection  of  some  other  great  pianists,"  he  con- 
tinues. "  Also,  he  plays  too  loudly ;  of  course 
because  of  the  deafness.  But  while  under  the  spell 
of  his  genius,  one  does  not  hear  these  slight  defects. 
Ah  !  friends — I  thought  of  that  Teacher  of  centuries 
ago,  who  said, '  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth 
life ' ! " 

In  1809  the  King  of  Westphalia  offered  Beethoven 
a  permanent  engagement.  A  pension  for  life  of  600 
ducats,  with  150  ducats  for  travelling  expenses,  in 
return  for  his  conductorship  of  the  Royal  Chamber- 
Concerts,  which  were  brief  and  infrequent.  But  his 
attachment  to  Vienna  and,  in  particular,  to  his 
Viennese  friends,  seemed  to  have  prevented  his  accept- 
ance. The  terms  he  demanded  in  excess  of  those 
offered  appeared  to  quash  the  affair. 

Still,  it  was  not  altogether  at  an  end  until  the 
Archduke  Rudolph,  Prince  Lobkowitz,  and  Prince 
Ferdinand  Kinsky  subscribed,  between  them,  4000 
florins  annually  as  a  retaining  fee  to  solace  the  com- 
poser for  not  being  able  to  divide  his  attentions 
between  Vienna  and  the  Westphalian  Court. 

Ries  relates  an  odd  anecdote  in  connection  with 
this.  Hearing  that  the  Master  had  refused  the  posi- 
tion, he  thought  he  might  himself  obtain  it,  and 
wrote  to  Beethoven  on  the  subject.  The  letters  re- 
mained unanswered.     When  he  called,  the  Master 
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was  "  not  at  home."  At  last,  after  some  weeks  had 
passed,  Ries  met  him  by  accident  near  the  Redoubt. 
Accosting  him,  and  speaking  of  his  letters  and  their 
contents,  Beethoven  cut  him  short  by  saying,  bitterly, 
"  So !  You  imagine  you  could  occupy  a  position 
offered  to  me?'*  and  abruptly  left  him.  Ries,  how- 
ever, was  not  either  abashed  or  silenced.  A  few 
days  later  he  called  again  at  Beethoven's  rooms,  en- 
couraged by  hearing  music  which  he  knew  could 
only  emanate  from  the  fountain-head.  Knocking 
with  natural  confidence  that  he  would  be  admitted, 
he  was  so  amazed  when  the  servant  stolidly  said 
"not  at  home,"  that,  angered  at  last,  he  pushed 
him  aside,  and  was  proceeding  to  beard  the  Master 
in  his  den,  when  the  faithful  janitor  flung  him- 
self before  him  and  barred  the  door  with  extended 
arms. 

Ries,  enraged,  lost  self-control,  "  seized  him  by 
the  throat,"  and  in  a  few  moments  they  were  strug- 
gling on  the  ground — visitor  and  servant ;  Beethoven 
was  on  the  scene ;  Ries,  white,  dusty,  dishevelled, 
was  hurling  reproaches  at  him. 

The  fracas  seemed  to  have  calmed  the  Master's 
annoyance.  He  heard  Ries'  explanation  patiently, 
and  in  return  explained,  almost  apologetically,  that 
he  had  been  informed,  erroneously  as  it  now  ap- 
peared, that  Ries  had  been  applying  for  the  appoint- 
ment "behind  his  back."  So  distressed,  indeed,  was 
he  that  he  had  wrongly  suspected  his  faithful  friend 
of  double-dealing,  that  there  and  then  he  went  out 
with  him  to  add  the  weight  of  his  personal  recom- 
mendation to  Ries'  application  for  the  post. 

"But  it  was  too  late,"  added  Ries,  with  regret. 
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"  I  failed  to  procure  an  appointment  which  would 
have  meant  great  good  fortune  for  me." 

At  this  time  Beethoven  was  wishing  to  obtain  the 
post  of  Kapellmeister  to  Archduke  Rudolph.  It 
would  seem  strange  that  in  a  rich  city  such  as  Vienna, 
patronised,  protected,  encouraged,  admired  by  all 
musical  amateurs,  from  the  Emperor  and  Royal 
Family  downwards,  Beethoven,  who  even  then  occu- 
pied a  pinnacle  as  the  genius  of  the  hour  and  moment, 
should  be  perpetually  harried  and  worried  by  want 
of  means.  But  from  the  beginning  the  loftiest  mind- 
productions  have  been  the  worst  paid ;  and  so  it 
seems  likely  to  continue  to  the  bitterest  end. 

Then,  in  1809,  fresh  trouble  arose  for  the  struggling 
genius. 

War  was  declared.  The  French,  in  spite  of  valiant 
resistance  on  the  part  of  a  patriotic  army,  had  crossed 
the  Danube.  Vienna  was  besieged,  even  as  the  French 
capital  was  besieged  by  the  Germans,  as  if  in  return, 
sixty  odd  years  later ;  and  Beethoven  found  himself 
one  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  beleaguered  city. 

The  Empress  had  left  the  capital  on  the  4th  of 
May,  escorted  by  the  Archduke  Rudolph,  whose  de- 
parture under  such  circumstances  caused  grief  to  the 
composer.  He  wrote  the  first  movement  of  the 
Sonata,  op.  81,  as  a  vent  for  his  real  distress  of 
mind. 

The  historian  Hormayr,  relating  the  siege,  tells 
how  a  capitulation  being  declined,  General  Bertrand 
established  himself  and  his  forces  on  the  surrounding 
heights,  and  bombarded  the  city.  One  battery  was 
established  exactly  opposite  Beethoven's  windows. 
At  nine  o'clock  one  night,  this  battery  of  howitzers 
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began  to  fire.  The  entire  population  of  that  part  of 
the  city  fled — the  composer  among  them.  The  de- 
fensive cannons  had  opened  fire  in  the  streets ;  and 
dreading  lest  the  constant  shocks  to  his  weakened 
ears  would  snatch  from  him  the  remaining  fragments 
of  his  lost  hearing,  he  remained  in  the  cellars  of  his 
brother  Caspar's  house,  his  head  buried  in  pillows. 

The  rapacity  of  the  enemy,  after  the  white  flag  of 
surrender  had  been  run  up,  must  be  mentioned  be- 
cause the  impoverishment  of  the  Austrian  exchequer 
was  a  potent  factor  in  Beethoven's  subsequent  decline 
and  fall  as  regards  his  daily  bread. 

In  two  months'  time  the  French  had  obtained  ten 
millions  of  gulden  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand yards  of  linen  from  the  Viennese.  A  week  or 
two  later  they  literally  denuded  the  city,  by  their 
demands,  of  every  atom  of  wood,  hay,  straw,  every 
yard  of  cloth,  leather,  and  linen,  every  cask  or  bottle 
of  wine  that  it  contained. 

Matters  must  have  been  hard  for  Beethoven,  with 
famine  prices  to  pay  for  the  necessities  of  life,  at  this 
juncture.  All  his  friends  had  left  Vienna,  and  except 
for  the  faithful  von  Breuning,  he  was  practically 
alone  in  the  ruined  city. 

Little  wonder  that  one  day,  when  Jette's  brother, 
young  Rust,  met  him  in  one  of  the  cafes  which  had 
dared  to  open  again  after  the  siege,  the  irascible 
composer  was  seen  by  him  to  shake  his  fist,  openly, 
at  a  French  officer  who  was  seated  at  one  of  the 
tables,  exclaiming  the  while,  "  Ach,  Gott !  If  I  only 
knew  as  much  about  fighting  as  I  do  about  counter- 
point, I  would  have  settled  you  and  the  rest  of  your 
crew  long  ago  ! " 
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During  the  terrible  weeks  of  the  siege  Beethoven 
did  not  enlarge  or  complete  any  of  his  vast  concep- 
tions, but  idle  he  never  had  been,  and  never  could  be 
under  any  circumstances  whatever.  He  made  notes 
in  his  sketchbooks,  not  only  of  his  own  musical  ideas, 
but  excerpts  from  the  works  of  Bach,  Albrechtsberger, 
Fuchs,  and  other  great  contrapuntists — possibly  for 
comparison,  or  as  themes  for  his  musical  contem- 
plation. 

One  idea  noted  at  this  time,  curiously  enough, 
was  the  first  conception  of  that  "  Ode  to  Joy,"  which 
plays  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  great  Ninth  Sym- 
phony ;  and,  as  soon  as  peace  was  re-established,  he 
was  contemplating  the  setting  to  music  of  some 
great  play.  Hartl  the  director  asked  for  "  Egmont." 
This  commission  hindered  other  more  lucrative  work, 
but  he  enjoyed  it.  Still,  he  was  diffident  about 
subjects  upon  which  his  peculiar  Muse  might  work 
with  success. 

"  Schiller  is  of  all  the  most  difficult  to  set  to 
music,"  he  one  day  said  to  Czerny.  "  Why  ?  Because 
the  composer  should  be  able  to  soar  even  above  the 
poet.  With  Schiller  this  is  impossible,  although  with 
Goethe  it  can  be  done  ! " 

Shortly  after  peace  was  established,  he  left  Vienna 
for  a  much-needed  rest.  Czerny  thought  he  went  to 
Hungary  to  stay  with  his  beloved  friends,  Brunswick 
and  his  sister  Therese — principally  because  the  Fan- 
tasia (op.  77)  and  the  Sonata  (op.  78),  both  completed 
in  October,  were  dedicated  to  them — possibly  in 
memory  of  happy  hours  lately  spent  together. 

In  September,  negotiations  were  reopened  with 
Thomson,  who  sent  him  forty-three  Welsh  and  Irish 
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melodies,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  arrange  them 
for  harp  and  pianoforte,  also  write  him  some  sonatas. 
For  the  arrangements  he  offered  100  ducats,  for  the 
sonatas,  120,  adding  that  he  did  so  purely  out  of  love 
for  the  art,  not  expecting  to  make  much  profit  out  of 
them. 

Beethoven  replied,  virtually  accepting  Thomson's 
proposal,  but  asking  ten  pounds  (or  twenty  ducats) 
more. 

"  This  sort  of  work  does  not  afford  a  composer 
any  pleasure,"  he  wrote.  "  Meanwhile,  as  it  is  useful 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  I  am  willing  to  do 
it."  Then  he  adds  that  he  cannot  possibly  under- 
take it  for  less  than  he  has  stated,  "  because  we  live 
here  at  a  time  when  everything  commands  a  terrific 
price ;  indeed,  everything  is  three  times  as  dear  as  it 
used  to  be."  He  ends  the  letter  thus  :  "  Be  assured, 
Monsieur,  that  you  are  treating  with  a  true  artist, 
who,  while  liking  to  be  honourably  paid,  cares  far 
more  for  both  the  glory  of  the  art  and  for  his  fame, 
and  who,  never  satisfied  with  present  achievements, 
longs  to  make  further  progress  toward  perfection." 

When  he  penned  that  letter,  his  affairs  were  em- 
barrassed. The  enforced  increase  in  his  disburse- 
ments was  not  balanced  by  any  increase  in  his  Vienna 
emoluments,  for  his  publisher  was  naturally  in  a 
similar  condition.  Fortunately  for  Beethoven,  Breit- 
kopf  and  H artel  also  published  his  works,  and  always 
paid  ready  money. 

Many  letters  to  private  friends  are  dated  this  year. 
Among  them  occurs  the  only  mention  of  a  pet 
animal  to  be  traced  in  his  correspondence.  This  was 
a  little  dog  belonging  to  the  Malfattis,  which,  follow- 
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ing  him  into  a  restaurant  one  evening,  "supped  at 
his  side,"  and  accompanied  him  afterwards  to  his 
door.  The  incident  seems  to  have  pleased  him,  yet 
no  desire  to  domicile  any  domestic  animal  appears  in 
his  life. 

His  friend  Breuning  suffered  a  calamity  at  this 
time,  and  the  composer  condoled  with  him  in  his 
somewhat  rough  but  hearty  fashion.  In  1808 
Breuning  had  married  the  charming,  clever,  delicate 
daughter  of  the  army  doctor  Von  Wering :  her  life 
was  abruptly  ended  a  year  later  by  pulmonary 
haemorrhage. 

Then  the  Countess  Erdody,  his  loved  friend,  be- 
came so  ill  that  it  was  imperative  he  should  choose 
another  dwelling.  Here  he  first  took  his  meals  with- 
out, at  the  "  Swan."  But,  since  the  war,  the  restau- 
rants had  failed  to  recover  their  former  status.  He 
was  utterly  disgusted  with  the  food  served  to  him, 
and  engaged  a  married  couple  named  Herzog  as  his 
servants. 

This  occurred  before  the  siege,  and  Thayer,  to 
whom  the  world  owes  the  collection  of  all  the  details 
to  be  discovered  of  Beethoven's  life  on  earth,  remarks, 
"  It  is  easier  to  imagine  the  state  of  the  composer, 
shut  up  in  a  besieged  city  with  this  common  pair, 
with  everything  at  famine  prices,  than  to  describe  it." 

A  siege  is  hardly  the  atmosphere  in  which  to 
develop  a  domestic  experiment  in  an  agreeable 
fashion.  The  impetuous,  irascible  musician  was  soon 
at  loggerheads  with  his  well-paid  servitors,  and  even 
the  diplomatic  Zmeskall,  who  seemed  never  weary  of 
giving  whatever  practical  assistance  he  could  render 
to  the  bachelor,  and  somewhat  helpless  genius,  failed 
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to  readjust  the  differences  between  employer  and 
employed.  But  Zmeskall  seems  to  have  tired  of 
constant  efforts  to  accomplish  the  impossible,  and  a 
breach  between  Beethoven  and  his  brother  Carl 
having  widened  and  deepened  until  it  seemed 
irremediable,  Beethoven  pursued  the  acquaintance  of 
a  certain  Franz  Oliva,  a  young  man  who  appeared  to 
have  a  fine  head  for  business  arrangements  of  all 
kinds.  He  was  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  Offenheimer 
and  Herz  in  the  Bauenmarkt,  and  seems,  for  the 
honour  of  helping  the  great  artist,  to  have  put  up 
with  his  many  humours,  and  to  have  remained  his 
faithful  henchman  until,  about  three  years  later,  he 
married,  and  left  Vienna  to  establish  himself  as  a 
teacher  of  languages  in  the  Russian  capital. 

Thayer,  prince  of  biographers,  spared  neither  pains 
nor  expense  to  establish  any  sort  or  kind  of  personal 
communication  with  either  aged  persons  who  had 
seen  and  spoken  with  Beethoven,  or  with  their  sur- 
viving descendants  who  had  heard  accounts  of  these 
experiences  at  first  hand.  As  recently  as  August, 
1854,  he  corresponded  with  Oliva's  daughter,  then 
resident  in  Baltacia.  That  lady  wrote  regretting  that 
"  through  carelessness "  after  her  parents'  death, 
the  letters  which  had  passed  between  her  father  and 
Beethoven  were  lost,  and  that  she  feared  trusting  her 
own  memory  in  regard  to  the  trifles  she  had  heard 
from  Oliva  regarding  his  personal  intercourse  with  the 
great  composer. 

Beethoven  had  a  heart  for  the  young — especially 
those  who  were  embarking  upon  the  troublous  waves 
of  life  in  a  right  spirit — who  wished  to  develop  the 
powers  they  were  born  with  to  the  utmost  extent, 
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in  fact,  to  "  do  their  duty  in  the  state  of  life  to  which 
they  were  called." 

About  this  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
young  litterateur,  one  Joseph  Ludwig  Stoll,  who, 
prematurely  launched  into  the  fight  for  daily  bread 
by  the  unexpected  death  of  his  father,  a  well-known 
physician,  had  arrived  in  Vienna  in  the  hope  of 
making  a  living  by  his  pen.  But  although  the  direc- 
tors of  the  theatres  believed  in  his  powers  sufficiently 
to  lend  their  substantial  patronage  to  a  journal, 
Prometheus-,  brought  out  by  him,  together  with 
Seckendorf,  no  one,  in  those  years,  could  make 
money  enough  by  literary  and  journalistic  work  in 
Vienna  to  keep  the  most  modest  establishment 
afloat. 

Before  very  long  poor  Stoll,  who  is  described  as 
a  fair,  slim,  good-looking  young  man  of  a  simple, 
yet  cheerful  temperament,  found  himself  penniless 
in  the  huge,  rich,  if  heartless,  city.  Beethoven  was 
in  despair  on  his  account.  With  his  honest  affec- 
tion for  the  child-like,  sanguine  young  fellow,  he, 
personally,  had  been  almost  at  the  same  execrable 
extremities  as  Stoll  himself.  But  one  way  was  open 
to  him — to  induce  others  who  could  help  Stoll  to 
do  so. 

He  wrote  to  Freiherr  von  Hammer-Purgstall,  after 
apologising  for  not  having  taken  him  a  document  he 
had  asked  for  : — 

"Still  another  matter — and  one  which  I  beg  you 
to  take  to  heart.  Perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  help 
an  unfortunate  young  man,  Herr  Stoll,  son  of  the 
well-known  physician.  .  .  .  His  last  chance  seems  to 
proceed  to  Paris,  where  friends  are  endeavouring  to 
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get  him  a  professorship  in  Westphalia.  He  has 
applied  to  the  State  Office  to  send  him  there  with 
a  courier,  but  the  courier  has  refused  to  take  him  for 
less  than  25  louis-d'ors." 

Then  he  begs  Herr  von  Hammer-Purgstall,  evi- 
dently a  persona  grata  in  the  eyes  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  intercede  for  the  poor  young  man — that  he 
may  either  be  conveyed  to  the  French  capital  gratis, 
or  for  a  far  smaller  fee.  In  many  other  instances 
the  great  composer's  heart  bled  for  the  woes  of 
others ;  but  this  is  specially  quoted,  because  it  was 
not  a  musician  who  called  forth  Beethoven's  sym- 
pathy— only  a  fellow-man. 


CHAPTER    XV 

Bettine  Brentano — Bettings  letter  to  Goethe — Beethoven  and  Goethe  meet 
— Mutual  impressions — Therese  von  Brunswick 

IN  1810  occurred  one  of  the  most  interesting  items 
in  the  composer's  social  life — his  introduction  to 
the  world-renowned  Bettine — Bettine  Brentano — the 
"  spiritual  child  "  of  the  great  poet  Goethe. 

Ludwig  Nohl  relates  much  of  this  friendship 
between  a  wayward,  beautiful  young  creature,  a 
born  hero-worshipper — and  the  rough,  ill-kempt,  deaf 
composer. 

Her  master  in  Harmony  and  Counterpoint,  alluded 
to  as  Dr.  A.  B.,  describes  her  personal  appearance,  in 
papers  found  after  his  death,  as  follows : — 

"  There  was  a  strangeness  about  her,  altogether. 
Small,  delicately  moulded,  with  pretty  features,  great, 
unfathomable  dark  eyes,  and  a  wealth  of  long  black 
hair,  she  seemed  the  incarnation,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
the  original,  of  *  Mignon.'  With  a  disregard  for  any 
particular  fashion,  she  wore  a  black  silk  robe  hanging 
in  artistic  folds,  confined  at  her  slim  waist  by  a  black 
and  white  girdle  which  reminded  me  of  a  pilgrim's. 

"So  careless  was  she  of  any  matters  relating  to  dress, 
that  it  had  to  be  pointed  out  to  her  one  night,  when 
she  was  starting  to  join  some  social  gathering,  that 
her  black  frock  was  but  a  sorry  garb  for  the  occasion. 
She  was  neither  abashed  nor  at  a  loss.  Sending  for 
some  black  taffeta,  she  festooned  it  about  the  offend- 
ing garment,  fastened  this  addition  securely  with  pins, 
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and  went  to  the  party,  where  no  one  would  have 
suspected  how  easily  an  artistic -looking  garment  had 
been  contrived. 

"  Her  nature  was  passionate,  wild,  but  generous  to 
excess.  Once,  appealed  to  by  some  poor  person,  she 
seized  a  roll  of  banknotes,  and  thrust  them,  without 
a  second  glance,  into  her  hands  ..." 

This  instructor  of  hers  describes  her  mental  and 
physical  artistic  gifts  as  prodigious.  Full  of  poetic 
fire  and  fancy,  with  a  wonderful  voice,  her  impro- 
visations seem  to  have  been  magnificent.  When 
singing,  she  mostly  perched  herself  on  a  writing-table, 
and  (says  her  master)  warbled  like  a  cherub  from  the 
clouds.  Otherwise,  she  preferred  a  low  stool  or  the 
window-steps,  where  she  was  rarely  found  without  a 
volume  of  Goethe  in  her  lap. 

This  beautiful,  wayward  young  creature,  on  a  visit 
to  Vienna  in  1810,  knew  that  her  relatives  were 
already  acquainted  with  the  composer  whose  musical 
thoughts  had  found  such  echoes  in  her  heart.  She 
stayed  in  a  lofty  house  in  the  Erdberg-gasse,  the  back 
of  which  overlooked  the  Rasoumowsky  garden,  the 
Danube  canal,  and  the  Prater.  Writing  to  Goethe 
on  the  15th  of  May  she  describes  her  entourage: — 

"  A  huge  nosegay  of  lilies  of  the  valley  perfumes 
my  little  cabinet,  this  tiny  corner  room  of  the  old 
tower  from  which  I  overlook  the  entire  Prater — 
trees  upon  trees  of  majestic  height,  glorious  green 
turf!  I  am  living  in  the  house  of  the  late  Birken- 
stock."  Then,  enumerating  the  remarkable  collection 
of  bronzes,  china,  and  curios  which  surrounds  her, 
she  adds,  "in  my  eyes  the  chestnut  avenue  in  full 
bloom  is  worth  them  all !  " 
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Bettine  had  an  elder  sister  Sophie,  who  had  pre- 
viously paid  a  long  visit  to  Vienna  as  the  betrothed 
wife  of  Count  Heberstein,  but  who  died  before  their 
projected  marriage.  Count  Heberstein  was  deeply 
moved  by  Bettine's  likeness  to  the  bride  death  had 
snatched  from  him.  He  escorted  the  interesting 
girl  who  should  have  been  his  sister-in-law  to  the 
spots  he  and  Sophie  had  visited  together,  and  spoke 
"  beautifully,  and  most  affectingly  of  a  loss  which 
had  made  him  utterly  miserable. 

One  Antonia  von  Birkenstock  had  married  Bet- 
tine's  brother  Franz,  but  had  returned  to  Vienna 
from  Frankfort,  and  was  her  sister-in-law's  hostess. 
Beethoven  was  a  friend  of  the  house,  and  during 
Frau  Antonia's  long  and  frequent  illnesses  used  to 
visit  her,  and  cheer  her  by  his  playing  and  extempo- 
risations. "After  which  visits,"  says  Grenzboten, 
"he  would  depart,  abruptly,  without  saluting  any  one 
who  happened  to  be  present  with  the  exception  of  the 
lady  herself." 

Bettine  herself  describes  her  first  acquaintance  with 
Beethoven,  but  Thayer  must  be  heard  first : — 

"  One  day  in  May,"  writes  this  faithful  biographer, 
"  Beethoven,  busy  in  the  composition  of  a  song,  was 
startled  by  feeling  two  hands  placed  on  his 
shoulders.  He  looked  up,  frowning,  but  the  frown 
vanished  when  his  eyes  met  those  of  a  beautiful 
young  girl,  who,  stooping,  said,  close  to  his  ear,  'My 
name  is  Brentano.' 

"  She  required  no  further  introduction.  Smiling, 
he  extended  his  hand,  and  said,  *  I  have  composed  a 
pretty  song  for  you.     Will  you  hear  it  ? ' 

%<  Then  he  sang,  in  a  shrill  and  piercing  voice,  which 
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caused  actual  pain  to  his  hearer,  '  Know'st  thou  the 
Land  ? ' 

"  '  How  do  you  like  it  ? '  he  then  asked,  at  which 
she  nodded.  *  Is  it  not  good  ?  Really  fine  ?  I  will 
sing  it  again  ! ' 

"  He  did  so,  glancing  at  her  now  and  then  with  a 
triumphant  expression,  and  seemed  pleased  with  her 
cheery  applause.  Then,  as  there  was  a  great  lun- 
cheon-party at  the  Birkenstock  establishment — where 
Bettine  seems  to  have  been  staying — Bettine  begged 
Beethoven  to  accompany  her,  suggesting  he  should 
change  his  coat. 

" '  Oh,'  he  playfully  said,  '  I  have  plenty  of  good 
coats  ! '  and  taking  her  to  his  wardrobe  showed  them 
to  her.  Then  he  changed  his  coat  and  went  below 
with  her  into  the  street,  but  there  stopping  short, 
said  he  must  return  for  a  moment.  He  came  back 
laughing  ;  he  had  his  old  coat  on  again  !  She  begged 
him  to  change  it,  so  once  more  he  went  upstairs,  she 
with  him,  and  dressed  himself  better  to  accompany 
her." 

This  is  not  only  recorded  in  letters  of  Bettine's  to 
both  Goethe  and  Puckler-Muskau,  but  was  confirmed 
by  the  lady  when  Thayer  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
interview  with  her.  She  was,  when  he  last  saw  her, 
seventy  years  old,  but  her  memory  was  unimpaired. 

Ludwig  Nohl  gives  a  letter  written  by  Bettine 
about  this  time.  After  relating  how  difficult  she 
found  it  to  make  the  composer's  acquaintance, 
"  because  of  the  melancholy  into  which  he  is  plunged, 
which  seems  to  prevent  his  interest  in  anything,  and 
which  makes  him  inclined  to  be  rude  to  strangers," 
she  describes  his  dwelling. 
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"  In  the  first  room  we  entered  were  two  or  three 
legless  pianofortes,  chests  of  clothes,  and  a  three- 
legged  chair.  In  the  second  room  was  his  bed, 
which  at  all  seasons  consists  only  of  a  straw  mattress 
and  a  thin  quilt,  and  a  wash-hand  basin  on  a  deal 
table.     Night-clothes  lay  about  on  the  floor. 

"  In  person,"  she  continues,  after  apostrophising  his 
qualities  of  mind  and  soul,  "he  is  small,  with  a  brown 
face  covered  with  pockmarks  which  might  truthfully 
be  called  ugly.  .  .  .  He  has  long  black  hair,  which  he 
constantly  tosses  back  from  his  gloriously  fashioned 
brow.  He  looks  about  thirty,  but  says  he  does  not 
know  exactly  what  age  he  really  is.  He  thinks 
thirty-five." 

Then,  "  he  is  proud,"  she  says,  "  and  will  not  play  at 
the  bidding  of  either  the  Emperor  or  the  dukes  who 
allow  him  a  pension.  Indeed,  in  Vienna  he  is  hardly 
heard  at  all.  But,  when  I  told  him  that  his  playing 
would  be  an  epoch  in  my  life,  he  sat  down  to  the 
piano,  and  .  .  .  after  preluding  softly  with  one  hand 
as  if  to  give  him  time  to  conquer  his  disinclination, 
he  poured  out  his  soul  in  a  flood  of  harmony.  .  .  . 
"  I  have  grown  very  fond  of  him,"  she  proceeds. 
"  In  all  that  regards  Art  he  is  so  commanding,  so 
true  in  all  the  minor  circumstances  of  life,  so  ndij\  that 
one  can  almost  do  with  him  as  one  pleases.  .  .  .  But 
his  absent-mindedness  in  these  mundane  matters  is 
so  great,  he  is  taken  such  unfair  advantage  of,  that  he 
mostly  lacks  money  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  exis- 
tence. Owing  to  his  brothers'  and  friends'  demands, 
he  is  ill-clothed.  Still,  in  his  tatters,  he  is  grand — 
imposing.  Very  deaf,  he  can  hardly  see.  When  he 
has  just  been  composing,  he  is  literally  stone  deaf, 
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and  because  of  the  inner  world  of  harmony  at  work 
in  his  brain,  the  external  world  seems  to  him  all  con- 
fusion." 

"  She  felt  a  greatness  in  the  man  she  had  not 
expected,"  comments  Thayer,  before  quoting  some 
rhapsodical  letters  to  Goethe  on  the  part  of  his 
"  child."  "  His  genius  seemed  to  her  to  shine  with  a 
brightness  of  which  she  had  had  no  previous  concep- 
tion, and  the  sudden  revelation  astonished,  blinded 
her,  took  her  aback.  This  gives  the  keynote  to  her 
letters  to  Goethe." 

The  letter  thus  introduced  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  Vienna,  May  28th. 

"  When  I  saw  him,  the  whole  external  world 
seemed  to  vanish.  .  .  .  How  shall  I  describe 
him  ?  .  .  . 

"  May  he  only  live  until  the  divine  enigma  hidden 
within  him  is  matured  to  its  perfection !  Yes,  may 
he  reach  his  highest  aim,  and  leave  a  key  to  heavenly 
knowledge  in  our  hands  which  will  bring  us  a  step 
nearer  to  true  happiness. 

"To  you  I  can  confess  that  I  believe  in  a  divine 
magic  which  is  the  element  of  the  spiritual  nature. 
This  magic  Beethoven  exercises  in  his  art.  There  is 
magic  in  all  that  he  teaches.  Each  combination 
seems  on  a  higher  plane,  and  thus  he  rightly  feels 
himself  the  founder  of  a  new  spiritual  life. 

"  You  will  understand  my  meaning — and  its  truth. 
What  could  replace  this  spirit  ?  From  whom  can  we 
expect  an  equivalent  ?  He  gazes  upon  the  ordinary 
doings  of  the  common  herd  as  upon  a  machine  at 
work.     He  alone  produces  from  within  his  soul  the 
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uncreated,  the  unforeseen.  What  is  ordinary  inter- 
course with  the  outside  world  to  him,  who,  already 
before  sunrise  is  at  his  sacred  work,  and  who,  after 
sunset,  hardly  glances  around  him,  who  forgets  his 
bodily  nourishment,  and  is  borne  on  the  stream  of 
inspiration  far  beyond  the  shores  of  flat  everyday 
life  ?  He  himself  says,  *  When  I  open  my  eyes  I 
can  but  sigh,  for  what  I  see  is  against  my  religion, 
and  I  cannot  but  despise  a  world  which  cannot  see 
that  Music  is  higher  than  their  cut-and-dried  wisdom 
and  philosophy — that  it  is  the  wine  which  inspires 
new  ideas,  and  I  the  Bacchus  who  makes  this  wine 
to  render  men  spirit-drunk.  .  .  . 

" '  I  have  no  real  friend.  I  must  live,  alone.  But 
I  know  that  God  is  nearer  to  me  than  to  many 
others  in  my  art,  and  I  commune  with  Him  fear- 
lessly— I  have  ever  acknowledged  and  understood 
Him.  Nor  have  I  any  dread  of  the  ultimate  fate  of 
my  music ;  for  the  one  who  understands  it  will  be 
freed  from  much  of  the  misery  which  others  drag 
about  with  them.' " 

This,  with  a  lengthy  description  of  her  first  meet- 
ing with  the  great  musician,  Bettine  wrote  to  Goethe 
and  other  of  her  intimate  friends.  She  certainly 
seems  to  have  exercised  some  of  the  witchery  which 
captured  others,  over  the  grim,  gruff  composer ;  for 
he  appears  to  have  accompanied  her  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  in  quite  meek  and  lamblike  fashion. 
After  she  had  persuaded  him,  on  that  first  occasion, 
to  dress  himself  more  suitably  to  accompany  her  to 
the  dejeuner  at  the  Birkenstocks',  he  said  much  of  the 
foregoing  to  her  as  they  went  along  the  streets,  and 
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in  so  loud  a  voice  that  the  two  became  the  object  of 
general  attention. 

Still,  it  was  a  triumph  of  youth,  charm,  and  a  cer- 
tain bold  innocence  characteristic  of  Bettine,  over 
crabbed  and  morose  middle  age.  Seeing  the  com- 
poser and  the  young  girl  enter  the  dining-room  hand 
in  hand,  the  forty  persons  already  seated  at  the  meal 
were  astounded.  They  continued  to  be  astonished, 
for  Beethoven  took  a  seat  offered  him  with  polite 
acknowledgment,  ate  and  drank  like  other  people, 
then  meekly  accompanied  the  other  guests  to  a  salon 
— where  he  first  occupied  himself  in  writing  a  song — 
then,  when  left  to  Bettine,  seated  himself  on  the 
window-seat  and  "  sang  it  out  into  the  air  " — after- 
wards saying  to  her,  "  What  does  its  lasting  value 
matter  ?  I  wrote  it  for  you — if  it  pleases  you,  I  shall 
leave  it  exactly  as  it  is  !  " 

It  was  in  the  Augarten,  "the  borders  in  full  bloom, 
the  vineries  open,"  that  Beethoven,  "  standing  in  the 
sunshine,  careless  of  the  heat,"  spoke  to  her  of  Goethe's 
poems.  He  said  that  they  inspired  him,  not  only  by 
their  matter,  but  by  their  harmonious  rhythm.  Much 
lofty  and  not  easily  comprehensible  rhapsody,  accord- 
ing to  Bettine,  was  subsequently  uttered  by  the 
ordinarily  silent  man.  She  wrote  it  all  down,  and 
after  it  was  finished  gave  it  to  him  to  read. 

"What?"  he  exclaimed.  "Did  I  say  all  that? 
Then  I  must  have  had  a  '  raptus ' !  " 

Goethe  answered  his  "dearly-beloved  child's"  letters 
in  due  time.  After  praising  her  for  her  efforts  to 
place  before  him  so  complex  as  well  as  gifted  a  being 
as  Beethoven,  whom  "  to  classify,  would  need  a 
prodigious    psychological    calculation,"   he    acknow- 
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ledges  that  he  feels  no  inclination  to  contravert  her 
expansive  accounts.  Then,  after  remarking  upon 
the  difficulty  of  describing  a  being  "  possessed  by  the 
spirit  of  Art,"  he  adds,  "  Say  all  that  is  cordial  to 
Beethoven  from  me,  and  say  also  that  I  would  give 
much  to  be  able  to  make  his  acquaintance,  as  an 
interchange  of  thought  and  emotion  might  be  of 
advantage  to  us  both.  Perhaps  you  may  persuade 
him  to  meet  me  on  one  of  my  yearly  visits  to  Karls- 
bad :  that  would  be  my  best  opportunity  to  hear  and 
learn  from  him.  To  advise  him  in  any  way  would 
be  mischievous  on  the  part  of  far  greater  intelligences 
than  mine,  for,  while  we  lookers-on  often  sit  in  the 
darkness  wondering  on  which  side  of  us  we  shall  see 
the  break  of  day,  his  genius  brings  light  in  a 
flash.  .  .  ." 

Goethe  met  Beethoven,  and  Beethoven  met  Goethe. 
In  the  postscript  of  a  letter  to  Zelter,  almost,  evi- 
dently, as  an  afterthought,  the  great  poet  added  : — 

"  I  made  Beethoven's  acquaintance  in  Toplitz. 
His  talent  astounded  me.  But  unfortunately  he  is 
such  a  savage  personality  that  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  he  is  hopelessly  at  loggerheads  with  mankind  in 
general.  Much  is  therefore  to  be  excused  in  him, 
and  sympathised  with  ;  for  while  his  loss  of  hearing 
hardly  seems  to  affect  the  musical  part  of  his  being, 
it  interferes  sadly  with  his  social  existence.  ..." 

Thayer  considers  the  evidence  of  this  letter  of 
Goethe's  to  point  conclusively  to  the  fact  that  the 
poet  did  not  desire  to  meet  the  musician  again. 

"  Meanwhile,"  he  writes,  "  there  is  an  oft-repeated 
anecdote  how  Goethe  was  bored  by  the  repeated 
salutations  of  the  people  he  met,  and  how  Beethoven, 
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when  he  mentioned  his  annoyance  to  him,  said,  "  Do 
not  trouble,  your  Excellency,  I  expect  they  are  for 
3£e"  This  happened,  according  to  some  recorders 
of  Beethoveniana,  in  a  carriage  at  Karlsbad  ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  in  the  Prater,  or  during  a  walk  on  the 
old  wall  or  on  the  Glacis. 

But  Beethoven  wrote  to  Bettine  in  1812  : — 

"  Kings  and  princes  can  certainly  elect  privy  coun- 
cillors, professors,  and  the  rest,  but  they  cannot 
create  great  men — make  minds  which  rise  above 
the  common  herd !  .  .  . 

"  When  men  such  as  Goethe  and  I  meet,  even  the 
high  and  mighty  of  the  earth  acknowledge  our 
mental  supremacy. 

"  Yesterday,  on  our  way  home,  we  met  the  whole 
imperial  family.  We  saw  them  coming  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  Goethe  separated  from  me  to  stand  aside ; 
say  what  I  might,  he  would  not  advance  a  single  step 
further.  I  crowded  my  hat  down  on  my  head, 
buttoned  up  my  great- coat,  and  walked  with  folded 
arms  through  the  throng.  The  pages  formed  a  line, 
the  Archduke  Rudolph  lifted  his  hat,  the  Empress 
bowed.  They  know — me  !  I  then  watched,  amused, 
as  they  passed  Goethe.  He  stood,  bowing  low,  hat 
in  hand.  Oh !  How  I  reproached  him  for  it !  I 
gave  him  no  quarter,  1  accused  him  of  all  his  sins, 
most  of  all,  for  those  against  you,  dearest  Bettine, 
for  we  had  only  just  been  speaking  of  you.  Good 
God  !  If  it  had  only  fallen  to  my  lot  to  have  passed 
such  a  time  with  you  as  he  has  had,  I  should  have 
produced  far  greater  compositions.  For  a  composer 
is  also  a  poet.  He,  too,  can  be  suddenly  transported 
by  a  pair  of  beautiful  eyes  into  a  far  fairer  world.  .  .  ." 
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Letters  written  in  1810  by  Beethoven  to  Bettine 
are  quoted  in  Moscheles'  appendix  to  Schindler's  life 
of  the  composer.  These  belonged  to  the  late  eminent 
musical  critic  H.  F.  Chorley,  were  lent  by  him  to 
Moscheles,  and  are  sufficiently  of  interest  to  be 
quoted : — 

"  Vienna,  August  11th,  1810. 

"...  Dearest  Bettine, 

"  I  met  you  unexpectedly,  and  at  a  moment 
when  chagrin  had  completely  overcome  me  ;  but  you 
put  this  to  flight.  In  an  instant  I  knew  that  you 
belong  to  a  totally  different  world  from  this  absurd 
one.  .  .  .  Divine  Bettine !  Dearest  girl !  .  .  .  How 
I  love  the  recollections  of  the  few  days  when  we 
used  to  chat  together — or  rather  to  correspond.  I 
have  preserved  every  one  of  the  tiny  scraps  of  paper 
on  which  your  intelligent,  precious,  most  precious 
replies  were  given.  .  .  .  Since  you  left  I  have  had 
many  uncomfortable  hours,  during  which  the  power 
of  doing  seemed  lost.  .  .  .  After  you  went,  I  rambled 
about  the  museum  at  Schonbrunn  for  some  three 
hours,  but  no  good  angel  was  there  to  chide  me  into 
a  better  humour.  .  .  .  Forgive  me  for  this  transition 
from  the  fundamental  key,  sweetest  Bettine  !  But  I 
must  have  such  intervals  to  express  my  feelings. 
Surely  I  shall  have  a  letter  from  you  ?  Hope  sup- 
ports me  ;  she  is  indeed  the  foster-mother  of  half  the 
world,  and  has  been  my  close  friend  all  my  life— else 
what  would  have  become  of  me  ?  .  .  .  .  Dearest 
Bettine  .  .  .  write,  and  tell  me  what  will  happen  to 
me,  since  my  heart  has  become  such  a  rebel !  Write, 
to  your  truest  friend  „  Beethoven;- 
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This  would  have  seemed,  written  in  the  twentieth 
century,  something  marvellously  like  a  love  letter. 
But  that  it  was  merely  the  outcome  of  one  of  those 
sentimental  friendships  which  occurred,  and  were 
sufficiently  harmless,  as  far  as  they  went,  between 
German  bachelors  and  maidens  at  that  epoch  and 
afterwards,  seems  indicated  by  the  following  effusion, 
dated  six  months  later : — 

"Vienna,  February  10th,  1811. 

"  You  are  to  be  married,  dear  Bettine,  or  are 
married  already,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  see  you 
once  more  !  May  every  blessing  which  marriage  can 
bestow  pour  on  you  and  your  husband  !  What  can 
I  say — of  myself  ?  With  poor  Johanna  "  (an  allusion 
to  Goethe's  poem  "  Johanna  Sebas "),  "  I  exclaim, 
'Pity  my  fate.'  .  .  ."  Then,  after  a  message  to  his 
brother,  he  adds  : — 

"  Farewell,  my  dear  Bettine !  I  kiss  you  on  the 
brow,  thereby  to  impress  on  it,  as  with  a  seal,  all  my 
thoughts  of  you !     Write  soon,  write  often,  to  your 

friend  "  Beethoven." 

In  another  letter,  dated  Toplitz,  1812,  he  almost 
passionately  apostrophises  this  sweet  friend,  although 
she  was  no  longer  the  girl-child,  but  Madame  von 
Arnim : — 

"  If  God  gives  me  another  year  or  two  of  life,  I 
must  see  you  again,  dear,  dearest  Bettine  ! "  he  writes. 
"  Love  can  exist  between  mind  and  mind,  and  mine 
shall  be  a  wooer  of  yours.  .  .  .  Oh,  my  dearest  girl, 
how  long  I  have  known  that  we  are  of  one  mind 
in  all  things.  ...  I  hope  to  find  a  letter  from  you 
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in  Vienna.  Write  soon,  and  fully !  I  shall  be  there 
in  a  week's  time.  .  .  .  Adieu,  adieu,  dearest !  Your 
last  letter  lay  all  night  on  my  heart  and  refreshed 
me.  .  .  .  Good  Heavens  !     How  I  love  you  1 

"  Your  truest  friend  and  deaf  brother, 

"  Beethoven." 

Genius  is  a  mystery.  The  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
actions  of  those  possessed  of  that  unknown  quantity 
are  also  mysterious  in  the  extreme.  If,  as  Thayer 
maintains,  those  letters  to  an  unknown  love  written 
by  Beethoven  in  1806  were  most  probably  addressed 
to  the  Countess  Therese  von  Brunswick — if,  as  he 
suggests,  this  Therese  was  the  one  passion  of  his 
whole  life,  the  one  woman  he  craved  for  as  his  wife 
— these  impassioned  letters  to  Bettine  von  Arnim, 
nee  Brentano,  are  enigmas. 

Thayer  founds  this  belief  of  his  on  somewhat  tender 
premises. 

One  of  these  was,  a  firm  impression  in  Pesth  that 
Therese  von  Brunswick  was  Beethoven's  JBraut, 
which  was  related  to  Thayer  during  his  interview 
with  the  composer  Robert  Volkmann.  Another 
was,  the  great  intimacy  between  the  composer  and 
the  Brunswicks,  and  the  fact  that  Therese  "  adored 
him."  He  wrote  "  Ich  denke  dein "  in  Therese's 
album.  She  sent  him  her  portrait  painted  in  oils. 
The  Sonata,  op.  78,  is  dedicated  to  her — after  which, 
Thayer  suggests,  occurred  a  sudden  rupture  between 
them,  for  all  allusion  to  Therese  vanishes  from  every 
one  of  the  records  and  letters  collected  by  both  Otto 
Jahn  and  himself,  although  the  friendship  between 
Beethoven  and  her  brother  remained  unbroken. 
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Indeed,  their  long  friendship  continued  until  ended 
by  death,  although  they  could  have  rarely  met,  and 
only  some  half-dozen  letters  remain  which  passed 
between  them  after  1809. 

Therese  von  Brunswick,  according  to  her  portraits 
in  the  Beethoven  Museum  at  Bonn,  was  a  fine- 
featured,  handsome  woman.  There  was  little  of  the 
girl  about  her.  She  is  painted  in  loose  drapery,  in  a 
pensive  attitude,  in  the  cold  classical  style  then  in 
vogue.  She  lived  to  a  great  old  age.  Her  charac- 
ter was  eccentric,  but  tradition  credits  her  with  a 
warm  heart  and  generous  nature.  It  needed  both 
warmth  and  generosity,  indeed,  to  understand  and 
sympathise  with  a  Beethoven. 

But  whether  the  object  of  his  matrimonial  desires 
was  this  lady,  or  another,  all  his  biographers  unite 
in  the  firm  belief  that  in  1809  Beethoven  had  a  great 
shock  and  a  bitter  disappointment,  one  which  was 
rankling  in  his  soul  and  poisoning  his  mental  and 
moral  life  when  Bettine  Brentano  happened  to  come 
upon  the  scene. 

"  It  is  fortunate,"  writes  Thayer,  "  that  just  at  this 
period  Bettine  Brentano  came  to  him  to  turn  his 
thoughts  into  other  channels  by  the  force  of  her 
beauty,  genius,  and  grace." 

It  may  have  been.  Who  can  tell  ?  When  con- 
fronted with  these  half-sunken  wrecks  in  a  bygone 
existence  the  biographer  can  only  gaze  and  wonder, 
wonder  and  gaze.  They  are  mere  clues  to  dead 
happenings  buried  in  the  past,  and  may  possibly  be 
false  ones. 


CHAPTER   XVI 

Acquaintance  with  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  Rachel  Levin ,  Varnhagen  von 
Else,  Ritter  von  Varenna,  etc. — Lowe's  love  affair — Auguste  and 
Amalie  Sebald — Visit  to  Teplitz — Help  to  the  nuns  at  Gratz — The 
Gloggls,  Liirz,  and  the  "  Aequal  " — Maelzel— Johann's  marriage — 
Meeting  with  Spohr 

IN  1810  Beethoven  composed  few  works  of  any 
magnitude.  The  list,  which  can  be  found  in  cata- 
logues of  his  compositions,  and  there  are  any  number 
of  these,  contains  but  few  of  his  representative  works, 
excepting,  indeed,  the  music  to  "  Egmont." 

In  1811  he  was  evidently  recovering  his  spirits. 
In  March  he  wrote,  for  his  dear  friend  the  Countess 
Erdody,  the  fine  Trio  in  B  flat — the  work  of  three 
weeks  only.  This  spring  he  was  also  engaged  in 
correcting  the  proofs  of  the  Concerto,  op.  73,  the 
Sonata  "Les  Adieux,"  op.  81,  the  Fantasia,  op.  80, 
and  "  The  Mount  of  Olives,"  all  of  which  were  being 
published  by  Breitkopf  and  Hiirtel. 

The  Archduke  Rudolph,  too,  wanted  a  full  collec- 
tion of  his  friend-genius'  works.  Beethoven  had 
plenty  on  his  hands.  He  frequently  complained  of 
severe  headache — a  suffering  which  his  annoyance  at 
the  superabundance  of  faults  in  the  proofs  sent  him 
did  not  improve. 

In  May  his  friend  Gleichenstein  married  the 
younger  of  the  sisters  Malfatti.  This  seemed  con- 
siderably to  affect  Beethoven's  equanimity,  a  fact 
which  Thayer  explains  by  suggesting  that  at  one 
time   Beethoven  had  dreamt  of  espousing  Therese 
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Malfatti,  but  that  the  young  lady  was  not  of  the 
same  mind  as  himself. 

Then  occurred  a  fresh  incitement  to  work.  The 
new  theatre  in  Pesth,  which  was  nearing  completion 
in  1810,  was  to  be  opened  on  the  Kaiser's  nameday, 
the  4th  of  October,  1811.  It  was  proposed  to  give  a 
drama  on  a  Hungarian  subject  by  von  Collin,  with 
a  lyric  "  Vorspiel "  and  a  musical  afterpiece.  Some 
pieces  of  Kotzebue's  were  accepted  and  sent  on  to 
Beethoven  in  May. 

While  busy  with  these,  which  he  found  congenial 
work,  |he  once  more  craved  to  write  an  opera.  He 
had  found  a  subject  which  appealed  to  him,  a  French 
melodrama,  "  The  Ruins  of  Babylon,"  by  the  Prussian 
Baron  von  Drieberg,  a  composer  better  known  for 
his  researches  in  ancient  Greek  music,  who  had  lived 
some  time  in  Paris  to  study  with  Spontini  and 
Cherubini.  But  his  constant  headache,  and  his  some- 
what monotonous  and  hardly  attractive  occupation 
of  setting  the  songs,  etc.,  for  Thomson,  doubtless 
hindered  more  ambitious  projects.  Until  this  plod- 
ding for  daily  bread  was  at  an  end,  he  could  not  leave 
Vienna,  although  urged  to  do  so  by  his  physician. 
He  had  had  dreams  of  a  journey  to  Italy — a  stay  in 
Naples.  But  medical  advice  was  against  this  idea. 
He  was  urged  by  his  doctors  to  try  the  Teplitz  baths. 

Meanwhile  there  had  been  a  loss  of  MSS.  he  had 
sent  to  Thomson ;  he  had  to  rewrite  these.  That 
he  was  "  sharp  "  in  business  arrangements  is  indicated 
in  the  following  letter  to  Thomson. 

"  In  regard  to  the  offer  of  100  gold  ducats  for  the 
three  Sonatas,  I  accept.  I  am  also  willing  to  compose 
three  Quintetts  for  you  for  100  gold  ducats.     As  to 
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the  twelve  songs  with  English  words,  the  fixed  price 
is  60  gold  ducats,  and  for  the  cantata  on  the  battle  in 
the  Baltic,  I  ask  50  gold  ducats,  but  on  condition  that 
the  text  does  not  contain  invective  against  the  Danish, 
for  in  this  case  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

Finally,  he  confesses  himself  ready  to  undertake 
the  composition  of  an  oratorio,  "if  the  libretto  is 
noble  and  distinguished,"  and  if  Thomson  will  pay 
600  ducats  for  it. 

During  the  years  1811  and  1812,  Beethoven  met 
some  notable  persons,  with  one  or  two  of  whom  he 
began  true  and  lasting  friendships.  One  of  these  new 
acquaintances  was  the  young  Carl  Maria  von  Weber, 
another  a  woman  who  was  generally  admired  and  in 
few  instances  deeply  loved — Rachel  Levin. 

Rachel  Levin  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  Jewish 
family.  Born  with  remarkable  mental  gifts,  she 
associated  herself  with  the  great  revival  of  letters  in 
Germany.  Her  salon  was  frequented  by  such  re- 
nowned men  as  William  and  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt, Schlegel,  Goethe,  Tieck,  etc.  "  She  is  of  a 
generous  nature,"  wrote  Goethe.  "  She  feels  strongly, 
and  has  the  power  to  express  her  feelings."  In 
person  she  was  not  exactly  beautiful.  Her  small  face 
had  irregular  features.  It  was  her  smile,  her  expres- 
sion, which  fascinated  all  who  came  in  contact  with  her. 

One  day,  walking  with  his  friend  and  protege  Oliva, 
Beethoven  noticed  Rachel,  whose  face  reminded  him 
of  one  he  already  liked  (which  one,  history  does  not 
record).  It  was  a  man  who  fell  passionately  in  love 
with  this  "fairy,"  as  he  himself  called  her,  one  Varn- 
hagen  von  Else,  who  records  her,  and  his,  acquaintance 
with  Beethoven. 
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"The  worthy  young  man  who  accompanied  him, 
Oliva,  accomplished  the  introduction,"  he  wrote. 
"  That  which  Beethoven  had  often  refused  to  do  in 
Vienna,  even  in  the  highest  society,  to  play  before 
others,  he  now  condescended  to  do — yes,  and  willingly, 
readily."  After  alluding  to  both  Beethoven's  playing 
and  improvisation,  he  continues :  "  But  the  man 
appealed  to  me  even  more  than  did  the  artist  and, 
shortly  after,  I  met  him  daily,  and  under  the  pretext 
of  remodelling  some  dramatic  libretti,  became  more 
and  more  intimate  with  him. .  .  .  He  hates  the  French, 
and  in  this  we  sympathise." 

Other  French-haters,  Fichte,  Wolf,  the  poet  Tiedge 
and  his  friend  the  Countess  von  der  Recke,  met  the 
composer  at  Teplitz  at  this  time.  With  the  Countess 
and  Tiedge  he  formed  quite  a  friendship  :  others  were 
Ludwig  Lowe,  a  distinguished  actor,  and  the  Hitter 
von  Varenna  from  Gratz. 

Lowe  had  some  assistance  and  sympathy  from 
Beethoven  in  an  unfortunate  love  affair. 

The  proprietor  of  the  inn  "  Zum  Stern,"  at  Teplitz, 
had  a  very  pretty  daughter,  Therese,  who  had  in- 
spired the  actor  with  one  of  those  romantic  passions 
common  in  Germany  at  that  epoch.  He  naturally 
lingered  about  the  inn  after  the  habitues  had  de- 
parted. Beethoven  arrived  after  most  persons  had 
left,  also — but  for  a  different  reason.  While  Lowe 
longed  to  meet  a  certain  person,  Beethoven  was  bent 
on  avoiding  every  one. 

One  night  the  host  interrupted  a  surreptitious 
meeting  between  the  actor  and  his  daughter,  and 
there  was  a  scene.  Beethoven  noticed  Lowe's  ab- 
sence after  that,  but  was  ignorant  of  the  reason  until 
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Lowe  met  him  in  the  Augarten  and  told  him.  The 
great  musician  must  have  had  a  tender  spot  in  his 
heart  for  lovers,  for  he  not  only  undertook  to  convey 
letters  from  Lowe  to  his  Therese,  but  to  bring  back 
the  replies. 

But  there  was  a  sad  sequel  to  the  little  love  story 
in  which  Beethoven  was  the  voluntary  go-between. 
Lowe  left  for  Prague,  and  there,  soon  after,  heard  of 
the  death  of  his  beloved. 

At  Teplitz,  also,  Beethoven  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  amiable  and  musically-gifted  sisters,  Auguste 
and  Amalie  Sebald.  In  1811,  Amalie  accompanied 
the  Countess  von  der  Recke  to  Teplitz,  and  the 
composer  admired  her  exceedingly.  In  1812,  Weber 
fell  in  love  with  this  same  girl,  who  was  credited  by 
critics  with  the  possession  of  a  "  fascinatingly  beauti- 
ful voice." 

In  October,  returning  to  Vienna,  we  hear  of  the 
boy  Aloys  Fuchs,  afterwards  honoured  throughout 
Europe  for  his  vast  knowledge  of  musical  history, 
who  died  in  1853. 

It  was  in  Gratz,  near  Troppau,  that  young  Fuchs, 
who  was  a  choir-singer  at  the  monastery  Church  of 
the  Friars  Minor,  sang  the  soprano  solos  in  Bee- 
thoven's Mass  in  C,  after  which  the  Master  extem- 
porised so  magnificently  on  the  great  organ  that  all 
present  were  electrified. 

The  stay  at  Teplitz  had  a  favourable  effect  upon 
the  composer,  both  mentally  and  physically.  For 
in  October  he  seemed  to  have  become  quite  his  own 
rough,  caustic  self,  rallying  his  intimates  in  a  free 
and  joking  fashion  which,  sometimes  bordering  upon 
that  which  in  ordinary  personages  might  certainly 
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have  been  termed  rudeness,  was  invariably  accepted 
in  good  part  by  those  who  knew,  esteemed,  and  often 
loved  him.  Zmeskall  was  quite  his  butt,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  There  were  always  jesting 
notes  passing  between  them. 

During  1811  and  1812  the  composer  produced 
many  fine  works :  concertos,  trios,  the  music  to 
"  The  Ruins  of  Athens,"  "  The  Mount  of  Olives," 
the  Symphonies,  op.  92  and  93,  many  other  con- 
certed works,  and  songs  innumerable  —  his  pub- 
lishers-in-chief seeming  to  have  been  the  evidently 
satisfactory  Breitkopf  and  Hiirtel. 

In  February,  1812,  a  performance  of  "King 
Stephen  "  and  the  "  Ruins  of  Athens  "  was  given  for 
the  opening  of  a  new  theatre  at  Pesth,  and  was 
a  decided  success,  even  with  an  always  critical  Press, 
who  declared  the  music  to  be  "  most  original  and 
excellent,  and  quite  worthy  of  the  Master's  great 
reputation." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  composer,  touched 
by  hearing  that  a  large  Ursuline  convent-school  in 
Gratz,  which  had  hitherto  educated  three  hundred 
and  fifty  girls,  was,  through  the  reduced  bank-rate,  in 
monetary  difficulty,  offered  to  give  a  concert  on  their 
behalf.  Some  of  his  most  recent  compositions  were 
performed,  among  the  eight  numbers  in  the  pro- 
gramme being  the  Overture  to  "  King  Stephen,"  the 
March  and  Chorus  from  the  "  Ruins  of  Athens,"  the 
Overture  to  "  Egmont,"  and  the  Septett. 

The  concert  was  a  conspicuous  success.  The  nuns 
found  themselves  nearly  2000  gulden  the  richer  there- 
by. In  their  gratitude  they  sent  Beethoven  many 
little   offerings   of  dainties,   in   acknowledgment   of 
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which  he  begged  his  friend  Varenna,  who  had  intro- 
duced him  to  the  good  sisters,  to  thank  them  for  him. 

"  Say  all  sorts  of  nice  things  on  my  behalf  to 
these  admirable  Ursuline  ladies,"  he  wrote,  "  although 
I  do  not  deserve  such  gratitude.  Rather  do  I  thank 
Him,  indeed,  Who  permits  me  on  occasion  to  make 
use  of  my  art  for  the  benefit  of  others."  Then  he 
added  that  if  ever  he  could  in  any  way  help  the 
sisters  again,  Varenna  must  let  him  know — mean- 
while, he  hoped  they  would  pray  for  him. 

Many  concerts  in  Vienna  at  this  period  produced 
the  above-mentioned  works,  and  about  this  time 
Czerny  played  the  E  flat  Concerto  with  but  moderate 
success.  This  (related  by  Theodor  Korner)  was 
attributed  by  a  well-known  critic  of  the  period  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  "  over  the  heads  of  the  audience." 

For  some  time  past,  since  his  deafness  had 
increased,  the  composer  had  ceased  to  play  in  public, 
allowing  his  pianoforte  music  to  be  introduced  by  his 
pupils,  notably  by  Czerny  and  the  Baroness  von 
Ertmann.  He  was  still,  however,  present  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Schuppanzigh  quartett — Thayer 
considers,  hardly  as  auditor  alone. 

"  It  is  just  twelve  o'clock,  and  I  am  due  at  Schup- 
panzigh's,"  he  wrote,  in  February.  There  were  fre- 
quent letters  to  Zmeskall  at  this  time.  The  good- 
natured  friend  not  only  undertook  the  supervision  of 
his  household,  but  was  his  pen-mender — bundles  were 
sent  to  him  constantly  by  Beethoven.  One  charac- 
teristic note  may  be  quoted  : — 

"  Do  you  come  to  the  '  Swan '  to-day  ?  No  ? 
Yes !  .  .  .  You  will  see  by  the  enclosed  what  I  have 
done  for  Hungary.     It  is  something  very  different 
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when  a  German  undertakes  a  thing  without  even 
giving  his  word  that  he  will  do  it,  and  a  Hungarian — 
such  as  Count  B  .  .  .  .  who,  after  keeping  me  waiting, 
although  he  never  has  waited  for  me,  allowed  me  to 
travel  alone ! 

"  Good  old  Music-Count,  I  am  your  good  old 

"  Beethovenerl." 

In  the  autumn  Beethoven's  health,  which  was  con- 
stantly causing  anxiety  to  his  friends,  was  so  far 
re-established  that  he  was  able  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Linz. 

Travelling  by  way  of  Prague  and  Badweis,  he  spent 
a  few  weeks  with  his  brother,  the  apothecary  Johann, 
who  was  at  that  time  unmarried.  Johann  rented  a 
house  somewhat  larger  than  he  required,  part  of 
which  he  let,  later,  to  a  physician.  Beethoven's  room 
was  a  large  one,  overlooking  the  Danube,  and  with  a 
fine  view  of  the  beautiful  surrounding  country. 

Franz  Gloggl,  the  Viennese  publisher,  who  at  that 
time  was  quite  a  young  man,  wrote  his  recollections 
of  the  composer  and  presented  them  to  Thayer. 

"  Beethoven,"  he  wrote,  "  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  my  father's,  the  Kapellmeister  of  the  cathedral  at 
Linz,  and  Beethoven  was  at  our  house  every  day, 
often  taking  his  meals  with  us. 

"  My  father  asked  him  to  write  him  an  A  equal  for 
bassoons,  for  in  his  collection  of  old  instruments  there 
were  two  kinds  for  which  no  music  was  extant. 

"  Beethoven  wished  to  hear  an  A  equal  as  it  was 
performed  at  funerals  in  Linz.  So  one  day,  when 
the  composer  was  dining  with  us,  my  father  engaged 
three  bassoon  players  to  play  one  for  him.     Upon 
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this  Beethoven  sat  down  and  wrote  another,  which 
was  performed  then  and  there. 

"During  his  stay,  Count  von  Dbnhoff,  a  great 
admirer  of  his,  gave  several  soirees  for  him.  Much 
of  his  instrumental  and  vocal  music  was  performed, 
and  he  was  entreated  to  extemporise,  but  could  not 
be  induced  to  do  so. 

"  One  night  I  was  there.  I  was  a  young  fellow, 
and  such  an  enthusiast  that  I  hovered  near  Beethoven 
the  whole  time.  In  a  salon  near,  a  table  was  laid  for 
supper.  They  sought  Beethoven  in  vain,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  table  without  him.  He  was  still  in  a 
neighbouring  room,  and  suddenly  began  to  extem- 
porise. Every  one  stopped  short,  spellbound.  I  had 
remained  near  the  piano. 

"  For  about  an  hour  he  had  continued  playing, 
while  they  came  about  him,  crowding  near  to  the 
instrument,  when  he  suddenly  remembered  that  he 
had  been  summoned  to  supper,  and  springing  up, 
hurried  so  precipitately  from  the  room  that  he 
knocked  over  a  table  laden  with  china  which  was 
close  to  the  doorway.  Count  Donhoff  only  laughed, 
and  we  all  sat  down  to  table  with  Beethoven.  But 
there  was  no  further  talk  of  making  music,  for  after 
that  improvisation  half  of  the  pianoforte  strings  were 
broken.  Still,  I  remember  that  extemporisation  of 
Beethoven's  with  pleasure  even  now." 

Thayer's  opinion  of  the  actual  cause  of  this  sojourn 
of  the  composer  in  Linz  was,  that  he  was  determined, 
if  possible,  to  prevent  his  brother's  marriage  with  a 
lady  who  was  regarded  by  him,  rightly  or  wrongly,  as 
"  leichtsinnig." 

This  was  one  Therese  Obermayer,  the  sister-in-law 
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of  the  physician  who  took  part  of  Johann's  house. 
Graceful,  she  was  pleasant-looking  rather  than  hand- 
some, and  seems  to  have  captivated  the  apothecary, 
then  a  man  of  about  thirty-five,  from  their  first  intro- 
duction to  each  other. 

Beethoven  persuaded  and  expostulated  in  vain. 
Then  he  took  active  steps  to  hinder  the  projected 
union.  He  visited  the  bishop.  He  tried  to  procure 
the  interference  of  municipal  authorities.  He  went 
so  far  as  to  ask  the  police  to  send  Therese  from  the 
city.  It  is  hardly  astonishing  that  Johann  was 
driven  almost  to  desperation  by  these  insults  to  the 
woman  he  loved,  or  that  one  day,  bearding  his  irate 
brother  in  his  den  and  hurling  reproaches  at  him, 
Beethoven  was  lashed  into  fury,  and  that  a  terrible 
scene  ensued  between  them. 

Beethoven  left  Linz,  and,  to  the  general  regret, 
without  having  been  heard  in  public.  In  November, 
Johann  married  his  lady-love. 

It  was  during  this  visit  to  Linz  that  the  Master 
worked  at  the  Eighth  Symphony — mostly,  his.  brother 
said,  during  his  walks  to  and  from  the  Pbstlingberge. 
Various  accounts  are  given  of  how  the  delightful 
Allegretto  Scherzando  occurred  to  his  mind;  one  is 
that  he  heard  the  theme,  mentally,  while  the  metro- 
nome was  ticking — for  at  this  period  both  Maelzel 
and  his  metronome  figure  in  Beethoven's  life. 

Schindler  gives  a  long  account  of  this  acquaintance 
with  Maelzel,  and  its  consequent  rupture.  Thayer 
rejects  some  of  this  earlier  biographer's  suggestions 
and  explanations,  and  puts  the  affair  neatly  and 
cleverly  in  a  nutshell  at  all  periods  when  allusion  is 
necessary. 
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Maelzel  was  the  son  of  an  organ  builder  in 
Regensburg.  After  a  fair  education  he  started  as 
pianist  and  professor.  But  mechanics  attracted  him. 
He  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  workshops,  and 
being  appointed  Court  mechanician  in  Vienna,  had 
apartments  in  Schonbrunn  to  execute  certain  work 
for  the  Empress. 

Afterwards,  he  lived  at  Stein's  piano  factory  on  the 
Glacis,  where,  according  to  one  Carl  Stein,  Bee- 
thoven frequently  visited  his  workshops — for  Maelzel 
was  inventing  an  ear-trumpet  for  the  deaf  composer, 
three  out  of  four  of  which  were  complete  failures, 
the  last  being  used  occasionally  by  Beethoven  for 
some  years. 

Often  attempts  had  been  made  at  various  times  to 
construct  a  time-machine,  and  Maelzel  succeeded  in 
inventing  a  species  of  metronome  which  Beethoven, 
Salieri,  Gyrowetz,  Weigl,  and  Hummel  considered 
would  prove  useful.  This  was  the  forerunner,  the 
first  idea,  of  the  perfected  instrument  as  it  now  is. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Beethoven  showed  how 
dear  a  memory  was  his  birthplace,  Bonn,  and  every- 
thing connected  with  it,  to  him. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1860,  Thayer  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  Peter  Lenne,  head-gardener  at  the 
palace  of  Potsdam.  The  son  of  Lenne,  a  head- 
gardener  of  Bonn,  he  came  to  Vienna  in  1812  with 
introductions  to  the  composer  from  both  his  father 
and  Franz  Ries.  When,  on  delivering  these,  Bee- 
thoven heard  the  Bonn  dialect,  he  cried  out,  delighted, 
"  I  understand  !  You  speak  Bonnisch  I "  and  ended 
by  inviting  the  youth  to  dine  with  him  every  Sunday 
at   the    "  White  Swan "  in  the  Kiirnthner   Strasse. 
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Rode  came  to  Vienna  in  1812,  and  although  he 
was  criticised  as  having  lost  the  fire  and  attack  of  his 
earlier  virtuosity  as  a  violinist,  Beethoven  approved 
of  his  playing  sufficiently  to  rearrange  part  of  the 
Sonata,  op.  96,  for  him  to  play  at  an  evening  concert 
at  Prince  Lobkowitz'.  The  Archduke  Rudolph 
played  the  pianoforte  part,  and  letters  passed  between 
him  and  the  composer  on  the  subject  of  a  repetition 
of  the  performance  at  an  early  date. 

It  was  about  the  same  time  that  Beethoven  and 
Spohr  met  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  fraternised. 

We  subjoin  Spohr 's  account  of  the  acquaintance: — 

"After  my  arrival  in  Vienna  on  December  1st,  I 
at  once  called  upon  Beethoven,  but  not  finding  him, 
left  my  card.  I  hoped,  perhaps,  to  come  across  him 
in  one  of  the  musical  resorts,  the  circles  where  I  was 
continually  invited,  even  though  I  was  assured  that, 
since  his  deafness  had  so  increased  that  he  could  no 
longer  hear  sounds  with  any  distinctness,  he  avoided 
all  musical  gatherings.  Then  I  repeated  my  visit — 
with  a  similar  result.  At  last  I  met  him  in  a  restau- 
rant I  frequented  with  my  wife. 

"  I  had  then  given  a  Concert,  and  my  oratorio  had 
been  twice  performed  and  well  reviewed  by  the  Wiener 
JBIdtte?\  Beethoven  had  already  heard  of  me,  and 
received  me  with  uncommon  kindness.  We  seated 
ourselves  at  a  table,  and  he  became  very  loquacious, 
a  fact  which  astonished  those  present,  as  he  was 
generally  both  gloomy  and  reserved.  But  it  was 
sorry  work  making  him  hear — one  had  to  shout  so 
that  one  could  have  been  heard  three  rooms  distant. 
Beethoven  frequently  came  to  this  restaurant  after 
this,  and  visited  me  in  our  own  rooms  as  well.     He 
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was  a  little  rough,  if  not  rude  ;  but  honest  eyes  shone 
under  his  bushy  eyebrows. 

"In  May,  1813,  after  my  return  from  Gotha,  I 
met  him  sometimes  in  the  Theater  an  der  Wien, 
close  to  the  orchestra,  where  Count  Palfy  had  given 
him  a  seat.  After  the  performance  he  would  accom- 
pany me  home,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
ing with  me. 

"  He  was  very  friendly  with  Doretta  and  the 
children.  He  seldom  spoke  of  music.  But  when 
he  did,  his  opinions  were  so  pronounced,  and  so  ex- 
treme, that  it  was  impossible  to  oppose  them.  So 
little  interest  had  he  in  the  doings  of  others  that  I 
had  not  the  courage  to  show  him  my  works.  His 
favourite  topic  was  a  sharp  criticism  of  the  two 
theatrical  managers,  Prince  Lobkowitz  and  Count 
Palfy.  While  we  were  still  in  the  theatre,  he  would 
abuse  the  latter  so  loudly  that  not  only  the  depart- 
ing audience,  but  the  Count  in  his  bureau,  might 
easily  have  overheard." 

Spohr  attributes  the  composer's  "  uncouth,  almost 
repellent  behaviour"  partly  to  his  affliction,  partly 
to  the  unsettled  state  of  his  affairs.  He  was  a  bad 
manager,  and  was  constantly  finding  his  belongings 
ruthlessly  stolen. 

"  One  day,  when  I  first  knew  him,  I  asked  him 
why  he  had  not  lately  been  at  the  restaurant,"  he 
adds.  "  Were  you  unwell  ? "  I  said.  "  My  boots 
were,"  was  his  reply.  "And  as  I  have  only  one 
pair,  I  had  to  stay  indoors." 

But,  confidential  as  he  suddenly  became  on  occa- 
sion when  with  this  fellow-composer,  he  did  not 
admit  him  to  a  deeper,  more  serious  intimacy.     At 
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this  period  Beethoven  was  beginning  to  encounter 
cares  and  troubles  which  were  his  enemies  through 
the  succeeding  years,  and  which  were  unknown  to, 
and  unsuspected  by,  nearly  all  who  knew  him.  But 
the  allusions  to  some  of  these  sorrows,  trials,  and 
disappointments  demand  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER   XVII 

Amalie  Sebald  —  Diary — Correspondence  with  Thomson  —  Maelzel,  his 
Metronome  and  "  Panharmonicon  " — Zmeskall  and  domestic  arrange- 
ments— The  Military  Symphony  and  its  success 

IT  was  undoubtedly  shortly  before  Beethoven's 
meeting  with  Bettine  Brentano  that  the  rupture 
between  himself  and  the  woman  he  had  placed,  in 
his  thoughts,  above  all  others  of  her  sex,  and  whom 
he  fondly  hoped  to  make  his  wife,  took  place. 

Thayer,  as  far  as  his  biography  had  proceeded  at 
his  death,  seemed  satisfied  that  this  beloved  one  of 
the  composer's  could  only  be  the  Countess  Therese 
von  Brunswick,  although,  when  he  published  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  "  Life "  he  inclined  to  other 
ideas  of  her  identity. 

However  that  may  have  been — and  really  the 
identity  of  the  woman  who  finally  refused  the  offer 
of  his  hand  does  not  greatly  signify,  passing  entirely 
out  of  his  life  as  she  then  did — there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  he  found  comfort  in  the  affectionate  sym- 
pathy and  tactful  devotion  of  the  brilliant  young 
Bettine.  But  it  remained  for  another  fair  personage 
to  obliterate  the  portrait  of  the  beloved  so  keenly 
impressed  upon  his  memory. 

This  was  the  talented  and  beautiful  Amalie  Sebald, 
who  unfortunately  preferred  a  more  conventional 
being  as  a  husband. 

The  renewal  of  his  acquaintance  with  her  through- 
out a  second  summer  so  deepened  the  impression  she 
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had  made  upon  him,  the  hold  she  had  mysteriously 
taken  of  his  affections,  that  years  after  he  declared 
that  he  loved  her,  even  then,  as  he  had  done  "the 
first  day." 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  jotting  down  memoranda 
of  his  daily  life — of  keeping  a  spasmodic  kind  of 
occasional  diary.  One  of  these,  written  about  the 
time  when  he  was  working  at  the  Eighth  Symphony, 
began  thus : — 

"  Devotion — the  deepest  devotion  to  thy  destiny  " 
(he  apostrophises  himself) — "  can  alone  bring  thee  to 

the  sacrifice  of ,  and  to  the  endurance  of 

thy  daily  toil.  Oh  !  Hard  struggle,  to  accomplish  all 
which  remains  to  be  done,  from  the  daily  drudgery 
of  necessity- work  to  the  farthest  journey,  the  highest 
flight.  Now,  all  this  must  be  hewn  out  of  thyself 
.  .  .  thou  must  be  the  Man  no  more — neither  for 
thyself  nor  for  others,  for  thyself  there  is  no  further 
happiness  than  that  which  thou  findest  in  thyself — 
thy  Art.  Oh  God !  Give  me  strength  to  conquer 
myself,  for  I  dare  no  longer  chain  myself  to  life — in 
that  way,  everything,  through  A  .  .  .  would  fall  to 
the  ground.  ..." 

Again,  in  May,  1813,  he  alluded  to  his  mental  state 
— or  rather,  the  state  of  his  affections. 

"  Oh !  what  a  difference  there  is  between  an  un- 
troubled life  such  as  I  pictured  to  myself,  and  the 
resignation  of  a  great  project — the  keeping  to  that 
resignation !  Oh,  terrible  condition,  which  forbids 
that  longing  for  domestic  life,  but  fails  to  suppress 
it !  Oh  God,  look  down  upon  thy  unhappy  Bee- 
thoven— end  his  suffering  ! " 

This  was  one  mental  trial — the  rejection  of  himself 
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by  Friiulein  Sebald,  and  her  marriage  with  another. 
A  second  was  his  anxiety,  his  disappointment  in  and 
trouble  with,  his  brother  Carl  and  his  affairs. 

Carl,  who  had  been  doing  moderately  well  as  the 
proprietor  of  a  house  in  the  Alservorstadt,  which  he 
rented  to  ten  or  twelve  families,  also  of  an  orchard 
attached  which  brought  him  a  good  percentage,  fell 
seriously  ill.  The  genius-brother  had  to  come  to  his 
rescue. 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  trouble  anent  the 
composer's  pension. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1812  one  of  the  principal 
subscribers,  Prince  Kinsky,  had  been  killed  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  while  Prince  Lobkowitz's  extrava- 
gance had  led  him  into  such  pecuniary  difficulties,  that 
for  upwards  of  six  months  no  cent  had  come  from 
that  source  into  the  Beethoven  exchequer. 

All  the  composer's  biographers,  or  commentators 
upon  the  events  of  his  life,  unite  in  the  opinion  that 
he  was  not  gifted  with  a  talent  for  business.  He 
began  to  borrow  money  from  Brentano.  When  he 
was  in  Baden  during  the  summer  of  1813,  Frau 
Streicher,  wife  of  the  old  friend  he  happened  to  meet 
there,  told  Schindler  that  she  found  the  poor  com- 
poser "in  a  deplorable  state,  without  a  presentable 
coat,  with  hardly  a  shirt  to  his  back.' '  It  seems  that 
the  kindly  "  hausfrau  "  set  to  work  to  reduce  both  his 
housekeeping  and  wardrobe  to  something  less  piti- 
able— and,  what  is  more,  interested  herself  in  the 
means  of  providing  funds  to  aid  her  laudable  cares  in 
the  future. 

He  was,  meanwhile,  working.  He  had  a  benefit 
concert  in  view,  too,  should  he  be  able  to  obtain  the 
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theatre  from  "  Prince  Fitzli-Putzli "  (one  of  his  nick- 
names for  Prince  Lobkowitz).  His  friend  Varena 
(or  Varenna)  was  negotiating  with  him  in  re  a  new 
musical  piece  for  a  projected  charity  concert,  and  he 
composed  a  Triumphal  March  for  Kuffner's  tragedy 
of  "  Tarpeia,"  to  be  produced  in  the  Burg-Theater. 

Other  projects,  and  their  success,  or  the  reverse, 
as  well  as  many  characteristic  remarks  of  his  upon 
his  own  work,  can  be  best  given  in  a  letter  of  his  to 
Mr.  George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh  (which  he  wrote 

in  French). 

"Vienna,/7^.  19,1813. 

" .  .  .  I  am  much  pleased  that  the  sixty-two  airs 
I  composed  for  you  have  finally  reached  you,  and 
that  (with  the  exception  of  the  9  which  you  mark, 
wishing  a  change  in  the  ritournelles  and  accompani- 
ments) you  are  satisfied  with  them.  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  comply  with  your  desire.  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  altering  my  compositions.  Being  penetrated 
with  the  fact  that  all  change,  however  partial,  alters 
the  character  of  the  composition,  I  have  never  done 
it.  It  annoys  me  that  you  should  lose  them,  but 
you  should  not  impute  this  loss  to  me,  because  you 
ought  to  have  made  me  acquainted  with  your 
country's  taste,  also  with  the  small  capacity  of  your 
executants.  Meanwhile,  I  have  recomposed  these 
numbers  altogether,  I  hope  to  your  liking.  Believe 
me,  I  have  done  so  with  the  greatest  repugnance 
.  .  .  and  for  the  sole  reason  that  you  should  not 
have  had  your  trouble  and  expense  in  vain." 

Further,  he  wrote  : — 

"The  last  two  airs  you  sent  December  21st 
pleased  me  greatly ;  that  is  why  I  have  composed 
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them  con  amove.  You  wrote  them  in  A  flat,  but  as 
this  key  seems  to  me  so  little  natural  to  the  inscrip- 
tion Amoroso,  that  it  might  be  changed  for  Barbaresio, 
I  have  treated  it  in  the  key  suitable  to  it.    ..." 

He  also  added,  later : — 

"  If,  in  future,  there  are  Andantinos  in  the  airs 
you  are  sending  me  to  compose,  I  beg  you  to  notify 
whether  this  Andantino  is  held  to  be  quicker,  or 
slower,  than  Andante.  For  this  term,  like  so  many 
others  in  music,  has  so  uncertain  a  meaning,  that 
while  many  times  an  Andante  approaches  to  an 
Allegro,  at  others  it  is  played  almost  as  if  it  were 
Adagio." 

Meanwhile,  in  regard  to  the  charity  concert  pro- 
posed by  Varena,  he  sent  on  two  absolutely  new 
Symphonies,  an  overture  to  Ungarns  Wohlthiiter, 
the  "  Ruins  of  Athens  "  and  "  The  Mount  of  Olives," 
but  he  repudiated  any  share  in  the  profits  for 
himself. 

"  As  for  your  proposal  of  a  third  of  the  profits 
for  myself,  I  would  say,  '  Beethoven  takes  nothing 
where  the  betterment  of  mankind  is  at  stake,' '  he 
writes,  adding  his  thankfulness  for  being  able  to  be 
of  some  use,  "  as  I  hope  to  be  to  suffering  humanity 
until  my  last  breath." 

His  schemes  for  concert-giving  were  not  advanced 
at  that  time.  "  The  University  idea  has  fallen 
through,"  he  wrote  to  Zmeskall.  "  The  only  chances 
left  are  the  Kiirnthner-thor-theater  or  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien ;  if  they  cannot  be  had,  we  must  try 
for  the  Augarten."  Prince  Lobkowitz  shilly-shallied, 
and  Beethoven  wrote  to  Zmeskall  that  his  answer 
that  the  composer  should  have  the  theatre  after  the 
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15th  of  May  was  equivalent  to  a  complete  refusal. 
However,  later,  he  wrote  that  the  affair  was  likely 
to  be  arranged. 

"  The  Mount  of  Olives  "  was  given  at  a  concert  for 
the  poor  at  Gratz  on  Palm  Sunday,  1813,  with  great 
success.  The  newspapers  hinted  what  they  evidently 
hoped,  that  Beethoven  would  shortly  pay  the  town 
a  visit ;  but  although  at  a  concert  given  for  the 
Ursuline  Sisters  on  June  6th  a  symphony  and 
several  other  works  of  his  were  given,  the  composer 
was  not  there. 

He  was  seething  in  heated  Vienna,  lacking  the 
courage  to  direct  his  forthcoming  Symphony  per- 
formances himself,  and  longing  to  return  to  Baden, 
whither  the  Archduke  Rudolph  had  already  re- 
paired. A  kindly  encouragement  to  rejoin  him  from 
the  Archduke  doubtless  hastened  his  flight.  The 
Rasoumowsky  quartett  were  there.  He  was  also 
weary  of  sordid  domestic  worry.  The  good  Frau 
Streicher's  ministrations  seemingly  over  and  done 
with,  so  also  was  any  comfort  in  his  daily  life.  His 
troubles  with  his  servants  were  endless.  At  last, 
towards  autumn,  he  wrote,  in  almost  desperation,  to 
Zmeskall : — 

"  Most  illustrious  Grand  Cross  of  the  violoncel- 
lists ! 

"Should  your  servants  happen  to  be  honest, and 
to  know  of  an  honest  one  for  me,  you  would  be  doing 
me  a  great  favour  if  through  your  honest  folk  you 
would  advise  me  how  to  procure  such  a  one  for 
myself.  In  any  case,  I  should  prefer  a  married 
couple,  for  if  greater  honesty  is  not  to  be  expected, 
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at  least  more  order  may  be.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  this  present  beast  leaves  me,  so  the  servants 
could  come  in  the  beginning  of  the  next.  .  .  .  As 
I  give  no  livery  except  a  cloak,  I  pay  my  servant 
twenty-five  florins  a  month." 

Zmeskall  found  a  couple  for  him.  The  husband 
was  a  tailor,  and  pursued  his  work  in  the  ante-room 
to  the  salon  where  the  composer  ordinarily  sat. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  tended  the  Master  with  what 
Schindler  terms  "touching  solicitude"  for  three 
years.  "  Would  that  it  had  lasted  longer ! "  adds 
that  admiring  biographer. 

Schindler  relates  an  anecdote  of  Prince  Lichnowsky 
about  this  period,  which  serves  as  a  specimen  of  the 
great  devotion  of  those  many  admirers. 

"  The  Prince  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Beethoven 
in  his  study,"  wrote  Schindler.  "  But,  by  mutual 
agreement,  no  notice  was  to  be  taken  of  his  presence, 
lest  the  Master  should  be  disturbed.  Perhaps,  after 
a  '  Guten  Morgen,'  the  Prince  would  occupy  himself 
looking  over  a  composition — would  watch  the  com- 
poser silently  for  a  while,  then  depart  with  a  friendly 
'  Adieu.'  Still,  Beethoven  felt  disturbed  by  these 
visits,  and  at  last  locked  himself  in.  At  first,  the 
Prince  descended  the  three  stories  again ;  but,  later, 
began  to  sit  with  the  tailor-servant  in  the  ante-room 
waiting  patiently  until  the  door  was  unlocked,  and 
he  could  greet  the  great  artist — whose  creations, 
however,  he  was  unfortunately  not  destined  to  enjoy 
for  very  long." 

Then  occurred  the  "affaire  Maelzel." 

Maelzel,  whose  name  will  live  as  long  as  his  metro- 
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nome,  was  evidently  a  desperately  ambitious  per- 
sonage. He  had  opened  an  exhibition,  not  only  of 
statues,  bronzes,  paintings,  but  of  electrical  and  other 
machines,  notably  his  inventions,  the  mechanical 
trumpeter  and  the  orchestrion  he  called  the  "Pan- 
harmonicon."  This  was  a  case  7  feet  long,  6  feet 
wide,  and  6  feet  high.  It  united  the  ordinary  instru- 
ments of  a  military  band,  and  played  such  compo- 
sitions as  Cherubini's  overture  to  "Lodoiska,"  Haydn's 
Military  Symphony,  the  overture  and  chorus  to 
Handel's  "  Timotheus,"  and  other  military  music  of 
lesser  value. 

The  military  doings  of  the  past  half-century  had 
inspired  most  composers  to  create  martial  music  of 
various  kinds.  Kotzwara,  besides  the  historic,  hack- 
neyed "  Battle  of  Prague  "  for  pianoforte  and  drum, 
or  pianoforte  alone,  a  composition  which  Thayer 
tells  us  was  a  favourite  with  military  bands  in 
America  as  well  as  elsewhere,  wrote  a  "  Grande 
Bataille  "  for  orchestra.  Fuclis,  Devenue,  JVeubauer, 
and  Jadin  composed  orchestral  battle-pieces,  and 
while  Steibelt  wrote  naval  and  land  fights,  Kauer 
composed  "  Nelson's  Sea-fight,"  etc. 

When  the  news  came  to  Vienna  of  the  battle  of 
Vittoria  of  June  13th,  1813,  Maelzel  had  the  idea  of 
a  piece  bearing  on  the  subject  for  his  Panharmonicon  ; 
one  which,  in  view  of  his  projected  visit  to  England, 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  British  by  the  introduction 
of  both  "Rule,  Britannia!"  and  "  God  save  the  King." 
Beethoven,  he  considered,  was  the  man  to  execute 
the  scheme. 

Maelzel  evidently  made  a  kind  of  programme  of 
the  work  as  he  wanted  it,  and  laid  it  before  the 
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composer,  who,  in  this  one  instance,  seems  to  have 
listened  patiently  to  the  ideas  of  another.  One 
reason  for  this  must  certainly  have  been  that  peculiar 
inward  attraction  he  felt  towards  England  and  the 
English,  possibly  because  of  the  welcome  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants  had  repeatedly  given  to  artists  of 
all  nationalities,  partly  because  of  their  fine  treat- 
ment of  the  German,  Georg  Friedrich  Handel.  In 
any  case,  he  began  to  make  sketches  for  the  work, 
over  which  he  wrote,  "  Wellington's  Victory,  con- 
taining not  only  a  great  triumphal  march,  but  '  God 
save  the  King.' " 

Apropos  of  this,  he  wrote  in  his  diary,  "  I  must 
show  the  English  what  a  blessing  they  possess  in 
'  God  save  the  King.' "  And,  "  it  is  certain  that  one 
composes  better  when  it  is  for  the  public,  just  as  one 
does  when  one  writes  in  haste." 

It  would  seem  that  Maelzel's  ideas  were  worked 
out  by  Beethoven  during  his  visits  to  the  city  in 
August  and  September,  and  that  the  piece  was  ready 
to  put  upon  the  cylinder  in  October. 

Beethoven's  biographers  are  not  quite  at  one  on 
this  point — whether  the  "  Battlepiece,"  as  some  term 
it,  or  "  Military  Symphony  "  as  others  more  respect- 
fully allude  to  this  curious  musical  departure  of  the 
composer,  was  first  heard  on  this  "  Panharmonicon  " 
or  played  by  an  orchestra.  Schindler  states  that 
when  Maelzel  heard  the  piece  on  the  "  Panharmoni- 
con "  he  was  so  struck  by  the  composition  that,  being 
sharp  witted,  he  foresaw  a  great  success,  and  induced 
Beethoven  to  set  about  its  orchestration  at  once. 
Thayer  thinks  that  probably  Maelzel  thought  the 
piece  on  the  "  Panharmonicon  "  would  be  a  far  more 
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potent  attraction  upon  his  music-machine  if  its  repu- 
tation were  already  established. 

It  is  in  these  quibbles  that  much  of  biographical 
readers'  time  is  wasted,  and  their  minds  perplexed 
and  wearied  by  trifles  which  cannot  affect  the  portrait 
of  the  Man  or  Woman — and  after  all,  what  should  a 
biography  be,  if  not  a  faithful  verbal  portrait  of  its 
subject  ?  So  we  will  pass  to  a  great  question  occupy- 
ing the  mind  of  the  composer  at  this  juncture — 
whether  he  should  accompany  Maelzel  to  England 
or  not. 

It  was  a  crisis,  although  he  little  dreamt  it  was  so. 
If  Beethoven  had  appeared  here  in  England  at  that 
date,  there  would  have  been  no  subsequent  history 
of  poverty,  sickness,  decadence,  and  a  miserable, 
lonely  death  in  the  mouldy,  forsaken,  monastic 
Viennese  building  called  the  "Schwarz  Spanierhause." 
He  would  have  found  a  home — a  very  throne,  indeed 
— among  music  lovers,  he  would  have  been  cherished 
and  consoled,  and  would  probably  have  lived  on  to 
wTrite  still  greater  and  greater  works.  Because  he 
was  careless  in  his  habits,  rough,  unkempt,  and  piti- 
ably deaf — all  matters  which  alienated  the  frivolous, 
"  smart "  Viennese — he  would  here  in  sober  England 
— or  England  sober  as  she  was  in  those  days — have 
been  doubly  and  trebly  esteemed,  respected,  and 
loved.  When  thoughtful  men  and  women  had 
fathomed  the  character  of  the  Man,  the  genius 
would  have  been  elected  to  a  giddy  height  and 
worshipped. 

On  sordid  trifles  often  hang  the  destinies  of  the 
noblest,  the  greatest  of  human  beings.  Beethoven's 
idea  of  visiting  England  was  quashed  by  the  want  of 
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the  actual  cash,  without  which  such  a  journey,  in 
those  days  of  coach  and  horse  conveyance,  could  not 
possibly  be  embarked  upon. 

Doubtless  both  Beethoven  and  Maelzel  discussed 
the  ways  and  means  of  carrying  out  their  journey 
together.  A  concert  in  aid  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  soldiers,  who  had  been 
killed  in  recent  battles,  was  mooted.  Musicians  such 
as  Meyerbeer,  Dragonetti  and  others  visiting  Vienna 
volunteered  to  assist.  But  as,  already,  two  such 
had  been  given  (of  Handel's  "  Timotheus "),  it 
was  planned  that  the  performance  should  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  military  who  had  been  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  Hainau. 

The  concert  took  place  on  the  8th  of  December 
(a  "  Marien  Tag ")  in  the  salon  attached  to  the 
University. 

Young  Gloggl  gave  a  description  of  the  rehearsal, 
at  which  Beethoven  allowed  him  to  be  present. 

The  violinists  found  their  parts  impossible.  But 
the  composer  bade  them  take  them  home  and  prac- 
tise— so  that  at  the  second  rehearsal  the  passages 
"went  splendidly." 

The  account  given  by  Spohr,  who  was  actually  one 
of  these  violinists,  is  somewhat  acrid  in  character. 

He  stated  that  he  had  heard  of  Beethoven's  extra- 
ordinary conducting,  but  had  hardly  credited  the 
current  traditions.  He  was  therefore  quite  taken 
aback  by  the  extravagant  contortions  of  the  com- 
poser, who,  when  he  wanted  a  piano  effect  bowed 
lower  and  lower,  and  when  there  was  a  crescendo 
stretched  himself  upwards,  higher  and  higher,  until, 
when  &  forte  arrived,  he  literally  leapt  in  the  air.  .  .  . 
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"  One  could  see,"  he  added.  "  that  the  poor  deaf 
Master  could  no  longer  hear  the  softer  portions  of 
his  music.  In  the  second  part  of  the  first  allegro  of 
the  Symphony,  for  instance,  there  is  a  pianissimo, 
preceded  by  two  pauses.  .  .  .  Beethoven  in  some 
way  missed  these,  and  had  begun  the  pianissimo 
passages  some  ten  or  twelve  bars  too  soon.  .  .  .  As  his 
habit  was,  in  such  a  diminuendo,  he  had  crouched 
down  almost  under  the  desk.  When  the  forte, 
according  to  his  reckoning,  should  have  begun,  he 
sprang  up  as  high  as  possible.  But  no  forte  ensued. 
He  looked  about,  around,  at  the  orchestra,  who  were 
still  playing  pianissimo,  in  horror  and  alarm,  until  the 
forte  came.  It  was  fortunate,"  caustically  adds  the 
man  who  considered  Beethoven  in  the  light  of  a 
rival,  "that  this  did  not  happen  to  be  the  perform- 
ance." 

The  concert,  which,  in  addition  to  the  Battle- 
piece,  contained  the  Seventh  Symphony,  and  Marches 
played  by  Maelzel's  mechanical  trumpeter,  accom- 
panied by  the  full  orchestra,  was  so  conspicu- 
ous a  success  that  it  was  repeated  a  few  days 
later.  After  deducting  all  expenses,  the  profits  of 
the  two  concerts  amounted  to  upwards  of  4000 
gulden. 

In  his  old  age,  Spohr,  alluding  to  those  historic 
concerts,  declared  that  they  had  been  "  masterly,"  in 
spite  of  Beethoven's  eccentric  and  at  times  absurd 
conducting. 

The  fastidious  Allgemeine  Zeitung  followed  public 
acclamation,  and  confidently  stated  that  "there 
exists  nothing  in  the  province  of  tone-painting  to 
equal  this  work." 
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Not  a  ticket  was  to  be  had  on  the  Sunday  of  the 
second  performance,  so  Beethoven  took  Gloggl  in  his 
own  carriage,  and  himself  found  the  young  man  a 
seat  in  the  auditorium.  During  the  drive  he  was 
absorbed  in  his  score,  beating  time  with  his  hand. 
.  .  .  "All  went  splendidly,"  adds  Gloggl.  "The 
applause  was  tremendous." 

In  a  generous  spirit,  Beethoven  publicly  thanked 
Maelzel  for  having  originated  the  scheme  of  the 
Battlepiece,  the  popularity  of  which  was  evidently 
so  great  that  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  following 
year  Beethoven  repeated  its  performance. 

Maelzel  was  away  with  his  Trumpeter,  so  there 
was  a  discussion  as  to  what  else  should  be  added  to 
this  successful  "  Schlacht,"  about  which  every  one 
was  talking,  to  make  up  a  programme. 

The  composer  was  not  too  proud  to  consult  others 
at  times.  That  he  called  upon  the  advice  of  friends 
and  patrons  anent  this  projected  performance  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  a  letter  to  Count  Moritz  von 
Lichnowsky,  in  which  he  writes  : — 

"  If  you  wish,  honoured  Count,  to  be  present  at 
our  conference,  it  takes  place  this  afternoon  at  half- 
past  three  in  Herr  Weinmuller's  rooms,  the  fourth 
story  of  the  Spielmannhaus  in  the  Graben.  I  shall 
be  much  pleased  if  you  are  able  to  be  present." 

At  this  consultation  about  the  concert,  which  took 
place  exactly  a  month  later,  three  numbers  from  the 
"  Ruins  of  Athens  "  were  selected. 

This,  among  many  others  directed  by  Beethoven, 
was  a  historic  concert.  Famous  artists  and  amateurs 
played  in  the  orchestra — notably  Hummel,  and 
Meyerbeer,  who  presided  at  the  big  drum.     In  spite 
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of  the  violently  eccentric  conducting  of  the  deaf 
genius,  who  seemed  to  fancy  that  wild  contortions 
of  his  body  were  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  the 
co-operation  of  individuals  with  his  ideas,  success 
was  attained.  And  so  near  the  wind  did  Beethoven 
sail,  that  when,  possibly  in  a  "  raptus,"  he  hurried  a 
tempo  until  the  number  became  unplayable,  Con- 
ductor Umlauf  seized  a  baton,  directed  the  orchestra, 
and  saved  the  situation. 

For  some  time  Beethoven  was  unaware  of  the 
incident,  but  when  he  discovered  what  had  happened, 
he  gave  a  smile  of  relief. 

Truly,  for  once,  he  had  conquered  the  million  of 
pleasure-loving  Austrians.  Not  only  was  this  concert 
a  pecuniary  success,  but  the  Wiener  Zeitung 
effervesced  in  delighted  praise  of  a  composition  (the 
"  Schlacht ")  "  which  exhibits  the  marvellous  powers 
of  our  patriotic  artist." 

In  a  following  number  of  that  journal,  Beethoven 
warmly  thanked  every  one  who  had  taken  part. 
Although,  he  said,  he  knew  the  success  was  due  to 
their  zeal  for  the  Art,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
thanking  them  for  their  kindness  to  himself,  person- 
ally. 

This  Battlepiece,  or  Military  Symphony,  created,  in- 
deed, such  a  furore,  that  Beethoven  found  himself  sud- 
denly and  overwhelmingly  popular.  This  popularity 
extended  even  to  the  humblest  of  the  Viennese.  That 
the  unlettered,  even,  should  respond  to  his  music  was 
in  Beethoven's  eyes  his  greatest  triumph.  He  was 
never  tired  of  relating  how,  soon  after  that  and  other 
concerts  in  which  the  "  Schlacht "  was  given,  he  was 
strolling  one  day  on  the  Kahlenberg  when  he  met  a 
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couple  of  girls  carrying  baskets  of  cherries.  They 
offered  him  some,  but  when  he  wished  to  pay,  said 
"  they  could  not  accept  money  from  him,  after 
hearing  his  beautiful  music  in  the  Redouten  Saal" 

But  the  most  important  outcome  of  the  success 
was  the  revival  of  "  Fidelio." 


CHAPTER    XVIII 

Remodelling  of  "  Fidelio  " — Spohr  upon  Beethoven's  playing — Moscheles 
and  the  pianoforte  score — Soiree  at  the  Malfattis' — Portrait  by  Hofel 
after  Latronne — Dr.  Weissenbach's  account  of  Beethoven — Tomaschek 
— Beethoven  on  Meyerbeer 

MUCH  interesting  detail  attaches  to  this  renewed 
introduction  of  Beethoven's  great  opera. 

When  it  was  decided  by  the  operatic  authorities 
that  "  Fidelio "  would  be,  after  Beethoven's  recent 
successes,  a  potent  attraction,  he  was  "  approached  " 
as  to  certain  alterations  in  the  score. 

He  evidently  acquiesced,  for  he  chose  Treitsche, 
who  occupied  the  doubled  position  of  operatic  poet 
and  manager,  for  the  necessary  changes  or  modifica- 
tions, especially  in  the  dialogue. 

Treitsche  himself  details  these,  which  must  be 
interesting  to  all  admirers  of  "  Fidelio." 

"  The  whole  first  act  would  lie  in  the  open  court- 
yard. The  first  and  second  numbers  changed 
places.  .  .  .  Leonora's  Aria  had  another  introduction, 
only  the  first  part,  '  O  Dufur  den  ich  alles  trugj  re- 
maining." An  ensuing  scena  and  duet,  with  a  charm- 
ing accompaniment  of  strings,  had  been  ruthlessly  dis- 
carded by  the  composer.  "  I  had  to  advise  him  as  to 
this,"  writes  Treitsche.  "  I  decided  to  retain  it  in- 
tact." He  also  decided  to  replace  a  Terzett,  "  which 
would  leave  the  audience  cold,"  by  some  new  dialogue 
which  would  lead  up  better  to  the  first  finale.  This 
also    gave    occasion    for   judgment.       "  I   proposed 
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several,"  says  Treitsche.  "  At  the  end  we  were  at 
one  in  this  :  to  combine  the  return  to  the  dungeons 
of  the  prisoners  at  Pizarro's  command,  and  their 
lament.  ..." 

There  was  a  difficulty  to  be  surmounted  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  second  act. 

"  Beethoven  wished  Florestan  to  relate  his  suffer- 
ings in  an  aria,"  he  tells  us.  "  But  I  suggested  that  a 
man  nearly  dead  of  starvation  could  not  sing.  There 
was  a  brisk  discussion,  ended  by  my  agreeing  to  write 
lines  descriptive  of  the  last  flickering  of  life  before  its 
final  extinction." 

The  music  produced  by  the  genius  for  these  new 
words  came  about  during  a  visit  of  Beethoven  to 
Treitsche  one  evening  about  seven  o'clock. 

"  The  aria  was  almost  ready,  so  when  he  inquired 
about  it,  I  handed  it  to  him,"  said  the  writer.  "  He 
read  it — paced  the  room,  murmuring  and  humming, 
as  he  usually  did,  instead  of  singing  out — then, 
suddenly  seating  himself  at  the  piano,  and  placing 
the  aria  on  the  desk,  began  the  most  exquisite  and 
wonderful  improvisation.  The  hours  fled.  Supper 
was  announced,  but  he  did  not  move.  It  was  very 
late  when  he  suddenly  rose — embraced  me — and  fled. 
A  few  days  later,  the  glorious  music  was  completely 
finished." 

There  were  moments  in  the  life  of  this  musical 
Jupiter  when  it  might  be  said  of  him,  as  of  his  proto- 
type among  the  ancient  deities,  "  He  nods."  One  of 
these  moments,  of  what  Schumann  would  have  termed 
"  unbending  to  musical  humour,"  has  often  chilled  his 
votaries,  even  the  most  enthusiastic  of  Beethoven 
enthusiasts,  in  the  introductory  theme — the  first  solo 
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in  the  Violin  concerto.  Another  moment  of  lapse 
into  banality  was  certainly  that  when  he  wrote  the 
beginning  of  the  final  act  of  "  Fidelio."  This  almost 
anti-climax  we  owe  partly  to  Treitsche,  who  sug- 
gested that  the  final  scene  must  pass  in  the  open  air, 
in  a  "  bright  and  verdant  spot  outside  the  fortress." 
Suggestions  from  outsiders,  living  in  the  ordinary 
atmosphere  of  even  gifted  mental  life,  are  often 
dangerous  to  the  genius  which  draws  its  power  from 
the  Great  Source  alone. 

After  this,  some  concerts,  for  which  Beethoven  felt 
himself  in  a  manner  bound  to  compose  music,  and 
superintend  performance,  somewhat  hindered  the 
production  of  "  Fidelio."  Reverses  of  the  French 
army,  held  in  Vienna  to  be  "glorious  news,"  were 
celebrated  by  a  festival  performance  in  the  Court 
opera-house,  for  which  Hummel  wrote  the  overture 
to  a  one-act  musical  piece,  while  Beethoven  con- 
tributed the  Finale.  Then  a  concert  was  given  in 
the  Romische  Hof  by  Schuppanzigh  and  the  pro- 
prietor for  a  charitable  military  institution,  in  the 
second  part  of  which  Beethoven  had  promised  to 
depart  from  his  usual  custom,  which  had  already 
become  a  rule — viz.  to  play  the  pianoforte  part  of  his 
Trio,  op.  97. 

That  this  was  hardly  wise  is  proved  by  Spohr's 
account  of  the  circumstance,  even  allowing  for  the 
jealousy  with  which  that  estimable  musician,  doubt- 
less unconsciously,  regarded  a  man  who  in  music 
towered  hopelessly  above  him. 

"  It  was  no  enjoyment  whatever ;  for,  firstly,  the 
piano  was  out  of  tune — a  fact  which  troubled  Bee- 
thoven not  at  all,  considering  that  he  could  not  hear 
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it ;  secondly,  doubtless  because  of  his  deafness,  none 
of  the  former  marvellous  virtuosity  of  the  artist 
remained.  So  loud  did  he  play  when  forte  was 
demanded  that  the  strings  vibrated.  When  he  was 
to  play  piano  or  pianissimo,  he  touched  the  keys  so 
lightly  that  no  sound  came,  and  unless  one  followed 
the  pianoforte  score  one  lost  the  thread.  I  felt 
deeply  moved  by  his  hard  fate.  It  is  a  terrible 
calamity  to  be  deaf,  in  any  case ;  but  in  that  of  a 
musician  it  may  easily  bring  him  to  despair.  .  .  . 
Beethoven's  unbroken  melancholy  is  no  longer  an 
astonishment  to  me." 

These  concerts,  and  other  business,  seemingly 
diverted  the  Master's  attention  so  far  that  Treitsche 
was  evidently  commissioned  to  "  spur  him  on." 

His  reply  to  this  is  characteristic. 

"  To  produce  the  opera  in  fourteen  days  is  impos- 
sible," he  wrote,  "  although  the  first  act  will  be  ready 
immediately.  But  there  is  much  to  be  done  to  the 
second,  and  there  is  an  absolutely  new  overture.  .  .  . 
I  assure  you,  my  dear  Treitsche,  this  work  should 
obtain  a  martyr's  crown  for  me.  If  you  had  not 
taken  such  pains  and  worked  so  hard  I  could  not 
have  won  through.  Believe  me,  you  have  saved  a 
good  portion  of  a  stranded  vessel ! " 

"  Fidelio  "  was  in  active  preparation  all  March  and 
April,  and  was  performed  for  the  first  time  since  its 
revision  and  alteration  on  May  23rd. 

Singularly  enough,  without  its  own  proper  over- 
ture. On  the  20th  or  21st  this  was  still  an  un- 
decided question.  Beethoven  was  dining  with  his 
friend  Bartolini  at  the  "Romische  Kaiser."  The 
meal  was  hardly  at  an  end  when,  throwing  aside  his 
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dinner-napkin,  he  seized  the  bill  of  fare,  and  began 
to  scribble  upon  it.  Bartolini  suggested  they  should 
adjourn.  "  No,  no,  wait  a  moment ;  I  have  the  idea 
for  my  overture ! "  he  cried.  In  a  short  time  his 
sketches  were  complete. 

Treitsche  relates  how,  when  the  orchestra  had 
assembled  for  the  final  rehearsal  on  the  very  morn- 
ing of  the  day  of  the  performance,  Beethoven  failed 
to  put  in  an  appearance. 

"After  a  considerable  time  I  went  to  fetch  him," 
he  wrote.  "  But  he  was  in  bed,  fast  asleep,  a  goblet 
of  wine  with  a  rusk  in  it  at  his  side.  Scattered  upon 
the  bed  and  about  the  floor  were  sheets  upon  sheets 
of  manuscript — the  overture.  A  burnt-out  candle 
showed  he  had  worked  till  late  in  the  night.  The 
impossibility  of  using  the  still  uncompleted  overture 
was  obvious." 

Whatever  overture  was  eventually  given  that  night 
— for  opinions  differ,  one  record  says  it  was  that  to 
"  Prometheus,"  Schindler  states  "  Leonora,"  Seyfried, 
"The  Ruins  of  Athens" — Beethoven  said,  in  1823, 
"  the  people  applauded  lustily,  but  I  stood  before 
them  ashamed,  for  the  overture  did  not  belong  to 
the  work." 

The  cast  included  Frau  Milder- Hauptmann,  who 
undertook  the  arduous  role  of  the  faithful  wife — 
Radichi,  as  Florestan,  Weinmiiller  as  the  jailer 
Rocco,  and  a  MUe.  Bondra  as  Marcellina.  Beethoven 
was  ostensibly  conducting  his  own  work,  but  Umlauf 
was  close  by,  and,  Treitsche  tells  us,  "  steered  every- 
thing safely  through  with  eye  and  hand." 

The  performance  was  a  great  success.  An  eye- 
witness relates  that  it  was  received  with  "  tumultuous 
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applause."  On  the  26th,  when  it  was  repeated,  the 
new  Overture  was  played  and  welcomed  "with 
acclamation."  The  opera  was  performed  many 
times  during  the  ensuing  summer,  being  only  with- 
drawn, after  Beethoven's  "benefit"  on  July  18th,  be- 
cause the  bulk  of  music-lovers  were  leaving  the  city. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  Moscheles  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  preparing  the  pianoforte  score. 

He  was  then  a  lively  young  fellow  of  about 
twenty,  and  Beethoven  had  taken  a  fancy  to  him. 
As  he  completed  each  number,  he  took  it  for  the 
composer's  approval.  Many  years  later  his  widow 
wrote  that  the  Master  found  but  little  to  take  excep- 
tion to,  although  here  and  there  he  would  add  a 
touch  either  to  strengthen  or  to  simplify.  Moscheles 
himself  related  an  interview,  when  he  was  conveying 
his  work  for  supervision  : — 

"  One  morning  I  went  to  Beethoven  and  found 
him  still  in  bed  in  his  rooms.  He  happened  to  be 
very  lively,  and,  jumping  up,  went  over  to  the 
window  which  overlooked  the  Schottenbastei  to  in- 
spect my  work.  Some  street-boys  paused  under  the 
window  to  stare  at  him.  He  called  out  to  me, 
'  What  do  the  confounded  youngsters  want  ? '  I 
called  his  attention  to  his  deshabille.  '  You  are 
right ! '  he  cried,  and  assumed  his  dressing-gown. 
When  he  came  to  the  great  final  duet,  '  Namenlose 
Freude,' he  corrected  'Ret-terin  des  Gatten'  toltett- 
erin  des  Gatten,'  't'  being  awkward  to  sing. 

"  At  the  end  of  my  MS.  I  had  written  *  Finis, 
with  God's  help.'  When  he  returned  it  to  me,  I  saw 
he  had  written  beneath,  '  O  Man  !  help  thyself ! ' 

Shortly  before  this  there  had  occurred  one  of  those 
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differences  of  opinion  between  partners  in  an  enter- 
prise which  so  frequently  tend  to  make  strangers  of 
hitherto  amicable  comrades.  After  producing  the 
great  Battlepiece  in  March  at  Munich,  Maelzel 
received  an  application  from  its  composer  to  in- 
demnify him  to  the  extent  of  four  hundred  ducats. 

Indeed,  Beethoven  thought  himself  shamefully 
used,  and  fearing  that  Maelzel  would  proceed  to 
introduce  the  "  Schlacht "  to  the  London  public,  he 
began  a  lawsuit  against  him,  at  the  same  time 
sending  off  a  copy  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  England. 
This,  Schindler  tells  us,  had  a  most  injurious  effect 
upon  Beethoven  at  that  time.  His  friends  hardly 
dared  approach  him,  so  deeply  had  his  opinion  of 
Maelzel's  conduct,  which  was  that  it  was  "  treacher- 
ous —  stealing  a  march  upon  him,"  affected  his 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  mankind. 

It  was  on  the  24th  of  June  that  a  little  Cantata 
was  produced  at  Dr.  Malfatti's  villa,  which  had  been 
composed  as  an  offering  on  his  friend  Dr.  Bartolini's 
nameday.  Both  musicians  and  amateurs  were  the 
guests  at  a  feast  where  food  was  in  plenty,  and  the 
wine  flowed  freely.  The  Cantata  was  sung.  The 
composer,  evidently  entirely  happy,  extemporised  to 
the  general  delight.  "  It  was  a  real  frolic,"  the  doctor 
said,  with  a  laugh,  to  Thayer  fifty  years  later. 
"  But  it  cost  me  hundreds  of  gulden." 

One  of  the  results  of  the  composer's  popularity  in 
Vienna  was  the  publication  of  an  engraving — his 
portrait,  after  a  pencil-sketch  by  the  French  artist 
Latronne. 

The  engraver  was  then  a  young  man  of  about  two- 
and-twenty.     On  June  23rd,  1860,  the  indefatigable 
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Mr.  Thayer,  who  was  for  ever  at  work  ferreting  out 
all  who  had  seen  and  spoken  with  the  Master,  had  an 
interview  with  him  in  Salzburg. 

Hofel  described  to  him  his  intense  anxiety  to  secure 
a  good  likeness  of  Beethoven — no  easy  matter,  for 
Latronne's  drawing  was  hardly  satisfactory.  He 
made  a  point  of  seeing  the  composer  as  often  as 
possible  at  Artaria's  and,  when  opportunity  came, 
secured  his  promise  for  a  sitting  or  two. 

When  he  appeared  with  his  plate,  Beethoven 
seated  himself,  docilely  enough,  in  the  required 
position,  and  thus  remained  for  a  whole  five  minutes. 
Then,  suddenly,  he  sprang  up,  went  to  the  piano  and 
began  to  extemporise.  Hofel,  although  transported 
with  admiration,  was  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  with  his 
work,  when  the  servant  advised  him  simply  to  seat 
himself  close  to  the  piano  and  work  away  at  his 
leisure. 

"  He  has  quite  forgotten  you  are  there,"  he  assured 
Hofel,  who,  taking  his  advice,  remained  at  his  work 
as  long  as  it  was  necessary,  and  then  left,  without 
disturbing  the  Master,  who  was  unaware  of  his 
departure.  The  result  was  most  satisfactory.  In 
1851  Aloys  Fuchs  was  showing  Thayer  his  ex- 
tensive collection  of  Beethoven  relics,  and  when  he 
came  to  that  portrait  of  H of el's  he  exclaimed,  ener- 
getically, "  That  is  how  I  knew  him  ! " 

Hofel  unwittingly  confirmed  the  sad  account  given 
by  Frau  Streicher  of  Beethoven's  circumstances  at 
that  time.  The  disenchantments  he  had  suffered, 
the  pecuniary  exigencies  which  he  had  to  fight, 
produced  a  depression  which  was  lamentably  notice- 
able in  his  appearance  and  habits.      So  neglected, 
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forlorn,  unkempt  was  he  that,  when  he  was  taking 
his  meals  at  the  inn  of  his  choice,  strangers  gave  him 
a  wide  berth  ;  and  this  resort  he  often  quitted  with- 
out paying,  saying  that  "  his  brother  would  settle 
up  " — which  Carl  certainly  did. 

One  of  the  troubles  which  caused  his  general  de- 
pression was  the  lawsuit  against  the  Kinsky  executors, 
which  he  had  been  evidently  advised  to  enter  upon. 
But  this,  fortunately,  owing  to  a  mediator  between 
the  contending  personages,  one  Dr.  Kunka,  seems  to 
have  taken  a  favourable  turn  for  Beethoven.  After 
writing  an  elegy  in  memory  of  Frau  Pasqualati, 
"now  in  glory,"  as  he  termed  it  when  dedicating 
it  to  her  husband  on  the  third  anniversary  of  her 
death,  he  occupied  himself  with  such  more  cheerful 
matters  as  an  Overture  for  the  Emperor's  nameday, 
an  Overture  in  C,  and  the  Sonata  in  E  minor,  op.  90, 
which  bears  the  date  August  16th,  1814,  and  about 
which  Schindler  relates  the  following : — 

Count  Lichnowsky,  some  little  time  after  his  wife's 
death,  had  been  greatly  fascinated  by  a  charming 
singer  of  considerable  talent  and  of  blameless  repu- 
tation. Beethoven  was  interested  in  this  love  affair, 
and  doubtless  could  not  understand  why  difference 
of  rank  and  worldly  position  should  be  the  stumbling- 
block  to  matrimony  in  Lichnowsky 's  case  as  it 
evidently  was.  When  this  Sonata  came  into  the 
Count's  hands  he,  who  seemingly  knew  that  which 
both  Ries  and  Schindler  affirm,  that  the  composer 
had  some  definite  romance,  some  poetic  human 
theme  in  his  mind  when  writing  his  sonatas,  boldly 
asked  Beethoven  if  his  own  love  story  had  not 
originated  this  one.     Beethoven  laughed,  and  said 
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it  was  so.  "If  you  want  a  description,  write  over 
the  first  movement, '  Battle  between  head  and  heart,' 
and  over  the  second,  '  Conversations  with  the  be- 
loved,' "  he  said. 

Then  came  the  arrival  of  the  allied  Sovereigns  in 
Vienna.  All  was  magnificent  festivity.  On  26th 
August  "  Fidelio  "  was  given  in  honour  of  the  assem- 
bled royalties. 

An  enthusiastic  admirer,  Dr.  Aloys  Weissenbach, 
who  to  his  surgical  renown  added  a  reputation  as  the 
author  of  poetical  and  dramatic  works,  fell  into 
ecstasies  in  print  on  the  subject  of  the  opera  and 
Beethoven's  genius.  He  was  so  transported  on  this 
occasion  that  he  determined  at  all  costs  to  meet  the 
great  progenitor  of  such  works  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

It  happened  that,  returning  home  after  the  per- 
formance, he  actually  found  Beethoven's  card  invit- 
ing him  to  take  coffee  with  him  the  following  day. 
Weissenbach  was  enchanted. 

"  I  drank  coffee  with  him,  I  shook  his  hand — more, 
I  embraced  him  !  "  he  writes.  "  Yes  !  I  dare  proudly 
to  affirm  that  Beethoven  has  honoured  me  with  his 
personal  confidences.  I  cannot  tell  whether  these 
lines  will  ever  fall  into  his  hands.  If  they  do,  I  know 
how  he  undervalues  himself,  how  he,  if  he  sees  his 
name  mentioned,  will  read  no  farther  ...  a  proof 
of  the  independence  of  that  genius  whose  cradle  and 
throne  are  not  of  this  world. 

"  His  physique  is  of  a  robust  and  sturdy  kind  .  .  . 
should  Gall  the  phrenologist's  theories  anent  the 
brain  have  anything  in  them,  you  could  grasp 
Beethoven's  musical  genius  with  both  hands.    Mean- 
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while  the  physical  robustness  relates  merely  to  bones 
and  muscles.  His  nervous  system  is  delicate  in  the 
extreme.  .  .  .  He  once  had  typhus  in  a  severe  form, 
and  from  this  possibly  dates  the  decline  of  nerve- 
power  and  the  decay  of  hearing.  I  have  spoken  at 
length  with  him  of  the  latter.  It  is  a  greater  mis- 
fortune for  him,  personally,  than  for  the  outside 
world.  .  .  .  His  character  corresponds  with  his 
glorious  gifts.  I  have  never  met  so  childlike  a  dis- 
position in  company  with  so  strong  and  daring  a  will. 
.  .  .  His  morality  could  be  described  as  childhood 
and  innocence  hand  in  hand.  He  has  a  profound 
hatred  of  all  that  is  base — his  chastity  is  so  spotless 
that  truly  he  might  sing  Burger's  song  of  man's 
power  upon  the  housetops.  ..." 

Weissenbach  did  not  speak  of  purity  of  life  with- 
out knowledge.  A  medical  man  learns  to  know  the 
whole  gamut  of  vice  and  virtue  in  their  multifarious 
manifestations  in  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  men  and 
women  —  and  he  started  upon  his  student  life 
fresh  from  his  primary  education  in  the  strict  moral 
atmosphere  of  a  cloister. 

Considerable  intimacy  ensued  between  Weissenbach 
and  Beethoven,  and  one  Franz  Graffer  wrote  that 
there  was  a  certain  resemblance  between  the  two, 
that,  physically  alike,  both  had  manly,  honest,  and 
loyal  natures.  "  It  is  not  astonishing,  therefore,  to 
find  these  new  friends  collaborating  in  a  Cantata 
whose  theme  was  that  of  the  hour — the  meeting  of 
the  crowned  heads  and  royalties  in  Vienna."  This 
poem  with  a  musical  setting  was  entitled  "  Der 
Glorreiche  Augenblick"  (the  glorious  moment),  but 
was,  according  to  Schindler,  termed,  later  on,  the 
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"  Preis  der  Tonkunst"  Schindler  considered  the 
text  "barbarous,"  and  names  the  Cantata  "one  of 
Beethoven's  least  meritorious  works."  Whether  others 
differed  greatly  from  him,  none  of  the  biographers 
have  said. 

At  the  time  of  the  revival  of  "  Fidelio  "  one  Tom- 
aschek  visited  Beethoven — and  as  Thayer,  the  great 
authority  on  Beethoven's  life,  considers  Tomaschek's 
account  of  these  interviews  invaluable,  they  may  be 
quoted  almost  in  their  entirety. 

Tomaschek  called  upon  the  composer,  in  the  first 
instance,  one  morning  about  ten,  accompanied  by  his 
brother,  and  found  him  so  deaf  that  the  two  had 
to  shout  to  make  themselves  understood  by  him. 
The  reception-room  where  he  received  them  was 
"  elegantly  furnished,"  although  in  a  disorder  on  a  par 
with  that  of  his  "  shaggy  chevelure." 

There  was  an  upright  pianoforte ;  on  its  desk  the 
libretto  of  Weissenbach's  "  Glorreiche  Augenblick." 
On  a  sheet  of  music-paper  were  pencil  jottings — 
evidently  his  "  sketches  "  for  the  work.  "  His  con- 
versation," adds  Tomaschek,  "was  as  desultory  as 
these  fragments,"  and  was  pursued  by  him  in  a  loud 
voice,  his  hand  held  behind  his  ear. 

First  Tomaschek  said  who  he  was,  "  composer  to 
Count  Buguoy,  from  Prague,"  and  apologised  for  his 
intrusion,  upon  which  Beethoven  amicably  replied 
that  he  was  glad  to  meet  him,  and  that  he  and  his 
brother  did  not  disturb  him  in  the  least. 

Then,  after  mentioning  a  mutual  friend,  a  Doctor 
R ,  who  sent  messages,  the  subject  of  the  law- 
suit cropped  up  and  was  discussed.  "  He  told  me  the 
whole  story,  speaking  disconnectedly,  almost  rhap- 
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sodically,"  he  added.  "At  last  the  conversation 
drifted  into  other  channels."  Tomaschek  remarked 
that  the  composer  seemed  hard  at  work. 

"  Ought  I  not  to  be  ?  "  asked  Beethoven.  "  What 
would  become  of  my  fame,  if  I  were  not  ? ':  Then, 
after  Tomaschek's  inquiry,  did  he  ever  go  out  ?  his 
reply  was,  "Very  seldom." 

To  a  suggestion,  evidently  made  to  "draw"  the 
Master  into  an  expression  of  his  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  a  new  opera  (probably  the  drama  of  "Moses," 
music  by  Seyfried),  he  exclaimed,  seemingly  with  a 
suggestion  of  pettishness,  "  Heavens  !  Music  of  that 
sort  must  be  given,  or  what  would  become  of  the 
workhouse  ? " 

Then  Meyerbeer  came  upon  the  tapis.  Evidently 
the  new  musician,  whose  works  were  afterwards 
worthy  to  take  rank  in  the  history  of  music,  had  not, 
then,  made  a  favourable  impression  upon  the  com- 
poser of  "Fidelio." 

"  I  made  his  acquaintance  at  the  rehearsal  of  my 
6  Schlacht,'  when  several  composers  now  here  under- 
took to  play  instruments,"  he  said.  "  The  big  drum 
fell  to  him.  He  did  not  play  it  well — always  came  in 
too  late.  He  cannot  be  worth  much,  if  he  has  not 
courage  enough  to  play  at  the  right  time  ! " 

After  the  failure  of  Meyerbeer's  "Die  Beiden 
Kalifen,  Wirth  und  Gast " — which  in  spite  of  the 
presence  of  the  King  of  Prussia  in  addition  to  other 
important  personages,  was  hissed — Tomaschek  once 
more  visited  Beethoven. 

"  It  was  on  the  24th  of  November.  .  .  .  Announced 
by  the  servant,  I  was  at  once  admitted,"  he  wrote. 
"  The  disorder  I  remarked  on  my  former  visit  had 
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increased."  This  was  hardly  astonishing,  considering 
the  fact  that  two  copyists  were  hard  at  work  in  the 
room  at  the  newly- completed  cantata,  and  tables, 
chairs,  even  the  floor,  were  strewn  with  sheets  of 
manuscript  music.  Umlauf,  who  was  probably  to 
correct  them,  was  introduced  to  Tomaschek,  who 
liked  him  because  of  his  calm  demeanour.  That 
day  Beethoven  seemed  deafer  than  at  their  first 
meeting.  "  I  had  to  use  all  my  strength  to  make  him 
hear,"  wrote  Tomaschek.  Then  he  relates  their  con- 
versation. After  his  inquiring  how  Beethoven  found 
himself,  he  answered,  "  Full  of  indignation !  It  is 
impossible  to  go  on  living  here.  .  .  .  There  are  so 
many  disagreeables  about  a  concert — then  these 
endless  corrections  .  .  .  there  is  nothing  meaner  or 
more  irritating  than  the  preparations  for  a  concert. 
.  .  .  And  the  money  one  must  lay  out !  The  way 
Art  is  treated  now  is  unjustifiable.  I  have  to  give  a 
third  to  the  Direction  and  a  fifth  to  the  House  of 
Correction.  Pfui  Teufel!  I  should  just  like  to  ask, 
when  matters  are  thus,  whether  Music  is  a  free  art  or 
not.     I  assure  you,  Art  is  nowhere  now ! " 

Finding  that  Tomaschek  would  not  leave  Vienna 
until  after  the  forthcoming  concert,  he  looked  for 
tickets  to  give  him — but  the  servant  who  had  charge 
of  them  being  out,  he  volunteered  to  send  on  an 
admission.  Then,  seemingly  with  a  certain  unex- 
pected abruptness,  Beethoven  was  asked  by  his 
visitor  whether  he  was  at  a  recent  opera  (evidently 
"  Die  Beiden  Kalifen  "). 

"  No,"  he  replied.  "  But  it  was  not  successful.  I 
spoke  of  it  with  the  singers  at  the  tavern  they 
frequent.     I   said  to  them,   '  Once  more   you  have 
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distinguished  yourselves.  What  folly  !  You  should 
be  ashamed  to  lack  judgment  to  discriminate,  to 
make  such  a  fuss  about  an  opera  like  that !  That  I 
should  have  lived  to  see  such  lack  of  judgment  on  the 
part  of  old  singers  ! '  I  could  have  said  much  more, 
but  they  did  not  seem  to  understand  me." 

"  I  was  there,"  said  Tomaschek.  "  It  began  with 
Hallelujah,  and  ended  with  Requiem  !  " 

At  this  Beethoven  laughed  heartily,  and  repeated 
some  deprecatory  opinions  he  had  heard  anent  Meyer- 
beer's playing. 

"  Let  him  be  here  for  six  months,  and  then  see 
what  they  will  say  of  his  playing,"  he  added.  "  How 
did  the  old  composers  who  were  pianists,  play  ?  They 
did  not  run  up  and  down  the  keyboard  with  their 
carefully-practised  passages — putsch,  putsch,  putsch  ! 
.  .  .  When  true  virtuosi  played,  it  was  comprehen- 
sive, complete  .  .  .  good,  thorough  work  one  could 
look  into,  examine — as  for  the  rest,  it  is  nothing  at 
all ! " 

After  this,  there  was  further  conversation  between 
them  anent  various  musicians  of  the  time.  One  was 
praised  by  Beethoven  as  being  an  exquisite  execu- 
tant.    "  But,"  he  qualified,   "  he  is ,"  what  the 

unlucky  individual  was  in  Beethoven's  judgment  is 
not  given.  Then  the  great  composer  added  a  remark 
which  seems  somewhat  odd,  after  his  foregoing  ex- 
pansiveness. 

"Formerly  I  used  to  speak  out,  and  say  what  I 
thought,"  he  said.  "  But  that  was  a  course  which 
gained  me  many  enemies.  Now  I  pronounce  judg- 
ment on  no  one ;  one  of  my  reasons  for  this  being 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  any  one's  feelings,  another 
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my  conviction  that  anything  which  is  sound  will  hold 
its  own  in  spite  of  envy  and  jealousy,  and  if  there  is 
nothing  in  it,  it  will  collapse,  prop  it  up  as  they  may ! " 
During  the  visit  of  foreign  royalties,  many  great 
balls  and  receptions  took  place.  Still,  concerts — 
notably  those  given  by  Beethoven — were  largely 
attended,  and,  despite  the  animadversions  against 
Weissenbach's  text  of  the  "  Glorreiche  Augenblick," 
the  music  seemed  successful.  Thayer,  reviewing  the 
year  1814,  considers  that  the  composer  might  well 
think  it  the  most  successful,  taken  as  a  whole,  of 
his  artistic  life.  Many  of  his  shorter  writings,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  date  from  this  time.  His  re- 
modelling of  "  Fidelio  "  led  to  the  greater  and  more 
lasting  success  of  the  opera ;  he  had  made  himself 
popular,  in  an  absolute  sense,  with  the  frivolous 
Viennese — and  he  had  also  created  deep  impressions 
on  many  learned  and  gifted  men,  who  remained  his 
staunch  friends  and  admirers  to  the  end.  Indeed, 
1815  seemed  somewhat  of  a  climax  in  his  hard  fate. 
After  that,  his  progress  was  to  a  certain  extent 
downhill. 


CHAPTER   XIX 

Events  in  1815 — "Adelaide  " — Letter  to  Sir  George  Smart — Charles  Neate 
and  the  Philharmonic  Society — The  English  music-publishers — Salo- 
mon— Adoption  of  nephew — Giannatasio  del  Rio  and  family — Death 
of  Fritz  Erdody — Beethovem's  sympathy — Dr.  Carl  von  Bursy 

THE  year  1815  was  in  many  ways  a  striking  one 
in  the  composer's  life — if  failure  began  to  wait 
upon  his  many  projects. 

He  had  wished  to  comply  with  a  general  desire  for 
another  opera  from  his  pen,  and  had,  certainly  with- 
out much  preliminary  inquiry,  fixed  upon  Treitsche's 
libretto,  entitled  "  Romulus  and  Remus,"  when  he 
discovered,  after  beginning  his  opera,  that  it  had 
already  been  set  to  music  by  one  Fuss, 

There  had  evidently  been  some  petty  intrigue  at 
work  to  circumvent  Beethoven's  desire.  His  out- 
spokenness, which,  although  he  himself  denied  it, 
was  an  ingrained  habit,  added  to  the  recent  popular 
successes  of  his,  which  followed  the  rule  of  popular 
successes  in  being  a  hotbed  for  the  rapid  growth  of 
enemies,  created,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say,  strengthened  the  party  against  him.  Although 
Fuss9  musical  setting  was  never  given  at  the  Vienna 
opera-house,  and  after  a  correspondence  with  Treitsche 
the  libretto  remained  in  Beethoven's  hands,  nothing 
further  came  of  this  scheme. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Dr.  Bartolini  suggested 
to  Beethoven  to  write  a  Polonaise — Polonaises  being 
popular  just  then — and  to  dedicate  it  to  the  Empress 
of  Russia,  who  had,  however,  never  yet  acknow- 
ledged his  dedication  to  her  of   the  Violin  sonata, 
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op.  30.  At  first  the  composer  pooh-poohed  the 
idea  ;  but  later  he  wrote  several  themes,  and  induced 
Bartolini  to  select  one  of  them.  When  the  Polonaise 
was  finished,  Wolonski  was  asked  to  obtain  permis- 
sion for  the  dedication  from  the  Empress,  who  not 
only  amiably  accorded  it,  but  commanded  an  in- 
terview with  Beethoven,  after  which  he  was  sent 
fifty  ducats  for  the  Polonaise,  and  one  hundred  for 
the  Sonata  (Jahn  has  given  larger  sums  in  his 
"  Notizen,"  but  Thayer's  statements  are  never  made 
without  ample  verification). 

Then  the  beautiful  "  Adelaide  "  was  introduced  at 
a  concert  given  to  celebrate  the  Czarina's  birthday, 
with  conspicuous  success.  It  was  sung  by  Wild, 
and  accompanied  by  the  composer,  who  was  so 
pleased  with  Wild's  interpretation  that  he  wrote  a 
pianoforte  accompaniment  to  his  Cantata,  "An  die 
Hoffhung,"  for  him,  which  was  introduced  at  a 
subsequent  concert  given  by  the  singer,  and  accom- 
panied by  Beethoven. 

The  "  Mount  of  Olives  "  was  given  in  March  at  a 
concert  of  one  Herr  Eppinger,  conducted  by  Bee- 
thoven, who,  at  this  time,  was  making  sketches  not 
only  for  a  Symphony,  and  "  Sonata  pastorale "  for 
the  violoncello,  but  writing  marches,  songs,  and 
choruses.  .  .  . 

Then  comes  the  keynote  to  all  his  future  communi- 
cations with  this  country,  his  connection  with  which 
proved  to  be  the  sole  consolation,  years  after,  of  his 
dying  hours. 

An  announcement  in  the  Wiener  Zeitung  to  the 
effect  that  on  the  10th  of  February  Beethoven's 
Battle  Symphony  had  been  produced  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  under  the  conductorship  of  Sir  George  Smart, 
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led  to  his  communicating  his  appreciation  of  the  fact, 
personally,  to  Sir  George,  in  a  letter  written  in  English 
by  their  mutual  friend,  one  Haring. 

Haring  began  by  thanking  Sir  George  in  Bee- 
thoven's name  for  having  produced  the  "  Schlacht," 
and  on  his  own  account  adds  his  pleasure  at  Sir 
George's  approval  of  the  composition.  Then  he 
mentions  Beethoven's  readiness  to  negotiate  with  any 
London  publishing  firm  who  would  care  to  make  an 
offer  for  the  pianoforte  score  of  the  "  Schlacht "  and 
some  other  original  compositions.  .  .  .  Further  in 
the  letter  he  mentions  Beethoven's  desire  to  visit 
England,  but  that  he  himself  fears  the  composer's 
deafness  will  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  this  '  *  darling 
wish '  of  his.  Adding  how  "  Fidelio "  has  been 
given  in  Vienna  with  the  most  brilliant  success,  he 
fears  that  its  production  in  England  would  be  beset 
by  too  many  difficulties,  and  ends  by  saying,  "  So 
tormented  is  poor  Beethoven  by  the  publishers  here, 
that  he  is  anxious  to  deal  with  English  firms." 

Beethoven  dictated  a  few  sentences  in  conclusion : 

"  Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the  care  with  which, 
I  am  told,  you  have  on  several  occasions  taken  my 
works  under  your  protection  !  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  it  indiscreet  if  I  entreat  you  to  reply  to  Herr 
Haring's  letter  as  soon  as  possible.  I  should  feel 
greatly  flattered  if  you  would  make  known  any 
wishes  of  yours  to  me,  that  I  may  fulfil  them.  You 
will  find  me  ready  to  do  so  at  any  time,  that  I  may 
therewith  prove  my  gratitude  for  the  kindness  my 
offspring  have  experienced  at  your  hands. 

"  Your  grateful 

"  Ludwig  von  Beethoven." 
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This  was  dated  from  Vienna,  March  19th,  1815. 
On  June  1st,  Haring,  who  evidently  had  the  great 
composer's  introduction  to  England  and  the  English 
greatly  at  heart,  introduced  the  English  pianist 
Charles  Neate  to  him. 

Beethoven  was  now  lodging  in  a  house  in  the 
Sailer-statte  belonging  to  a  Count  Lamberti.  In  a 
sunny  position,  it  overlooked,  first  the  glacis  from 
the  Karlskirche,  and  beyond,  the  Belvedere  garden, 
the  Danube,  and  the  distant  Carpathians. 

Neate,  after  studying  some  months  in  Munich 
under  Winter,  had  proceeded  to  Vienna  in  the  hope 
of  becoming  a  pupil  of  Beethoven.  Although 
Beethoven,  declaring  himself  unable  to  give  any 
more  lessons,  introduced  Neate  to  Forster,  he 
offered  to  look  through  and  advise  upon  any  com- 
positions the  young  man  might  have  by  him. 

Neate  at  once  rented  a  room  near,  and  saw  Bee- 
thoven daily.  He  followed  him  to  Baden,  and  gave, 
as  an  aged  man  of  eighty-one,  valuable  information 
to  Thayer,  during  their  constant  interviews  in  1861, 
of  Beethoven's  life  and  habits  in  1815. 

It  was  his  custom  to  work  the  whole  morning  to 
twelve  or  one.  In  the  evening  he  allowed  Neate 
to  accompany  him  on  his  walks,  which  were  some- 
times to  the  Helenenthal,  but  mostly  about  the 
fields.  Neate  said  that  never  once,  in  all  his  long 
life,  had  he  met  any  one  who  so  delighted  in  Nature, 
who  found  such  pleasure  in  contemplating  trees, 
flowers,  green  sward,  clouds — in  fact,  everything. 

"  Nature  seemed  his  nourishment — he  seemed  to 
live  upon  and  by  her,"  he  said,  relating  that  during 
their  walks  in  the  fields  together  Beethoven  would 
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seat  himself  on  some  grassy  bank  which  looked 
an  inviting  resting-place,  and  give  free  vent  to  his 
thoughts.  He  was  enamoured,  desperately  so,  with 
the  idea  of  visiting  England,  but  the  death  of  his 
brother  and  his  consequent  adoption  of  his  nephew 
— who  was  remembered  by  Neate  as  a  bright,  hand- 
some boy — interfered. 

Neate  said  that  although  Beethoven  was  charming, 
expansive,  to  those  he  liked,  his  aversions  were  so 
violent  and  intense  that  if  he  caught  sight  of  any  one 
he  disliked,  he  would  positively  take  to  running,  if 
necessary,  to  avoid  them. 

He  describes  him  as  dark,  if  ruddy,  his  expression 
vivacious,  his  hair  bristling  on  his  head  in  dishevelled 
masses.  When  he  was  in  a  good  humour,  as,  Neate 
said,  he  generally  was  when  he  was  with  him,  he 
laughed  continually.  Neate  spoke  German  to  him, 
and,  if  he  spoke  slowly,  close  to  his  left  ear,  found 
but  little  difficulty  in  making  his  meaning  clear. 

One  day  Neate  was  talking  of  the  popularity  of 
his  concerted  music  in  England,  when  he  happened 
to  mention  the  Septett  as  a  special  favourite. 

"  That  is  a  confounded  thing.  I  wish  it  was 
burnt !  "  he  cried.  (Bad  news  for  the  many  admirers 
of  that  most  beautiful  work.) 

On  another  occasion,  when  he  and  Neate  were 
walking  in  the  country  about  Baden,  Neate  spoke  of 
the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  of  Beethoven's  great 
power  in  the  production  of  musical  pictures.  He  then 
acknowledged  that  he  always  had  some  such  natural 
picture  in  his  mind  when  composing,  and  that  he 
"worked  after  it." 

Neate  obtained  a  commission  from  the   London 
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Philharmonic  Society  to  Beethoven  to  compose 
three  Concert  overtures  for  them.  Instead  of  writ- 
ing new  ones,  however,  he  gave  Neate  the  overtures 
to  King  Stephen  and  the  Ruins  of  Athens,  adding 
as  the  third  the  so-called  "  Nameday  festival  over- 
ture." For  the  three  he  received  seventy-five  guineas. 

In  June,  1815,  Beethoven  was  writing  to  a  man 
Thayer  terms  "  our  old  Bonn  and  London  acquaint- 
ance, Johann  Peter  Salomon." 

The  letter  begins  by  stating  that  "  his  wish  to  see 
him  in  London  remains,"  but  that  there  are  still  many 
obstacles  to  its  fulfilment.  Then  he  "hopes  he  will 
excuse  his  request  to  him  to  negotiate  on  his  behalf 
with  the  London  publishers  for  certain  works  which 
he  names — a  grand  Trio,  the  Symphony  in  A  (which 
he  considers  one  of  his  best),  a  little  Symphony  in  F, 
a  quartett,  an  opera  score,  a  cantata,  etc.  For  these 
he  asks,  variously,  £30,  £40,  etc. — continuing  that 
Ries  has  mentioned  the  publisher  Cramer  to  him, 
and  that  he  would  "  as  soon  be  published  by  him  as 
by  any  one  else." 

He  also  expresses  his  anxiety  to  have  the  score  of 
the  Battle  Symphony,  evidently  in  the  possession  of 
the  Prince  Regent,  to  whom  he  sent  it,  copied. 

"  Not  once  have  I  been  considered  worth  a  reply," 
he  significantly  adds.  "  And  the  pianoforte  score  is 
already  published  in  London.  What  a  fate  for  a 
composer ! " 

After  further  enlarging  upon  the  subject,  he  adds 
that  Salomon's  "well-known  nobleness  of  character 
leads  him  to  hope  for  his  assistance  in  this  matter." 

In  1816  he  received  sixty-five  pounds  from  a  Mr. 
Birchall.      He    had    already    received    seventy-five 
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guineas  through  Neate,  and  various  sums  from 
Thomson.  So  Great  Britain  befriended  him  then, 
as  later  on.  Unfortunately,  his  friend  Salomon  broke 
his  collarbone  in  August,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and 
never  recovered  the  shock,  dying  in  the  following 
November. 

About  that  time,  or  a  little  later,  Neate  returned 
to  London.  Beethoven,  at  parting,  wrote  two  can- 
ons in  his  album,  "  Das  Schweigen "  and  "  Das 
Reden,"  adding  these  words : — 

"  My  dear  English  countryman,  by  '  Schweigen ' 
and  '  Reden  '  remember  your  sincere  friend 

"Ludwig  van  Beethoven." 

Then  follows  the  date,  "  Vienna,  January  24th, 
1816." 

The  works  Beethoven  entrusted  to  Neate  were,  as 
far  as  the  then  aged  man  could  remember,  forty-five 
years  later : — 

1.  A  copy  of  Violin  concerto  (op.  61),  with  an 
arrangement  for  solo  pianoforte  as  Beethoven  had 
himself  played  it. 

2.  Two  sonatas  (pianoforte  and  violoncello)  (op. 
102),  dedicated  to  Neate. 

3.  The  score  of  the  Seventh  Symphony. 

4.  The  score  of  "  Fidelio." 

5.  The  string  quartett  in  F  minor  (op.  95). 

All  these  were  in  manuscript.  But,  unfortunately, 
Neate's  negotiations  failed  to  come  up  to  Beethoven's 
somewhat  sanguine  expectations.  It  would  seem 
that  after  hearing  such  works  from  the  composer's 
pen  as  the  Seventh  and  other  Symphonies,  the 
Directors  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  were  disap- 
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pointed  with  works  composed  specially  to  suit  the 
public  mood  on  certain  occasions  in  Vienna,  such  as 
the  overtures  to  "  King  Stephen  "  and  the  "  Ruins  of 
Athens,"  and  possibly  the  somewhat  unfortunate 
"  Glorreiche  Augenblick,"  also  the  overture 
"  Namensfeier." 

Beethoven's  disappointment,  in  his  turn,  is  thus 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  Ries :  "  I  shall  soon  begin  to 
think  that  the  English  are  not  so  generous  at  home 
as  when  abroad."  Then  he  complains  bitterly  of 
never  having  received  the  slightest  acknowledgment 
from  the  Prince  Regent  of  his  Battle  Symphony, 
ending  with : — 

"  My  dear  pupil  Ries  should  set  to  work  and  dedi- 
cate me  something  worthy  of  him,  whereupon  his 
master  will  at  once  repay  like  with  like  !  How  shall 
1  send  you  my  portrait  ?  .  .  .  All  that  is  charming 
to  your  wife.  Unfortunately  I  myself  have  none.  I 
found  but  one  I  could  care  for,  and  her  I  cannot 
have  1     Meanwhile  this  has  not  made  a  woman-hater 

"  Your  true  friend 

"  Beethoven." 

Neate  mentioned  two  incidents  to  Thayer  anent 
the  feeling  of  the  London  publishers  in  regard  to  the 
works  Beethoven  offered  them,  which  were  signifi- 
cant. 

One  reply  he  received  (from  whom  he  did  not  say) 
contained  this  sentence :  "  For  God's  sake  do  not  buy 
anything  of  Beethoven's  for  us  !  "  When  Neate  pro- 
posed the  purchase  of  the  overtures  to  Birchall,  he 
said,  "  If  he  were  to  make  a  present  of  them  to  me, 
I  should  not  care  to  publish  them." 
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Under  such  circumstances  Neate  could  not  make 
much  way  with  his  friend's  interests  ;  but  Beethoven, 
unhappily,  fancied  that  he  did  not  choose  to  do  so. 
There  was  a  somewhat  sharp  correspondence  between 
them,  which  readers,  should  they  care  to  refer  to  it, 
can  find  in  the  collections  of  Beethoven's  letters,  and 
the  replies  to  them.  A  final  communication,  almost, 
was  the  composer's  letter  to  Ries  asking  for  "news 
of  the  pieces  he  had  entrusted  to  Neate,  from  whom 
he  had  neither  heard,  nor  received  any  remittances, 
since  his  arrival  in  London." 

That  the  genius  was,  for  a  time,  deeply  offended 
by  the  coldness  of  England  in  the  foregoing  matters, 
is  shown  by  his  conduct  in  regard  to  a  new  English 
acquaintance,  General  Kyd. 

General  Alexander  Kyd,  suffering  from  a  shattered 
condition  of  health  after  long  residence  in  India, 
had  arrived  in  Vienna  to  consult  Dr.  Malfatti. 
Through  Dr.  Bertolini  he  heard  Czerny  play  some 
of  Beethoven's  works,  and  being,  as  a  thorough 
amateur,  enchanted  with  these,  obtained  an  intro- 
duction to  their  progenitor  through  Bertolini. 

He  found  Beethoven  shaving,  "his  ruddy,  sun- 
burnt face  wearing  a  perverse  expression,  and 
sprinkled  with  cuts,  soap,  and  bits  of  paper."  As 
Kyd  seated  himself,  the  chair  broke  under  him. 

During  the  interview,  or  perhaps,  later  through 
Bertolini,  the  General,  impressed  with  Beethoven's 
seeming  poverty,  offered  him  one  hundred  guineas 
if  he  would  compose  a  Symphony  for  the  London 
Philharmonic  Society  "more  in  the  style  of  his 
earlier  works,"  and,  moreover,  offered  to  escort  him 
to  London. 
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Beethoven  refused  to  listen  either  to  the  com- 
mission or  the  invitation,  although  Dr.  Bertolini 
evidently  said  all  he  could  to  induce  him  to  do  so. 
His  excuses  were  he  "could  not  write  to  order." 
He  proudly  said  he  "  did  not  want  money,  and  even 
if  he  did,  he  would  not  care  to  obtain  it  by  cringing  to 
another's  humour,  even  to  write  the  smallest  possible 
thing  which  did  not  proceed  from  inspiration."  A 
coolness  arose  after  this  between  him  and  Bertolini, 
and  later  on  he  quarrelled  with  Malfatti.  But 
neither  of  these  honourable  men  ever  explained 
these  differences  with  a  man  whose  genius  they  con- 
tinued to  honour  and  admire. 

In  notes  given  to  Thayer  for  that  final  volume, 
whose  appearance  was  delayed  by  his  lamented 
death,  and  which,  though  half  promised  by  his 
executors,  has  not  yet  been  published,  Simrock 
relates  the  following  : — 

"  When  I  visited  Beethoven  in  Vienna  in  1816, 
he  told  me  that  on  the  previous  day  he  had  been 
visited  by  an  Englishman,  who  offered  him,  for  a 
given  price,  to  write  a  Symphony  for  the  London 
Philharmonic  Society,  '  in  the  style  of  his  earlier 
works, '  but  that  he  felt  deeply  hurt  by  such  a 
proposition,  and  rejected  it  with  a  curt  dismissal  of 
its  bearer.  He  spoke  indignantly  of  a  nation  which 
could  hold  art  and  artists  so  cheaply,  and  when  we 
were  visiting  Hiislinger's  establishment  in  the  Graben 
that  same  afternoon,  he  suddenly  stopped  short  and, 
pointing  out  a  tall  man  who  had  just  entered,  to  me 
said,  '  That  is  the  man  I  threw  downstairs  yesterday,' 
naturally  a  figurative  expression."  Thayer  considers 
that   Beethoven's   irritation   had   more   to   do  with 
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Neate's  failure  as  a  go-between,  than  with  General 
Kyd  or  the  Philharmonic  Society. 

Unfortunately  he  allowed  this  irritation  to  become 
resentment,  and  wrote  unkindly  of  Neate  to  Sir 
George  Smart  and  to  Ries.  Sir  George  kept  the 
contents  of  the  letter  to  himself,  only  showing  it 
privately  to  Neate,  who,  terribly  surprised  and 
taken  aback,  wrote  a  most  touching  letter  to 
Beethoven. 

In  this  he  said  he  had  had  great  trouble,  that 
circumstances  had  occurred  which,  if  Beethoven 
could  only  know  them,  would  completely  exonerate 
him  from  all  blame  in  the  affair.  He  added  that  it 
was  the  first  time  he  had  been  accused  in  this 
fashion,  and  that  the  fact  that  the  accusations  pro- 
ceeded from  the  one  he  most  venerated  and  admired 
in  the  whole  world,  rendered  those  impeachments 
doubly  bitter. 

After  relating  private  matters  which  had  hindered 
him  in  the  quick  dispatch  of  Beethoven's  business, 
he  assured  him  that  his  deep  feeling  for  him  re- 
mained unchanged,  adding  an  account  of  the  various 
circumstances. 

He  visited  and  attempted  negotiations  with  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  offering  them  the  music 
entrusted  to  him  for  a  suitable  honorarium.  They, 
however,  would  not  come  to  terms  without  seeing 
and  hearing  the  several  compositions,  upon  which 
Neate  replied  that  Beethoven's  name  and  reputation 
were  by  far  too  dear  to  him  for  him  to  allow  his 
works  to  be  "put  up  to  auction,"  and  left  the 
assemblage,  determining  to  himself  give  a  concert 
and   produce   the    works.     He  added  that  he    was 
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glad  Beethoven  had  chosen  Sir  George  Smart  as 
the  confidant  of  his  complaints  of  him,  for  he  was 
a  man  of  honour.  Otherwise,  the  Master's  bad 
opinion  might  have  ruined  his  career.  He  signed 
himself  his  "ever  faithful  C.  Neate." 

Beethoven's  reply  to  this,  dictated,  most  likely  to 
Haring,  is  friendly  in  tone,  but  lacks  the  heartiness 
with  which  he  metaphorically  slapped  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  on  the  back,  with  some  facetious  rally- 
ing, when  writing  to  them.  In  this  he  said,  "  I  am 
much  grieved  to  hear  that  my  three  overtures  did  not 
please  in  London.  I  do  not  reckon  them  among  my 
best  works,  as  I  may  boldly  say  I  do  my  Symphony 
in  A ;  they  did  not  fail  either  here  or  in  Pesth, 
where  people  are  not  easily  satisfied.  Did  the  fault 
lie  with  the  performance  ?  Or  was  there  not,  perhaps, 
some  party-interest  at  work  ? " 

In  a  letter  to  Sir  George  Smart,  written  by  Haring 
in  English,  a  cantata  or  oratorio  is  mentioned,  and  he 
asks  Sir  George  whether  he  considers  £50  too  high  a 
price.     If  so,  he  will  accept  £40. 

While  these  various  negotiations  with  England 
were  proceeding,  Beethoven  had  many  other  even 
more  pressing  cares  to  occupy  his  attention.  An 
agreeable  circumstance  was  the  great  success  of 
"  Fidelio  "  in  Berlin,  although  the  singer  who  had  so 
satisfied  the  composer  in  her  creation  of  Leonora  was 
still  recruiting  her  strength  after  serious  illness  at  the 
Pyrmont  baths,  and  the  role  was  first  taken  by  Frau 
Schultze,  Schuppanzigh's  sister-in-law.  The  Berlin 
journal,  the  Dramaturgischc  IVochenblatt,  wrote : 
"  This  opera  has  within  it  the  germ  of  a  musical 
reformation,  and  will  precipitate   the  overthrow  of 
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the  anti-Muse."  When,  three  days  later,  Frau 
Milder  appeared  in  the  part,  "  Fidelio "  created  a 
furore.  Beethoven  wrote  to  the  artist  who  so  finely 
represented  his  heroine  : — 

"  My  highly-esteemed  and  unique  Milder — my 
dear  Friend !  A  letter  from  me  to  you  comes  very 
late.  How  gladly  I  would  have  added  my  enthusiasm 
to  that  your  '  Fidelio '  excited  in  the  Berlinese  !  A 
thousand  thanks  to  you  for  having  remained  so  faith- 
ful to  my  '  Fidelio ' !  If  you  could  beg  the  Baron  de 
la  Motte  Fouque  in  my  name  to  invent  a  great  opera- 
subject  which  would  be  suitable  to  you,  you  would 
be  gaining  a  great  advantage  both  for  me  and  for 
German  opera.  Also,  I  should  like  to  write  it  ex- 
clusively for  the  Berlin  theatre,  for  I  shall  never  come 
to  terms  for  a  new  opera  with  the  niggardly  Direction 
here.  Answer  me  soon — quickly — as  soon  as  pos- 
sible— more  than  as  soon  as  you  can !  Herr  Kapell- 
meister B has  extolled  you  to  me  to  the  skies, 

and  he  is  right ! 

"  Your  true  friend  and  servant, 

"  Beethoven." 

"  My  poor  unhappy  brother  is  dead  ;  this  was  the 
cause  of  my  delay  in  writing.  ...  As  soon  as  I  have 
your  reply,  I  will  write  to  the  Baron  de  la  Motte 
Fouque." 

Then,  adding  a  pretty  compliment  as  to  her  in- 
fluence in  Berlin,  he  adds  another  exhortation  to 
"reply  soon." 

Beethoven  also  gave  his  brother's  recent  loss  as  an 
excuse  to  Zmeskall  for  not  having  replied  to  a  com- 
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mission  to  write  an  oratorio  for  the  "  Gesellschaft  der 
Musikfreunde,"  for  which  he  asks  about  £200. 

Indeed,  Beethoven  was  greatly  exercised  in  his 
mind  about  this  time,  and  almost  ever  after,  on  the 
subject  of  his  nephew,  the  son  of  his  deceased 
brother. 

He  had  reason,  or  believed  he  had  reason,  to  dis- 
trust Frau  Jeannette  Beethoven,  the  widowed  mother. 
So,  as  soon  as  possible,  he  applied  to  the  authorities 
for  the  sole  custody  of  the  boy.  At  first,  there  were 
complications  and  difficulties.  But  early  in  January, 
1816,  the  legal  authorities  empowered  him  to  remove 
the  lad  from  his  hated  mother,  and  to  send  him  to  a 
well-known  and  deservedly  popular  boys'  school  kept 
by  one  Giannatasio  del  Rio. 

This  gentleman  had  a  wife,  and  two  charming  and 
very  artistic  daughters.  The  family,  at  first,  were 
much  worried  by  Frau  Beethoven,  who  pestered  them 
daily  to  give  her  back  her  boy.  But  Beethoven  took 
measures  to  end  the  nuisance,  although  he  allowed 
her  free  access  to  her  son  in  "  unoccupied  hours  "  and 
in  the  presence  of  a  trustworthy  person. 

Fraulein  Giannatasio  (the  elder  of  the  two  sisters) 
wrote  of  Beethoven :  "  This  guardianship  (of  his 
nephew)  began  a  new  emotional  life  for  him.  He 
seemed  to  consecrate  himself  to  the  boy,  body  and 
soul,  and  if  matters  were  not  well  with  the  lad,  he 
could  not  compose.  It  was  in  the  year  1816  that 
Beethoven  came  to  our  house  for  the  first  time,  to 
place  his  beloved  Karl  with  my  father.  .  .  .  This  was 
a  delightful  occurrence  for  us  girls.  I  can  remember 
how  Beethoven  used  to  hover  about  us  in  his  variable 
manner,  and  how  we  would  waive  the  interpretations 
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of  his  companion,  Herr  Bernard — who  was  later  the 
editor  of  the  Wiener  Zeitung — and  would  make  him 
understand  us  by  speaking  close  to  his  ear." 

He  was  afterwards  a  constant  visitor  at  the  house, 
and  when  Giannatasio  removed  his  school  to  the 
suburbs,  he  took  apartments  near,  and  joined  the 
family  circle  nearly  every  evening. 

It  was  Fraulein  Giannatasio  who  commented  upon 
Czerny's  offence  to  Beethoven  at  a  concert  in  Count 
Deym's  palace.  This  was  given  by  Schuppanzigh, 
and  the  programme  was  almost  in  its  entirety  music 
by  the  composer.  Carl  Czerny,  in  playing  the  piano- 
forte of  the  quintett  for  pianoforte  and  wind  (op.  20), 
allowed  himself,  in  what  he  afterwards  termed  his 
"  youthful  frivolity,"  to  make  certain  passages  more 
difficult,  he  doubtless  thought  more  effective,  by 
interpolations  of  octaves,  etc.  For  this  Beethoven 
"  called  him  sternly  to  account "  in  the  presence  of 
both  Schuppanzigh  and  Linke,  and  Fraulein  Gian- 
natasio, who  had  been,  with  other  members  of  the 
family,  given  admissions  by  Beethoven,  said  the 
composer  was  "  much  annoyed."  He  said  to  Czerny 
himself,  as  well  as  to  others,  "that  he  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself."  "  I  asked  him  what  Czerny 
said  in  reply,"  continues  Fraulein  Giannatasio.  "  He 
twisted  his  hands  in  imitation,  stammering  some- 
thing inaudible,  and  looking  very  comical." 

Other  concerts  given  at  this  time  introduced  many 
of  Beethoven's  compositions.  One  of  these  was 
Linke's — who  had  accompanied  the  Erdodys  to  their 
Croatian  estate — given  in  the  saloon  of  the  Romische 
Kaiser,  and  all  the  music  but  one  violoncello  solo,  by 
Romberg,  was  by  Beethoven.     A  great  trouble  over- 
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whelmed  the  Erdodys  that  spring.  One  morning 
their  much-loved  son  Fritz  rushed  into  his  sister's 
room  complaining  of  his  head,  and  then,  with  a  cry, 
fell  dead  at  her  feet. 

Beethoven  wrote  to  his  friend,  May  15th,  from 
Vienna,  telling  her  how  he  had  just  been  shocked  by 
hearing  the  sad  news  from  Linke.  "  What  can  comfort 
one  in  the  swift,  unexpected  removal  of  those  near  to 
us  ? "  he  asks,  adding  that  he  still  deeply  feels  his 
brother's  loss,  and  shares  her  own  great  grief  with  her. 
As  some  sort  of  consolation  he  reminds  her  how,  if 
her  dear  son  had  lived  to  be  a  man,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  joined  in  wars,  and  might  "  have  then 
found  his  death,  as  millions  of  others  have  done.  .  .  . 

'•  May  Heaven  guard  you,"  he  continues.  "  And, 
when  disposed  to  flinch  in  your  weakness,  remember 
that,  also  that  you  are  the  mother  of  two  other  dear 
and  promising  children."  Then,  excusing  himself 
from  writing  any  gossip,  "  I  think,  dear  Countess,  no 
gossip  should  come  between  us,"  he  signs  himself 
"  hers,  with  devotion." 

It  is  always  interesting  to  read  different  impres- 
sions made  upon  various  human  beings  by  some 
great  personality.  So,  subjoined,  are  brief  extracts 
from  the  diary  of  a  certain  Dr.  Carl  von  Bursy,  who, 
bearing  a  letter  to  Beethoven  from  the  beloved  Carl 
Amenda,  made  the  composer's  somewhat  intimate 
acquaintance. 

AVriting  under  the  date  of  June  1st,  he  mentions 
that  he  had  some  trouble  in  finding  Beethoven's 
house,  because  Frau  Streicher  had  given  him  the 
wrong  number. 

<fc  I  had  an  idea  that  Beethoven  would  be  living  in 
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some  great  noble's  castle  and  pursuing  his  art-life 
under  princely  patronage,"  he  continues.  "  It  as- 
tounded me  when  a  herring- seller  living  near  was 
my  informant  that  '  Herr  von  Beethoven  must  live 
in  there,  because  he  saw  him  going  in  and  out.'  I 
asked  on  the  ground  floor,  and  was  told  the  composer 
lived  on  the  third  story.  It  was  a  miserable  house, 
only  three  floors  high.  The  staircase  leading  to  the 
room  where  a  Beethoven  lived  and  worked,  was 
both  steep  and  narrow  !  The  little  door  which  opened 
in  reply  to  my  ring  disclosed  a  small  hall,  which  seemed 
kitchen  and  nursery  as  well  to  the  servant  who, 
with  his  family,  comprised  Beethoven's  household. 

"  He  would  have  taken  me  in  at  once,  but  I  gave 
him  Amenda's  letter  and  awaited  the  reply  with  some 
trepidation.  At  last  he  returned,  calling  out,  '  Will 
you  please  walk  in  ? '  and  passing  a  woollen  portiere 
I  stepped  into  the  sanctuary." 

Then  he  describes  Beethoven — who  met  him, 
coming  in  from  an  ante-room  : — 

"  Small,  rather  strongly-built,  with  hair  streaked 
with  grey,  brushed  back  ...  a  somewhat  ruddy  face, 
with  fiery  eyes,  small,  deeply-set,  but  full  of  extra- 
ordinary life — when  he  laughed,  he  reminded  me  of 
Amenda.  .  .  .  First,  he  inquired  about  Amenda, 
with  expressions  of  great  friendship.  '  He  is  such  a 
good  fellow  ! '  he  said.  '  It  is  so  unfortunate  for  me 
that  all  my  real  friends  are  so  far  away,  that  I  am 
alone  in  this  hideous  Vienna  ! ' " 

Beethoven  asked  him  to  "  speak  loudly,  as  he  was 
so  deaf."  So  he  "shouted  in  his  ear,"  asking  him 
about  a  libretto  which  he  admitted  was  "very 
good  "...  Then, 
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"  He  told  me  much  of  his  life  in  Vienna,"  he  wrote. 
"  Poison  and  gall  are  at  work  within  him.  He  defies 
every  one,  is  dissatisfied  with  everything.  ...  He 
spoke  rapidly  and  with  great  animation,  sometimes 
emphasising  his  words  by  striking  the  piano  with  his 
fist,  so  that  it  vibrated  in  the  room.  Reserved  he  is 
not — for  he  soon  began  to  enlighten  me  as  to  his 
purely  personal  concerns.  The  hard  times  in  pecuni- 
ary matters  which  he  evidently  feels,  and  acutely,  he 
attributes  to  the  fact  that  "  Art  no  longer  stands  pre- 
eminent among  common  things — is  no  longer  so 
greatly  honoured  or  remunerated." 

"  I  asked  why  he  remained  in  Vienna,  when  so 
many  foreign  lordlings  would  so  willingly  house  him 
near  their  thronelets  ?  *  Circumstances  chain  me  to 
the  place,'  he  replied,  '  although  all  is  so  shabby  and 
sordid  that  matters  could  hardly  be  worse,  no  one  to 
be  trusted,  and  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  all  is 
wretchedness  ! ' " 

Then  he  related  how  he  had  composed  a  cantata  at 
the  time  of  the  Congress,  of  which  the  libretto  was 
"shaven  and  shorn  like  a  French  garden."  This  was 
introduced  at  his  concert  in  the  Redoutensaal.  "  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  paid  200  ducats  for  his  ticket,"  he 
added,  "but  the  King  of  Prussia  only  ten.  Very 
shabby ! "  "  He  seems  greatly  importuned  for 
money,"  the  writer  proceeds.  "  But  I  must  confess 
that  this  seems  to  make  him  more  human,  natural,  as 
it  were,  akin  to  us  all." 

Beethoven  seemed,  at  that  time,  to  be  contem- 
plating the  removal  of  his  nephew  from  Giannatasio's. 

"  '  The  boy  must  either  be  a  scholar  or  an  artist,  to 
live  a  higher  life  and  not  to  sink  to  the  ordinary  level. 
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Only  artists  and  scholars  find  their  happiness  within 
themselves, '  he  said,  continuing  to  speak  gloriously 
on  the  subject  of  life.  When  silent,  he  frowns — his 
expression  is  so  gloomy,  that  if  one  did  not  well  know 
that  the  foundation  of  an  artist  nature  such  as  his 
must  be  beauty  itself,  one  would  almost  feel  shy  of 
him. 

The  writer  felt  more  confidence,  however,  when 
the  Master  asked  him  to  visit  him  again,  and  often, 
and  Beethoven's  parting  words,  "  I  shall  soon  send  to 
fetch  you,"  must  have  dismissed  him  rejoicing. 

Bursy's  description  of  Beethoven's  "etage"  in- 
cludes this :  "  It  was  moderately  well  kept  and 
arranged.  .  .  .  On  one  side  of  the  ante-room  is  his  bed- 
chamber, on  the  other  his  study,  in  which  I  saw  a 
grand  piano,  closed,  and  not  much  music  about — only 
a  few  slips  of  music-paper  lying  on  a  table.  On  the 
wall  hung  two  well-painted  portraits,  one  of  a  man, 
the  other  of  a  woman.  .  .  ." 

Bursy  was  told  by  one  Riedl  that  the  "so-called 
artist's  spleen "  had  to  answer  for  many  of  Bee- 
thoven's idiosyncrasies,  especially  those  of  his  per- 
sonal habits  in  daily  life,  his  occasional  outbursts  of 
eccentricity,  and  the  "  extravagant  prices  he  expects 
for  his  works." 

It  is  moderately  certain,  from  this  and  other 
accounts,  that  his  new  idea  in  regard  to  his  nephew 
was  to  eschew  school  education,  and  give  him  a  tutor 
at  home.  In  a  letter  to  Giannatasio  del  Rio  he  begs 
him  not  to  ascribe  his  intention  of  removing  the  boy 
to  any  deficiency  in  the  education  pursued  at  his 
"admirable  school,"  but  in  support  of  certain  convic- 
tions of  his  as  to  what  would  be  best  for  the  lad. 
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His  allusions,  Thayer  adds,  to  "the  Queen  of  the 
Night "  (his  nickname  for  his  sister-in-law),  later  in 
this  letter,  pointed  to  a  nervous  dread  lest  in  the  in- 
terviews between  the  mother  and  the  son  "  she  should 
contaminate  him."  Meanwhile,  after  an  operation 
for  internal  trouble,  the  boy  was  so  well  nursed  and 
tenderly  cared  for  at  the  school  that  he  was  well 
enough,  a  little  later,  to  visit  his  uncle  in  Baden. 

A  letter  to  Zmeskall  shows  that  Beethoven's  idea 
of  domiciling  his  nephew  would  lead  to  his  abandon- 
ment of  meals  out  of  doors,  and  an  entire  remodel- 
ling of  his  establishment,  in  which,  as  heretofore,  he 
doubtless  expected  Zmeskall  to  be  the  acting,  and 
very  active,  manager. 

Karl's  visit  to  Baden  was  undertaken  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  Giannatasios,  so  there  was  no  coolness 
between  the  heads  of  the  great  school  and  their 
scholar's  distinguished  uncle. 

Naively,  prettily,  Fraulein  Fanny  Giannatasio  tells 
the  story  of  their  visit :  how  they  were  invited, 
father  and  two  daughters,  to  accompany  the  much- 
loved  Karl. 

On  arriving,  they  discovered  that  their  artistic 
friend  had  made  no  preparation  for  their  lodgment. 
In  the  evening  he  "  escorted  them  to  an  inn,"  and 
somewhat  astonished  them  by  bargaining  openly  for 
every  item  he  was  to  be  charged  for.  Beforehand 
(they  arrived  early  in  the  afternoon),  a  walk  was  pro- 
posed, but  Beethoven  excused  himself  from  accom- 
panying the  party  on  the  plea  of  work  that  must  be 
got  through  by  him.  On  their  return,  still  no  pre- 
paration had  been  made  for  their  sleeping  accommo- 
dation.    Beethoven,  half  blaming,  half  excusing  the 
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persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  to  such  matters, 
offered  them  his  personal  help  to  arrange  something. 

"  O  !  How  interesting  it  was  to  arrange  an  easy 
sofa  with  his  assistance ! "  wrote  the  enthusiastic 
Fanny.  "A  large  room  which  contained  his  piano 
was  allotted  to  us  girls  as  a  sleeping-apartment.  But 
sleep  remained  far  from  our  eyes  in  this  musical 
sanctuary." 

It  would  seem  that  girlish  curiosity  on  the  subject 
of  the  great  man  whose  guests  they  were  privileged 
to  be,  banished  sleep  from  the  bright  eyes  of  the 
pretty  damsels  quite  as  much  as  the  transcendental 
idea  of  being  housed  in  "  a  musical  sanctuary."  For 
Fraulein  Fanny  honestly  confesses  to  having  ex- 
amined books  lying  on  the  round  table  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  and  rinding,  besides  a  medley  of  hetero- 
geneous accounts,  such  phrases  jotted  down  as,  "  My 
heart  overflows  at  the  sight  of  beautiful  Nature — 
even  though  she  is  absent ! " 

"  That  gave  us  plenty  to  think  about,"  ingenuously 
adds  Fraulein  Giannatasio. 

In  spite  of  the  appearance  of  their  host  next 
morning  with  a  scratched  face — a  fact  explained  by 
him  by  relating  a  quarrel  with  his  manservant  over- 
night, and  one  which  tended  to  depress  the  spirits  of 
his  sympathetic  guests,  enjoyment  for  them  was  still 
in  store.  Not  only  mere  pleasure,  but  the  delight  to 
lively  young  German  girls  of  satisfaction  of  the 
curiosity  excited  in  them  by  their  great  "find,"  as 
they  would  consider  the  above  discovery  of  Bee- 
thoven's sentiments. 

In  an  excursion  with  the  composer,  his  nephew 
Karl,   and   Giannatasio,   to   the    Helenenthal,    they 
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overheard  a  conversation  between  their  father  and 
Beethoven. 

Giannatasio  had  evidently  asked  a  leading  question 
bearing  upon  Beethoven's  domestic  difficulties, 
suggesting  marriage  as  a  solution.  The  composer 
became  expansive  and  confidential — as  he  would  be, 
with  almost  a  childlike  simplicity,  when  in  the  society 
of  those  he  instinctively  liked  and  trusted.  He 
confessed  that  a  few  years  before  that  time  (Septem- 
ber, 1816)  he  had  met  and  loved  one  with  whom 
marriage  would  certainly  have  secured  the  happiness 
of  his  life.  The  idea  proved  but  a  chimera  on  his 
part — an  impossibility.  Yet  he  had  not  succeeded  in 
rooting  the  idea  out  of  his  heart  and  soul. 

That  he  was  comforted  and  enlivened  on  that 
occasion  by  the  Giannatasios  is  proved  by  his  rising 
spirits  throughout  the  excursion,  especially  at  dinner- 
time, when,  as  the  enthusiastic  Fanny  expresses  it, 
"  his  Muse  hovered  about  him,"  which,  interpreted, 
meant  that  every  now  and  then  during  the  meal  he 
would  lean  aside  and  scribble  a  few  bars — a  hasty 
sketch  as  it  was  his  wont  to  make  at  happy  moments, 
remarking  once,  "  My  excursion  with  you  has  given 
me  ideas ! " 

It  was  probably  the  lady  alluded  to  as  "  an  im- 
possibility" who  was  the  inspirer  of  his  beautiful 
song,  "An  die  feme  Geliebtc"  distant  in  every  way — 
unapproachable  any  more. 

The  verses  were  the  work  of  a  young  medical 
student  qualifying  for  the  profession  in  Vienna. 
While  Beethoven  was  completing  the  musical  setting 
he  wrote  to  Ries — "  I  found  but  one  I  could  love — 
and  she  I  can  never  possess." 
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At  one  time  Thayer,  the  tireless  biographer,  be- 
lieves that  this  one  great  affection  of  Beethoven's 
was  centred  in  the  Countess  von  Brunswick,  at 
another  that  the  unattainable  being  was  Amalie 
Sebald,  whose  acquaintance  he  made  in  1811.  One 
thing  is  almost  certain,  that  the  lady's  actual  person- 
ality was  not  disclosed  by  Beethoven  to  any  of  his 
friends,  however  great  their  intimacy  with  him, 
however  long  their  mutual  friendship  had  existed. 

In  the  winter  of  1816  he  was  writing  a  birthday 
cantata — the  words  as  well  as  the  music,  his  own — for 
Prince  Lobkowitz,  when,  just  as  it  was  finished,  the 
Prince  died.  The  composer  sent  the  completed 
cantata  to  the  Prince's  eldest  son  some  time  later. 
About  December,  a  young  man,  Anselm  Hiitten- 
brenner,  arrived  to  study  under  Salieri,  who  deserves 
mention  as  having,  in  a  personal  interview  with 
Thayer  in  1860,  related  his  experiences. 

He  was  as  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  the  great 
musical  genius  in  1860  as  he  had  been  in  1816. 
Speaking  of  Beethoven's  lodgment,  he  said  that  on 
his  first  visit,  when  the  composer  happened  to  be 
out,  his  housekeeper  allowed  them  a  glimpse  of  his 
study,  where  scores,  shirts,  boots,  lay  in  confusion. 

The  second  occasion  when  he  called,  he  was  "  shut 
up  with  a  couple  of  copyists,  but  at  the  name 
Eppinger " — the  introduction  was  made  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Eppinger,  an  eccentric  but  much-liked 
amateur — "  Beethoven  peeped  out,  and  asked  him  to 
come  another  time." 

Doubtless  the  disappointment  in  his  youthful 
admirer's  face  melted  him.  Seeing  a  roll  of  music 
in  his  hand,  he  admitted  him,  took  the  manuscripts — 
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one  an  overture  to  Schiller's  "  Robbers,"  the  other 
a  vocal  quartett  to  words  of  Schiller's — and  seating 
himself  at  a  piano  looked  them  carefully  through. 

"  Then,"  Hiittenbrenner  told  Mr.  Thayer,  "  he 
sprang  up,  clapped  me  on  the  back,  and  cried  out 
that  which  gave  me  a  shock,  for  if  it  was  humility, 
it  was  a  Godlike  humility — but  if  irony,  it  was  ex- 
cusable— '  I  am  not  worthy  that  you  should  visit 
me!'" 

One  might  be  inclined  to  fear  that  this  was  per- 
haps one  of  Beethoven's  rough  jokes — the  Spasserei 
which  to  him  seemed  the  zest  of  daily  life.  Still, 
the  young  fellow  took  it  in  good  part,  and  with  his 
close  friend  Schubert  the  composer  haunted  Steiner's 
publishing  house  at  the  hour  when  Beethoven  was 
often  there — between  eleven  and  noon.  "  There  was 
nearly  always  a  little  crowd  of  composers,"  he  added, 
"and  consequently  a  brisk  interchange  of  musical 
opinions."  (To  those  who  know  the  sonorous  timbre 
of  an  ordinary  German  speaking  voice,  that  is  equi- 
valent to  a  suggestion  that  there  was  a  general 
uproar.) 


CHAPTER   XX 

The  Mass — The  Ninth  Symphony — Beethoven  and  Sonntag 

SCHINDLER  tells  us  that  although  the  Eighth 
Symphony  was  first  heard  in  1817,  it  had  been 
composed  some  time  previously.  It  was  about  1817 
that  the  altercation  between  Beethoven  and  the 
sister-in-law  whose  morality  he  doubted  was  renewed 
in  the  Law  Courts. 

The  magistrates  of  Vienna  reversed  the  decision 
of  the  nobles  that  the  boy  should  remain  solely 
under  his  uncle's  care,  and  appointed  Frau  Jeannette 
custodian  of  her  fatherless  son. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  long  litigation.  Bee- 
thoven evidently  loved  his  nephew  and  adopted  son 
with  the  fatherly  instinct  which  showed  itself  so 
strongly  in  his  relations  with  the  young  of  both 
sexes ;  and  that  his  views  on  the  subject  of  the 
training  of  youth  were  sound  is  proved  in  a  letter  to 
his  counsel  in  the  suit,  one  Dr.  Bach. 

After  stating  that  his  sole  wish  in  the  lad's  regard 
is  to  educate  him  in  strict  accordance  with  his  de- 
ceased father's  ideas,  he  adds  : — 

"  The  shoot  is  still  flexible,  but  if  further  time  be 
wasted,  it  will  grow  crooked  for  want  of  the  training 
hand  of  the  gardener,  and  uprightness,  intellect,  and 
character  will  be  lost  for  ever.  I  do  not  know  of 
a  more  sacred  duty  than  the  superintendence  of  the 
education  of  a  child.  The  duty  of  guardianship  can 
be  this  and  nothing  else — to  appreciate  what  is  best 
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and  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  procure 
it  .  .  . 

The  "  Senior-Court- Advocate  "  Dr.  Bach,  to  whom 
the  above  was  written,  was  Beethoven's  counsel  in 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  where  the  case  travelled  during 
its  weary  way.  His  exertions  on  his  client's  behalf 
were  strenuous,  untiring.  His  case  had  also  the 
support  of  Herr  Peters,  Prince  Lobkowitz's  legal 
adviser,  and  others.  It  ended  in  1820  by  a  con- 
firmation of  the  decision  of  the  Landrecht.  Bee- 
thoven asked  that  Herr  Peters  might  be  appointed 
co-trustee,  which  was  accordingly  done.  During 
these  years  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  authority  govern- 
ing his  young  life,  the  unfortunate  boy  had  been 
bandied  about  from  uncle  to  mother,  and  from  both 
to  school.  It  was  greatly  to  his  credit  that  he  con- 
tinued to  show  considerable  capacity  for  music, 
science,  philology,  and  the  other  subjects  necessary 
for  the  pursuit  of  a  career. 

At  this  time,  or  somewhat  later,  the  Kinsky  suit 
being  ended  by  the  Prince's  heirs  allotting  Bee- 
thoven a  sum  of  300  florins  yearly,  his  certainties 
per  annum  amounted,  with  the  600  florins  paid  by 
the  Archduke  Rudolph,  to  900  florins.  The  nomina- 
tion of  this  good  patron  of  his  to  the  Archbishopric 
of  Olmutz  brought  about  the  writing  of  a  Mass  for 
the  installation. 

He  began  this  work  in  the  winter  of  1818-19,  and 
so  enthusiastically  absorbed  did  he  become  in  what 
was  evidently  a  labour  of  love,  that  he  seemed  to  his 
friends  to  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  life.  "  He  went 
to  his  work  as  a  giant  refreshed,"  said  one. 

He  was  then  principally  residing  at  Modling,  in 
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what  was  called  the  Hafnerliaus.  He  had  much 
trouble  with  servants,  shown  by  such  entries  in  his 
diary  as  these  : — 

"Jan.  31.  Gave  warning  to  the  housekeeper. 

"  Feb.  15.  The  kitchenmaid  came. 

"  March  8.  Gave  her  a  fortnight's  warning. 

"  March  22.  New  housekeeper  arrived. 

"May  12.  Arrived  at  Modling. 

"  '  Miser  et  pauper  sum.' 

"  May  14.  The  housemaid  came.  (To  have  6  florins 
per  month.) 

"  July  20.  Gave  warning  to  the  housekeeper." 

In  spite  of  which  disturbing  daily-life  details  the 
Mass  progressed.  But  slowly :  for  when  Beethoven 
wrote  important  works,  he  waited  upon  inspiration. 
He  listened  attentively  for  the  voice  of  his  Muse, 
and  until  she  spoke  he  dutifully  halted.  He  was 
wont,  during  the  silences,  to  "  scribble  "  more  trivial 
effusions.  In  the  summer  of  1819,  during  his  work 
at  the  "  Credo,"  he  was  persuaded  by  a  musical 
society  who  provided  dance-music  for  balls,  public 
and  private,  to  write  some  waltzes  for  them.  He 
welcomed  the  idea,  because  during  his  most  serious 
work,  and  he  considered  the  framing  of  a  Mass  the 
most  serious  of  all,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  being  un- 
bent, as  it  were.  This  Mass  was  not  completely 
finished  until  early  in  the  year  1822.  But  during 
that  winter,  1821-2,  he  also  wrote  sonatas,  notably 
opus  106. 

The  Leipzig  publishers  to  whom  he  sold  his  waltzes 
for  10  ducats  each,  wondered  how  "so  great  a  com- 
poser should  condescend  to  write  trifles  which  any 
one  could  produce  " — an  expression  of  opinion  which 
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angered   Beethoven — and    was   rather   a  subsequent 
makeweight  against  future  relaxations  of  his  Muse. 

Yet,  during  the  time  when  he  was  at  work  at  these 
vast  musical  schemes,  ready  money  meant  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  for,  as  Schindler  tells  us,  his  attenuated 
income  was  "  far  from  covering  his  expenses."  And 
his  nephew's  affairs  were  thought  of  first  by  him. 
Schindler  adds  that  in  1821  and  1822  Beethoven 
denied  himself  the  barest  necessities  so  as  to  escape  in- 
curring debts  which  would  handicap  him  in  the  future. 

Still,  he  had  bank  shares  he  might  have  sold. 
There  was  no  absolute  reason  for  the  melancholy 
entries  in  his  diary  of  "  bad  days  "  when  he  made  his 
dinner  of  biscuits  and  a  glass  or  two  of  beer. 

In  the  spring  of  1822  he  removed  to  Dobling. 
And  there  occurred  the  odd  incident  of  the  loss  of 
the  "  Kyrie  "  of  his  Mass.  That  his  housekeeper  was 
unworthy  of  the  position  was  proved  by  the  composer, 
after  many  days'  search,  discovering  the  sheets  of 
MS.  in  a  disgraceful  condition.  They  had  been  used 
to  wrap  up  kitchen  utensils  and  boots  and  shoes. 

It  was  a  hot  summer,  and  he  preferred  wandering 
in  the  forest  to  working  within  doors.  Still,  he 
laboured  at  a  new  arrangement  of  "  The  Ruins  of 
Athens"  to  a  libretto  specially  written  by  Carl 
Meisel  for  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre  in  Joseph- 
stadt  on  the  nameday  of  the  Emperor  Francis — 
October  the  3rd. 

Shortly  before  this  summer  of  stress  of  work  in 
the  more  than  ordinary  heat,  Friedrich  Starke  made 
Beethoven's  acquaintance.  It  was  in  Dobling,  after 
dining  with  the  great  man,  that  Starke  relates  how 
he  heard  him  play. 
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Starke  was  a  friend  of  Herr  Albert,  to  whom  the 
Johannes  Chapel  belonged  ;  and  after  dinner  he 
obtained  the  key,  and  he  and  Beethoven  strolled 
in.  Starke  cajoled  Beethoven  to  play  on  the  organ, 
which  he  did.  First,  an  expressive  prelude  with  the 
softer  stops — then,  so  glorious  a  fugue,  that  Starke 
was  almost  too  overcome  with  astonishment  and 
admiration  to  fulfil  his  self-assumed  office  of  "blower." 
He  never  ceased  to  regret  that  only  he  himself  and  the 
Imperial  Councillor,  Herr  d'Arailza,  who  was  at  that 
time  lodged  in  Herr  Albert's  adjacent  house  and  whose 
rooms  communicated  with  the  chapel  by  a  passage, 
had  heard  that  never-to-be-forgotten  improvisation. 

In  1822  Beethoven  met,  liked,  and  adopted  for  his 
friend,  Herr  Friedrich  von  Rochlitz,  who  was  asked 
by  the  Master  on  his  deathbed  to  be  his  biographer. 

Von  Rochlitz  preceded  A.  B.  Marx  as  critic  on  the 
Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung.  In  1830  he  wrote 
essays  "  for  music  lovers  "  in  which  he  described  his 
intimacy  with  Beethoven. 

He  was  visiting  Vienna  purposely,  on  behalf  of 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  to  induce  Salieri  and  Beethoven 
to  write  certain  pieces  for  the  firm,  and  hoped  to 
persuade  Beethoven  to  adopt  "  Faust "  as  a  theme. 

He  was  warned  of  Beethoven's  rapidly-increasing 
deafness,  which  even  affected  the  tone  of  his  voice. 
But  he  determined,  hearing  that  the  composer  divined 
much  of  what  was  said  by  watching  people's  expres- 
sion and  labial  motions,  to  do  his  best  to  make  him 
understand  him. 

"  Imagine  a  man  of  about  fifty,  rather  below  middle 
height,  but  sturdy,  compact,  with  a  very  powerfully- 
built  frame,"  he  wrote.    "  His  eyes  restless,  piercing  ; 
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his  complexion  ruddy,  his  gestures  quick,  impetuously 
descriptive  of  vivid,  varying  emotions  of  liking  and 
distaste.  Then,  that  anxious  intensity  of  watchful- 
ness peculiar  to  the  keenly-perceptive  deaf.  Some- 
times he  speaks  cheerfully,  at  others  maintains  a 
gloomy  silence. 

"  Seemingly  pleased  when  I  was  introduced  to  him, 
he  said  something  amiable  in  broken  sentences." 
When  Rochlitz  began,  slowly  and  loudly,  to  tell 
him  "  what  his  works  were  to  him,  and  how  his 
symphonies  delighted  Leipzig  audiences,  he  stood 
close  to  me,"  he  goes  on,  "  bending  his  head,  gazing 
attentively  into  my  face,  nodding,  smiling,  but  silent. 
.  .  .  Did  he  understand  me  ?  At  last,  I  felt  I  must 
stop  speaking — then,  pressing  my  hand  warmly,  he 
turned  abruptly  to  Haslinger,  and  saying,  '  I  must  go 
on  elsewhere,'  left  us,  with  an  '  auf  wiedersehen '  to 
me.  .  .  . 

"  When  Haslinger  returned  from  seeing  him  off, 
I  asked  him  if  Beethoven  had  understood  what  1  said. 

"  '  Not — one — word  ! '  he  replied 

"  I  cannot  describe  my  emotion.  '  Why  did  you 
not  repeat  some  of  it  to  him  ? '  I  asked,  in  agitation. 

"  He  explained  that  Beethoven's  intense  sensitive- 
ness forbade.  He  had  hoped  he  might  catch  the 
meaning  of  some  of  my  sayings.  He  was  grieved 
that  he  had  not,  seemingly,  done  so." 

Von  Rochlitz  went  away  greatly  exercised  in  his 
mind  at  the  cruel  fate  of  one  whose  music  delighted 
the  hearing  world,  being  himself  deprived  of  the 
precious  sense. 

He  was  shy  of  intruding  upon  the  deeply-afflicted 
genius  again,  when  Schubert,  at  that  time  a  lively 
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young  man  and  passionate  admirer  of  Beethoven's 
compositions,  overruled  his  scruples,  and  persuaded 
him  to  visit  the  restaurant  where  the  great  man 
dined,  and  was  usually  in  his  most  unbending  mood. 

Rochlitz  gave  way,  and  accompanying  Schubert, 
found  Beethoven,  in  an  expansive  humour,  holding 
forth  to  a  number  of  friends  who  were  unknown  to 
the  critic.  He  represents  him  as  indulging  in  a 
species  of  monologue,  speaking  on  all  subjects,  phil- 
osophy and  politics  included,  while  his  auditors 
smiled,  nodded,  expressed  their  sentiments  by  ges- 
ticulation rather  than  by  speech,  which  he  could 
not  hear. 

"  He  spoke  of  England  and  the  English — he 
believes  their  excellence  incomparable,"  wrote  von 
Rochlitz.  "  He  related  anecdotes  of  the  second 
occupation  of  Vienna  by  the  French,  for  whom  he 
has  an  aversion ;  but  all  was  said  freely,  noncha- 
lantly. .  .  .  His  criticisms  were  ingenuous,  original, 
full  of  curious  ideas ;  in  fact,  to  me  he  seems  like  a 
man  possessed  of  boundless  imagination  and  of  a 
keen  intellect  who,  left  in  some  desert  spot  since 
youth,  had  assimilated  his  own  fancies  unchecked 
until  they  have  become  convictions." 

When  Beethoven  had  dined,  he  suddenly  caught 
sight  of  von  Rochlitz,  who  had  remained  modestly 
in  the  background,  and  going  over  to  him,  asked 
"  how  he  was  getting  on  in  old  Vienna  ? " 

Presently  they  adjourned  together  to  a  smaller 
room,  and  conversed  with  a  slate  as  intermediary. 
Beethoven  complained,  generally,  that  his  works 
were  already  out  of  fashion  in  Vienna.  Then  they 
talked  of  great  literary  writers. 
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"  Goethe  lives,  and  makes  us  all  live  together  with 
him,"  said  the  great  composer.  "  His  ideas  admit  of 
musical  setting ;  indeed,  none  are  as  good  as  his  for 
that  purpose."  He  added  that  he  was  wont  to  carry 
about  a  volume  of  Klopstock  wherever  he  went,  but 
"  Klopstock  was  always  dying." 

Rochlitz  had  his  opportunity  to  introduce  "  Faust" 
as  a  possibility,  and  proceeded  to  do  so,  writing  down 
Breitkopf  and  H artel's  anxiety  to  secure  such  a  work 
from  his  pen. 

Beethoven  read  what  he  wrote,  and  seemed  im- 
pressed. "  Ha ! "  he  exclaimed,  throwing  up  his 
hands.  "  That  would  be  a  work  !  "  Then,  as  he  de- 
scanted further  on  the  possibilities  of  such  an  under- 
taking, he  threw  back  his  head  and  gazed  fixedly  at 
the  ceiling. 

"Meanwhile,"  he  regretfully  said,  "I  am  busy  with 
three  great  works,  and  much  else  is  already  '  cut  out ' 
in  my  mind.  I  must  first  get  all  this  off  my  hands. 
Two  great  symphonies  and  an  oratorio !  They  will 
take  time,  and  of  late  I  have  not  written  with  ease. 
I  sit  and  think — think — before  my  ideas  are  clear 
enough  to  transcribe  on  paper.  And — I  have  always 
a  horror  of  the  beginning  of  these  big  works.  But 
when  I  am  once  in  them,  it  is  all  right ! " 

In  a  letter  to  Breitkopf  and  H artel,  von  Rochlitz 
describes  Beethoven  on  another  occasion. 

"He  came  here  [to  Baden]  quite  elegantly  dressed," 
he  wrote,  adding  that  during  a  walk  in  the  Helenen- 
thal,  a  favourite  resort  with  the  Imperial  Family  and 
their  following  as  well  as  with  ordinary  visitors 
and  inhabitants,  he  took  off  his  "  fine  black  coat," 
rolled  up  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  carried  the  coat  on 
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his  walking-stick  across  his  shoulder.  It  was  a  hot 
day.  Accompanied  by  two  friends,  Jener  and  Bauer, 
he  stayed  with  von  Rochlitz  from  ten  in  the  morning 
till  6  p.m.,  being  in  high  spirits  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  time.  "  I  am  let  loose,"  was  his  expression, 
"and  to  judge  from  his  odd,  eccentric  sayings  and 
doings  he  certainly  was,"  significantly  adds  his  host. 
"  Meanwhile,  through  all  shines  such  a  childlike,  con- 
fiding good  nature,  that  even  in  his  tirades  against 
Vienna  and  the  Viennese,  one  feels  that  he  is  only 
half  in  earnest.  He  is  generous  to  a  fault,  being 
ready  to  give  away  his  last  thaler  to  any  one  who 
may  ask  for  it,  even  should  he  have  been  on  bad 
terms  with  the  some  one  half  an  hour  previously. 

"  Of  Handel,  Bach,  Mozart,  he  speaks  with  utmost 
reverence,  and  although  he  will  not  allow  his  own 
great  works  to  be  depreciated,  he  himself  makes  fun 
of  his  lesser  productions.  If,  however,  greatly  roused, 
he  lets  loose  a  perfect  flood  of  hard-hitting  witticisms, 
droll  paradoxes  and  ideas.  In  sober  earnest,  I  think 
him  amiable — or,  I  might  say,  the  rough  bear  is  a 
truehearted  and  confiding  growler,  shaking  his  head 
in  so  comical  a  manner  that  for  that  alone  he  com- 
mands one's  liking." 

It  was  about  the  time  of  which  von  Rochlitz  writes 
that  Beethoven's  strained  relations  with  his  brother 
Johann — for  whom  some  of  his  nicknames  were 
"  Asinus,"  "  Brain-eater,"  "  Pseudo-brother  " — were 
illustrated  by  an  odd  incident. 

The  apothecary  was  evidently  resident  on  some 
little  property  he  had  acquired,  and,  one  day  calling 
on  his  distinguished  brother  when  he  was  away  from 
home,  left  his  card,  inscribed  "Johann  von  Beethoven, 
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Gutbesitzer  "  (landowner).  Beethoven  returned  this 
after  writing  on  its  reverse  side,  "  Ludwig  von  Bee- 
thoven, Hirnbesitzer  "  (brain-owner). 

A  few  days  previously  Johann  had  bragged  to  his 
brother,  saying  that  Ludwig  would  never  be  worth 
as  much  as  he  was — which  in  itself  accounts  for 
Ludwig's  natural  irritation — for  whatever  capital 
Johann  possessed  he  owed  to  Ludwig,  who  started 
him  in  business. 

When  the  Mass  at  which  he  was  then  at  work 
was  finished,  Schindler  undertook  the  delicate  and 
difficult  office  of  offering  it  in  turn  to  the  European 
Courts  for  the  sum  of  fifty  ducats.  In  his  own 
framing  of  the  offer,  Beethoven  designated  this  Mass 
his  "  best  and  greatest  work."  However,  his  good 
opinion  was  evidently  not  shared  by  the  Court 
authorities  who  had  the  first  and  subsequent  five 
refusals  of  the  manuscript.  It  was  the  Prussian 
ambassador  who  commissioned  the  Chancery  Direc- 
tor to  ask  Beethoven  whether  he  would  not  prefer  a 
royal  decoration  to  fifty  ducats.  He  mistook  his 
man.  Under  all  circumstances,  Beethoven  held 
decorations  cheaply.  Then,  especially,  he  wanted 
money,  and  without  a  moment's  consideration,  re- 
plied to  his  interlocutor  (the  offer  was  evidently 
made  personally),  "Fifty  ducats." 

It  was  during  this  hawking  of  a  MS.  which  now 
is  historic  in  the  sacred  music  of  all  time,  that 
Beethoven  wrote  to  Goethe  suggesting  that  his 
special  Grand  Duke  might  like  to  possess  the  work. 
He  felt  it  deeply  when  time  passed  and  Goethe  did 
not  even  deign  to  reply.  Till  his  death  a  few  years 
later  he  took  no  further  heed  of  the  great  poet  who 
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so  sadly  lacked  the  ordinary  sympathy  to  be  expected 
from  a  decent  specimen  of  manhood. 

But  others  also  remained  silent  after  receiving  the 
already  renowned  composer's  appeal.  Although 
Beethoven  had  written  a  special  autograph  letter  to 
the  King  of  Sweden — who,  as  General  Bernadotte, 
ambassador  of  the  French  Republic  at  Vienna,  had 
suggested  the  idea  to  him  of  the  "  Sinfonia  Eroica  " 
— he  received  no  reply. 

But  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  then  on  the  French 
throne,  sent  him,  on  receipt  of  the  Mass,  a  heavy 
gold  medal.  On  one  side  was  the  King's  portrait ; 
on  the  reverse  the  inscription,  "  Donne  par  le  Roi  a 
Monsieur  Beethoven." 

The  great  composer  attributed  this  to  the  influence 
exercised  by  Cherubini,  to  whom  he  had  written. 
But  Schindler,  who  translated  the  letter  into  French 
and  sent  it  to  Cherubini,  received  no  answer  or 
acknowledgment  in  any  shape  or  form,  and  therefore 
seems  to  doubt  the  Cherubini  intervention. 

All  those  who  came  into  contact  with  Beethoven 
unite  in  their  belief,  that  while  outwardly  a  doubter 
of  the  virtues  of  his  fellow-men,  he  had,  in  reality, 
an  innate,  unconquerable,  childlike  belief  in  their 
integrity  and  unselfishness.  It  must  have  been  an 
ingenuous  simplicity  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
led  him  to  believe  that  his  gifts  would  outwreigh  the 
fact  of  his  outspoken  radicalism  in  the  eyes  of 
royalty.  To  his  republicanism,  which  he  flourished 
perpetually  like  a  flag  in  all  company,  royalty  in- 
cluded, Schindler  attributes  the  coolness  of  the 
Court  in  many  instances,  adding,  that  even  had  not 
the  Archduke  Rudolph  been  a  musical  fanatic,  he 
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would  hardly  have  protected  him  and  his  interests 
as  he  certainly  did.  The  only  exception  to  Bee- 
thoven's aversion  for  royal  personages  seems  to  have 
been  the  victor  of  Aspern,  the  Archduke  Charles. 
The  Archduke  Rudolph  made  him  an  exception  to 
his  rule  of  keeping  Beethoven  and  the  members  of 
the  Imperial  Family  apart,  which,  in  other  cases,  he 
invariably  followed. 

Count  Moritz  von  Lichnowsky  had  always  deplored 
this  democratic  attitude  of  his  distinguished  friend — 
one  which  could  hardly  help  on  his  career,  and  doubt- 
less hindered  his  successes.  In  1823  he  bethought 
himself  of  a  plan  to  bring  Beethoven  more  in  sympathy 
with  the  Court  and  its  head,  the  Emperor.  He  sug- 
gested to  the  Director  of  Court  Music,  Count  Moritz 
von  Dietrichstein,  that  Beethoven  should  be  commis- 
sioned to  write  a  Mass  for  the  Emperor. 

Count  Dietrichstein  acceded  to  his  request.  On 
February  the  23rd  he  wrote  to  Lichnowsky,  sending 
a  Mass  by  Reutter  which  "his  Majesty  liked,"  but 
adding  that  in  no  sense  was  it  meant  as  a  pattern  for 
Beethoven  to  work  upon.  But  the  suggested  Mass 
should  neither  be  long  nor  difficult — it  should  exercise 
judicious  brevity  before  the  Consecration — and  the 
"  Dona  nobis  "  should  be  soft.  (He  referred  to  Masses 
by  the  Abbe  Stadler,  Naumann,  and  by  Handel.) 

Beethoven  accepted  the  commission.  There  was 
an  interview  between  him  and  the  two  Counts.  Then 
came  "a  deadlock" — principally  because  the  com- 
poser began  to  suffer  from  his  eyes,  and  was  worried 
by  the  Viennese  publishers,  who  seemed  suddenly  to 
become  possessed  of  the  idea  to  secure  the  rights  of 
all  his  works,  to  be  dealt  with  as  they  thought  best. 
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Documents  were  placed  before  him,  upon  which  he 
consulted  all  and  sundry — and  finally  declined  to  sign. 

The  firm — Schindler  waives  its  identity — thereupon 
churlishly  demanded  the  return  of  eight  hundred 
florins  they  had  advanced  him  "when  in  a  needy 
state." 

These  publishers  had  for  years  possessed  the  right 
of  producing  such  works  of  his  as  the  first  overture 
to  "  Fidelio,"  the  "  Glorreiche  Augenblick,"  etc., 
but  had  not  exercised  it.  So  Beethoven  sought  the 
advice  and  help  of  Dr.  Bach.  This  wise  lawyer  had 
had  experience  of  Beethoven  as  a  litigant,  and  advised 
him  rather  to  sell  one  of  his  bank  shares,  and  repay 
the  money,  than  enter  upon  a  lawsuit. 

After  long  persuasion,  Beethoven  followed  his 
friendly  advocate's  advice.  Then  he  sought  refuge  in 
Hetzendorf. 

In  this,  then  a  rural  and  charming  spot,  he  was 
allotted  rooms  in  the  equally  charming  villa  of  Baron 
Pronay's.  His  windows  overlooked  a  "  noble  park  " 
— a  beautiful  landscape.  Here  he  spent  many  weeks, 
writing  much — his  lighter  work  being  the  composition 
of  thirty-three  variations  on  a  waltz  of  Diabelli's — a 
task  which  hugely  amused  him.  But  his  unfortunate 
host  happened  to  offend  him  in  some  way — no  dim- 
cult  matter !  In  August,  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Schindler,  who  was  the  "active  manager"  of  that 
period,  that  he  must  leave,  and  at  once.  The  Baron's 
"  profound  obeisances  ':  when  they  met  were  more 
than  he  could  bear.  "  Come  at  once — to-morrow 
morning  at  5,  and  take  me  to  Baden ! "  were  his 
peremptory  orders  to  the  faithful  follower  of  his 
fortunes  of  the  hour. 
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For  the  Variations  he  received  about  eighty  ducats 
— the  price  he  generally  received  for  his  later  sonatas. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  he  was  invited  by  the 
manager  of  the  Court  Opera-house  to  conduct 
"  Fidelio,"  which,  after  a  long  interval,  was  to  be 
revived. 

Schindler  relates  the  sequel  to  this.  So  faithful  an 
adherent,  so  staunch  a  friend,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 

"At  his  own  desire,  I  accompanied  him  to  the 
rehearsal,"  he  writes.  "  The  absolute  impossibility  of 
satisfactory  results  was  evident  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, for  not  only  did  he  take  the  tempi  much  faster 
or  much  slower  than  that  which  the  singers  and 
orchestra  were  accustomed  to,  but  he  retarded  them 
incessantly  in  every  way. 

"  Kapellmeister  Umlauf  set  matters  right  as  long 
as  he  could,  but  at  last  was  compelled  to  tell 
Beethoven  that  so  far  the  rehearsal  was  of  no  avail." 

Whether  the  manager  (Duport)  or  Kapellmeister 
Umlauf  would  have  summoned  courage  to  risk  the 
great  man's  wrath,  but  for  the  fortunate  circum- 
stance that  he  began  to  notice  signs  of  dismay  and 
embarrassment  among  all  present,  is  unknown. 
Possibly  they  would  have  let  affairs  wag  their  own 
way.  Beethoven,  however,  suspecting  that  much 
was  wrong,  signed  to  Schindler  to  write  down  "what 
it  all  meant." 

"  In  a  few  words  I  stated  the  cause,"  sorrowfully 
writes  the  faithful  Schindler.  "  He  immediately 
quitted  the  orchestra." 

This  occurrence  seemed  to  have  brought  the  great 
composer,  hoping  against  hope  month  after  month, 
year  after  year,  that  his  threatened  loss  of  the  one 
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sense  absolutely  necessary  to  his  progress  and  well- 
being  would  prove  merely  threatened,  almost  to  de- 
spair. For  a  whole  day  he  remained  plunged  in 
melancholy.  "  Even  at  table  he  did  not  utter  a 
single  word,"  Schindler  tells  us.  Almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  he  sought  the  surgeon  Smetana, 
imploring  him,  if  he  possibly  could,  to  help  him. 
Smetana  prescribed.  But  Beethoven  was  not  either 
a  trustful  or  an  obedient  patient.  At  times  he  would 
take  the  physic  prescribed  to  be  drunk  at  certain  in- 
tervals in  a  couple  of  doses,  or  did  not  take  it  at  all. 

This  shock — finding  himself  hopelessly  handi- 
capped for  life  by  the  total  loss  of  the,  to  him, 
principal  sense — was  followed  by  another,  which 
touched  him  almost  as  acutely. 

He  had  evidently  asked,  or  perhaps  allowed,  the 
brother  Johann,  to  whose  wife  he  had  so  vigorously 
objected — the  "  Gutbesitzer  " — to  find  him  a  suitable 
lodging.  To  discover  that  low,  dark  rooms,  "  fit 
only  for  a  shoemaker,"  was  Schindler's  opinion,  were 
Johann's  idea  of  what  was  "  suitable,"  lodgings,  too, 
whose  landlord  was  a  coarse,  low-bred  man,  who 
treated  him  cavalierly,  was  a  bitter  revelation. 

A  wife  is  always  a  power — so  long  as  she  behaves 
as  a  wife  should.  It  was  a  proof  of  Beethoven's 
utter  unworldliness,  entire  lack  of  the  faculty  the 
French  aptly  term  "  savoir-faire,"  that  he  should  ex- 
pect brotherly  conduct  from  Johann  after  his  violent 
conduct  in  regard  to  his  marriage. 

Meanwhile  Schindler  relates  "one  cheering  inci- 
dent in  that  horrid  den."  In  April  (1823)  a  Countess 
Schlafgotsch,  who  resided  at  the  Silesian  "  Bad," 
Warmbrunn,  brought  him  a  new  German  text  of  his 
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first  Mass  by  a  Monsieur  Scholz,  a  Warmbrunn 
musician. 

"  We  were  at  dinner,"  graphically  writes  Schindler. 
"  Beethoven  opened  the  manuscript  and  glanced  at 
a  few  pages.  When  he  came  to  the  'Qui  tollis'  tears 
ran  from  his  eyes,  and  he  stopped  reading,  saying  of 
the  beautiful  text,  '  That  was  exactly  what  I  felt 
when  I  composed  it.' '  Schindler  adds,  in  his  simple, 
downright  manner,  "  It  was  the  first  and  last  time  I 
saw  him  weep." 

Strangely  enough — for  Death  had  frequently 
stretched  out  his  bony  hand  between  Beethoven 
and  his  projects — no  sooner  had  he  decided  to  ask 
Herr  Scholz  to  furnish  the  German  words  for  his 
second  Mass,  than  he  heard  the  news  of  his  de- 
parture from  this  world. 

Shortly  after  this,  commissions  to  write  operas 
seemed  suddenly  to  rain  upon  him.  Dozens  of 
libretti  came  to  hand.  Count  Bri'ihl,  "  Intendant " 
of  the  Court  Theatre  of  Berlin,  asked  him  for  an 
opera.  The  libretti  submitted  did  not  appeal  to  him, 
until  Grillparzer  sent  him  "  Melusina." 

With  this  he  was  greatly  pleased.  Meanwhile, 
when  he  forwarded  it  to  Count  Bri'ihl  for  his 
approval,  the  Count  pointed  out  that  there  was  a 
ballet  of  that  kind,  even  then  being  nightly  per- 
formed, which  successfully  discouraged  Beethoven. 
There  and  then — doubtless  still  in  the  morbid  frame 
of  mind  succeeding  his  fiasco  at  the  rehearsal  of  his 
"  Fidelio  " — he  gave  up  all  idea  of  writing  for  the 
musical  stage. 

In  November,  however,  he  began  to  write  that 
tremendous  last  symphony,  the  Ninth. 
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This  had  been  coyly  hovering  about  his  great 
musical  mind  for  a  long  time.  Innumerable  sketches 
had  been  scrawled  by  him  in  innumerable  sketch- 
books. He  seemed  possessed  with  the  noble  idea 
which  had  transfixed  him  together  with  the  words 
"  Freude,  Schoner  Gotterfunken,"  but  it  was  elusive, 
he  could  not  feel  as  if  he  had  grasped  the  immortal 
phrase,  until  one  day,  when  Schindler  visited  him,  he 
waved  his  sketchbook  in  evident  delight,  crying  "  I 
have  it ! " 

After  that  the  work  sailed  smoothly  into  harbour, 
and  Beethoven  began  restlessly  to  crave  for  more 
great  productions.  An  oratorio,  "  The  Victory  of  the 
Cross,"  by  his  friend  Bernard,  appealed  greatly  to 
him.  Meanwhile,  he  was  arranging  for  the  produc- 
tion of  his  lately- written  Mass  and  the  Ninth 
Symphony  with  the  musical  authorities  in  Berlin, 
and  the  report  of  this  being  circulated,  certain 
Viennese  musicians  and  friends  made  an  effort  to 
avert  what  they  rightly  termed  "a  disgrace  to  the 
imperial  city."  A  lengthy  document  was  prepared 
calling  upon  Beethoven  to  "  defend  the  memory  of 
Mozart  and  Haydn,  to  whose  exalted  names  his, 
added,  formed  a  sacred  Triad,"  and  by  a  "new 
impulse  from  a  powerful  hand "  to  overcome  "  the 
foreign  power  which  has  invaded  the  ancient  citadel" 
(probably  Rossini). 

"  Appear,  then,  once  more  in  the  circle  of  your 
admiring  friends,  your  venerators,"  ran  the  apostrophe. 
"  You,  alone,  can  bestow  new  life  on  national  art,  on 
German  opera."  Then,  with  flowery  remarks,  and 
expression  of  the  hope  that  the  "  unfolding  of  those 
wished-for    gifts "     would     "  render     the     coming 
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spring  a  twofold  time  of  promise  to  the  whole  world 
of  art  as  well  as  to  themselves,  personally,"  it  was 
signed  by  thirty  distinguished  musicians,  among  them 
the  amateurs  Princes  Dietrichstein  and  Lichnowsky, 
and  the  artists  Czerny,  Diabelli,  Kiesewetter,  etc. 

Beethoven  read  the  document  in  unbroken  silence. 
Then  he  turned  to  Schindler,  who  was  present,  and 
said  abruptly,  "  Let  us  go  out." 

During  their  subsequent  conversation,  he  admitted 
that  the  manifesto  was  "  very  gratifying,"  and  after 
much  urging  on  Schindler's  part  of  the  suggestion 
that  this,  and  no  other,  was  the  right  moment  for  the 
introduction  of  those  great  works  in  Vienna,  he 
began  to  yield  to  the  arguments  of  a  man  he  well 
knew  to  have  his  best  interests  at  heart. 

Then  set  in  a  storm  of  discussion — of  intrigues 
and  machinations,  of  avaricious  demands,  of  debates, 
of  cabals,  which  British  minds  in  the  twentieth 
century  would  find  it  hard  to  understand. 

Even  when,  finally,  the  Hof- theater  at  the  Kiirnth- 
ner-Thor  was  fixed  upon  as  the  scene  of  the  pro- 
duction, the  opinions  of  the  conflicting  personages 
"  changed  each  day  like  a  weathercock." 

Schindler,  making  no  way  whatever,  chartered 
Count  Lichnowsky  and  the  musician  Schuppanzigh 
to  call,  simultaneously,  one  day  as  if  by  chance,  and 
to  see  what  they  could  do  with  Beethoven. 

This  was  done.  But  that  the  deaf  genius,  in  his 
latest  distrust  of  his  fellow-men,  suspected  treachery 
is  pointed  to  by  the  notes  he  subsequently  penned  to 
the  three  supposed  conspirators,  curt,  to  the  point, 
like  telegrams. 

To  Count  Lichnowsky  he  wrote :    "  Falsehoods  I 
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despise — visit  me  no  more !  There  will  not  be  a 
concert. — Beethoven. " 

To  Schuppanzigh :  "  Visit  me  no  more — "  (this 
conveyed  by  using  the  "  er  "  instead  of  "  sie,"  which 
to  an  equal  is  an  insult)  "  I  give  no  concert. — Beetho- 
ven." While  to  the  unfortunate,  well-meaning 
Schindler  he  wrote :  "  Visit  me  no  more  till  I  send 
for  you.     No  concert. — Beethoven." 

What  may  have  happened  during  the  six  weeks' 
altercation  which  followed  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
At  last  Beethoven  wrote  angrily  to  Schindler :  "  After 
this  six  weeks'  squabbling  I  feel  boiled,  stewed, 
roasted  !  What  is  to  be  done  about  the  concert  ? 
Unless  the  prices  are  raised,  what  profit  will  remain 
for  me,  after  paying  the  copyists  ? " 

Beethoven's  idea  was,  to  raise  the  ordinary  prices 
of  admission  on  that  first  night.  The  Direction 
thought  otherwise.  Beethoven  gave  way.  The  per- 
formance took  place  7th  May,  1824,  and  there 
were  2220  florins  in  the  house.  This,  after  sub- 
tracting 1000  for  the  theatre  and  800  for  the  copyists, 
left  Beethoven  a  profit  of  420  florins.  Every  box 
was  occupied,  except  the  Emperor's,  although  Bee- 
thoven had  so  far  been  influenced  by  Schindler  as  to 
apply  personally  to  all  the  members  of  the  Imperial 
Family  in  turn.  That  the  Imperial  Family  were  not 
present  is  well  explained  by  the  facts  that  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  were  on  a  journey,  and  the 
Archduke  Rudolph,  always  the  active  member  when 
Beethoven  was  in  question,  was  in  Olmiitz.  Then 
came  the  well-known  differences  of  opinion  between 
the  composer  and  distinguished  executants  of  his  work. 

That,  as  time  went  on,  Beethoven  became  more 
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subservient  to  the  spirit  of  his  inspirations,  and  less 
scrupulous  as  to  the  letter,  is  patent  to  all  students 
of  his  works.  Almost  impossible  passages  occur  in  the 
Second  Mass  and  Ninth  Symphony,  while  "  Fidelio  " 
included  certain  difficulties  which  caused  Fraulein 
Ungher  to  tell  him  to  his  face  that  he  was  "the 
singers'  tyrant."  Both  she  and  Sonntag  expostulated 
with  him  when  they  went  to  him  to  go  through 
their  parts,  but  he  only  smiled,  and  suggested  that 
they  were  both  so  spoiled  by  the  modern  Italian 
vocal  system  that  such  passages  as  those  mentioned 
by  them  became  difficult  in  consequence. 

"But  this  passage" — Sonntag  pointed  to  the  phrase : 
"  Kiisse  gab  sie  uns  und  Reben" 

— "surely  that  might  be  altered?"  (She  found  it 
too  high.) 

"  And  this,  Herr  von  Beethoven — this  is  much  too 
high  for  most  voices — might  we  not  alter  that  ? " 
chimed  in  Ungher.  But  he  was  obdurate.  "  No ! 
No,  NO  !  "  he  thundered. 

"  Well,  then,  in  Gottes  Namen,  let  us  work  away 
at  it  again ! "  resignedly  said  Sonntag,  amiable  being 
that  she  evidently  was. 

The  choristers  also  murmured.  The  soprani  espe- 
cially haunted  the  composer's  dwelling  to  catch  him 
unawares  and  expostulate,  stating  that  it  was  simply 
beyond  their  powers  to  sing  and  sustain  certain  high 
notes.  Umlauf  took  their  part,  as  far  as  he  dared. 
All  was  time  wasted.  Beethoven  ignored  every- 
thing. They  had  one  and  all  to  tackle  their  difficul- 
ties as  they  best  could. 

At  the  performance  the  Master,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  rolling  waves  of  sound,  heard  nothing. 
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He  was  unaware  of  the  fact  when  the  Symphony  was 
at  an  end  and  the  storm  of  applause  set  in,  for  Frau- 
lein  Ungher  had  to  turn  round  and  by  making  signs 
rouse  him,  that  he  might  see  what  was  taking  place. 

"  This  acted  as  an  electric  shock  to  the  thousands 
present,"  writes  Schindler.  "  Struck  by  the  sudden 
realisation  of  his  misfortune,  the  floodgates  of  sym- 
pathy and  compassion  were  opened,  and  a  volcanic 
eruption  of  applause  ensued  which  seemed  as  if  it 
would  never  end." 

This  success  encouraged  the  manager  to  propose 
the  repetition  of  the  new  works.  The  concert  was 
repeated  in  the  Redouten-Saal.  But  the  house  was 
not  half  rilled.  The  management,  in  its  over-confi- 
dence in  Viennese  emotion,  had  guaranteed  Beethoven 
five  hundred  florins.  They  were,  therefore,  losers ; 
and  it  is  greatly  to  their  credit  that  when  the  com- 
poser declined  the  emolument,  they  insisted  upon  his 
acceptance  of  the  sum,  and  would  take  no  denial. 

Upon  this  almost  fiasco,  the  disappointed  genius 
fell  into  such  despondency  that  when  evil-minded 
persons  tried  to  poison  his  mind  against  Duport  and 
Schindler,  suggesting  that  they  had  cheated  him  at 
the  first  concert  (how,  is  not  explained),  he  listened 
— and  when  dining  shortly  after  this  with  the  two 
directors,  Umlauf  and  Schuppanzigh,  he  gave  vent 
openly  to  his  miserable  suspicions. 

Schindler,  who  was  present,  immediately  left  the 
place — for  Beethoven,  after  many  expostulations,  re- 
fused to  withdraw  his  charge.  "  I  did  not  see  him  again, 
indeed,  until  in  November  he  called  on  me  at  the 
theatre  in  the  Josephstadt  where  I  was  music-director, 
and  asked  me  to  forget  the  occurrence,"  he  writes. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

Increasing  deafness — 111  conduct  of  the  nephew  Carl — Invitation  to  visit 
England — Obstacles — Letters  to  nephew  and  Carl's  attempted  suicide 
— Beethoven's  illness — Dr.  Wawruch — Letter  to  England — Rescue 
from  the  London  Philharmonic  Society 

THE  dark  clouds  which  enshroud  his  last  years  in 
such  dismal  gloom  had  begun  to  gather  about 
the  afflicted  man.  He  was,  as  others  possessed 
of  genius  before  his  time  and  after,  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  from  those  "to  whom  much  is  given, 
much  is  expected,"  and  that  the  much  means  in  most 
cases  martyrdom  of  some  sort  or  kind. 

His  deafness  began  to  increase  his  mistrust,  his 
readiness  to  credit  the  suggestions  of  "odious  crea- 
tures who  were  continually  poisoning  his  mind,"  as 
Schindler  terms  them.  This  very  mistrust  was  born 
of  his  enthusiastic  credulity — his  almost  infantine 
belief  in  any  one  or  anything  he  liked.  If  he  liked 
some  one — that  some  one  must  be  God-like,  was  his 
method  of  reasoning.  Then,  naturally,  followed 
disenchantment.  Not  only  Schindler  came  under 
his  ban — but  his  old  friend  von  Breuning  and 
Dr.  Malfatti.  In  his  last  illness  he  told  both  von 
Breuning  and  Schindler  how  false  accusations  against 
them  in  certain  quarters  had  originated  his  curt  letters 
and  unkind  behaviour  in  their  regard.  "  But,"  adds 
Schindler,  "  the  manner  in  which  he  made  his  peace 
was  so  frank  and  open-hearted,  one  forgot  the  insults." 

He  would  make  handsome  presents  to  his  servants 
after  having  had  to  scold  them,  and  a  faithful  old 
housekeeper  hoarded  these,  which  were  in  general 
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sums  of  money,  so  that  when  her  master's  exchequer 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  she  might  step  in  to  his  rescue. 
This  is  pointed  to  by  a  note  to  Schindler  in  the 
spring  of  1824. 

"  Frau  Schnapps  will  advance  what  is  wanted  for 
the  housekeeping,  so  come  and  dine  with  me  at  two 
o'clock.  I  have  good  news  to  tell  you !  But  this 
between  ourselves,  that  the  brain-eater  ( Johann)  may 
know  nothing  of  it." 

The  news  may  have  been  a  liberal  offer  from  Prince 
Galitzin,  who,  asking  for  a  Quartett  he  was  "impa- 
tiently expecting,"  directed  him  to  "draw  on  Stieglitz 
et  Cie,  Petersburg,"  for  any  money  he  might  want. 
This  was  quite  in  the  Russian  fashion,  past  and  present. 

Or,  it  may  also  have  been  the  renewal  of  an  invita- 
tion from  authorities  in  England  to  pay  this  country 
a  visit — which  was  certainly  made  this  year,  and 
through  Charles  Neate. 

For  superintending  the  performance  of  certain  of 
his  works,  one  to  be  produced  at  each  of  its  forth- 
coming concerts,  the  Philharmonic  Society  offered 
him  the  honorarium  of  300  guineas.  He  was  also  to 
have  £500  for  a  concert  to  be  ostensibly  given  by 
himself  personally. 

"  Handsome  offers,"  said  Schindler.  That  Bee- 
thoven contemplated  accepting  them  is  proved  by 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Neate  (which  is  given  in  French  in 
the  Appendix  to  Schindler's  "  Life  "). 

"  It  was  with  the  very  greatest  pleasure  that  1 
received  your  letter  of  the  — th,  by  which  you  have 
had  the  goodness  to  advise  me  that  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  distinguished  artists  invite  me  to  visit 
London. 
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"  I  am  quite  content  with  the  conditions  imposed, 
only  I  wish  to  propose  to  the  Society  that,  beside  the 
300  guineas  promised,  they  should  send  100  guineas 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  my  journey.  For  I  must 
buy  a  carriage,  and  I  ought  to  be  accompanied  by 
some  one — you  will  acknowledge  that  the  latter  is 
a  necessity !  I  also  ask  you  to  tell  me  at  which  inn 
in  London  I  should  put  up." 

After  saying  he  would  bring  a  new  Quartett  with 
him,  etc.,  he  adds  : — 

"  I  beg  you  to  answer  me  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
they  are  demanding  a  new  work  from  me,  which 
I  shall  certainly  not  begin  until  I  have  your  reply. 
I  must  be  always  writing — not  to  amass  wealth,  but 
simply  to  provide  for  my  wants.  Therefore  I  must 
have  certainty  on  this  point.  I  shall  be  charmed  to 
see  you  and  to  know  the  noble  English  nation." 

This  project  was  ended  by  Beethoven's  anxiety 
about  his  nephew — already  causing  misgiving  in  his 
mind  as  to  his  conduct — being  confirmed  by  report. 
His  paternal  solicitude,  his  stern  sense  of  duty  and 
responsibility,  overlapped  all  other  considerations. 
To  this  paltry  atom  of  humanity,  Carl  Beethoven,  it 
is  due,  speaking  purely  from  a  human  point  of  view 
and  from  purely  earthly  reasoning,  that  Beethoven  at 
that  time  did  not  come  to  England  and  remain.  For 
that  if  he  had  once  arrived,  once  been  acclaimed  and 
understood,  he  would  have  lived  his  life  out  here ; 
and  that  that  precious  life  would  have  been  cherished, 
and  in  the  moral  sunshine  waxed  prolific  with  an 
abundance  possible  only  in  the  sunshine,  all  who 
know  the  England  and  English  of  pre-electric  times 
well  know. 
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It  was  horrible,  disastrous,  that  such  a  miserable 
obstacle  should  have  shunted  the  great  man  from 
the  smooth  road  to  success  formerly  trod  by  Handel 
to  the  narrow,  miserable  path  which  led  him  to  the 
grave.     But  what  is — is. 

The  wretched  nephew  having  brought  about  one 
disappointment,  another  followed.  Unlike  his  com- 
patriots in  their  generous  treatment  of  artists,  Prince 
Galitzin,  after  cajoling  Beethoven  into  writing  still 
another  Quartett  to  be  dedicated  to  him,  began  to 
impose  conditions.  Then  he  demanded  a  third 
Quartett.  He  had  promised  125  ducats.  Corre- 
spondence regarding  difficult  passages,  etc.,  with 
many  explanatory  letters  from  the  composer,  ensued. 
Still,  not  a  single  rouble  came  to  hand.  Beethoven 
abandoned  his  plans  for  the  great  works — a  setting 
of  Goethe's  "  Faust "  and  a  Tenth  Symphony — to 
finish  these  Quartetts,  but  was  only  repaid  by  a 
contumacious  silence  when  he  applied  to  the  Prince 
during  his  long  illness  in  1826. 

It  was  then  that  England  and  the  English  came 
to  his  rescue. 

But  this  story — an  agreeable  one — was  preceded 
by  the  troubles  of  the  years  1824-5.  It  is  true  that 
during  that  time  pleasant  business  negotiations  with 
the  well-known  publishing  house,  the  Brothers  Schott, 
were  initiated.  Messrs.  Schott's  propositions  were 
more  favourable  than  those  of  certain  houses  in 
Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Leipzig.  Beethoven  was  offered 
1000  florins  for  his  Mass  in  D  (op.  123) ;  600  for 
the  Ninth  Symphony  (op.  125) ;  130  ducats  for  the 
Overture  in  C  and  a  few  trifling  morceauoc  for  piano- 
forte or  voice,  and  50  and  80   ducats  respectively 
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for  the  Quartett  (op.  127),  and  that  which  is  ranked 
as  op.  131. 

But  temporary  pecuniary  success  came  hand  in 
hand  with  bitter  domestic  trouble,  as  it  so  often  did 
in  his  stormy  life. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  understand  his  paternal 
passion  for  his  nephew,  who  may  have  been  hand- 
some, clever,  attractive,  but  who  evidently  lacked  the 
soundness  of  principle  which  with  Beethoven  was  an 
absolute  necessity  in  any  one  before  he  could  tolerate 
his  or  her  presence.  But  that  he  possessed  an  over- 
powering love  for  this  one  adopted  son — who  to  him, 
estranged  from  Johann,  detesting  both  his  brothers' 
wives,  especially  the  widow,  meant  all  possible  family 
ties  in  one — is  uncontrovertible.  Carl  had  delighted 
his  uncle  with  the  progress  he  had  rapidly  made  in 
all  branches  of  study,  and  when  he  came  home  to 
live,  and  to  pursue  a  course  of  philosophy  at  the 
University,  Beethoven,  believing  fondly  in  his  in- 
tegrity, allowed  him  absolute  freedom. 

This  confidence  in  him  he  utterly  abused.  Not 
only  did  he  indulge  in  vice  of  all  kinds,  but  his  con- 
duct at  the  University  was  such  that,  in  spite  of 
their  respect  for  his  uncle,  the  authorities  felt  them- 
selves obliged  to  expel  him.  That  this  was  a  fright- 
ful blow  to  Beethoven,  with  his  proud  sensitiveness 
to  suspicion,  even  to  the  faintest  reflection  upon  his 
honour  and  integrity,  is  easy  to  understand,  espe- 
cially when  the  occurrence  gave  a  handle  to  his  many 
enemies,  who  at  once  began  to  spread  the  report 
that  the  disgrace  was  owing  more  to  the  folly  of  the 
neglectful  guardian  than  to  the  natural  errors  of 
youth. 
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But  Beethoven's  heart,  when  most  cruelly  crushed, 
yielded  its  greatest  tenderness,  as  it  is  the  wont  of 
the  hearts  of  great  natures  to  do.  This  is  proved  by 
letters  to  the  culprit,  written  at  different  dates  during 
the  storm  and  stress. 

"  If  it  is  too  hard  a  task  for  you  to  come  here,"  he 
wrote  (evidently  Carl  shunned  his  home),  "  never 
mind  !  But  if  it  is  possible,  I  shall  be  glad  of  a 
feeling  heart  near  me  in  my  exile.  I  embrace  you 
warmly.     Your  father, — Beethoven." 

"  Dear  Son, 

"  Only  be  moderate !  Fortune  has  crowned 
my  efforts,  but  let  no  mistaken  ideas  lead  you  into  debt. 
Be  truthful  and  exact  in  your  account  of  your  ex- 
penditure. Let  theatres  be,  for  the  present.  Be 
guided  by  your  father,  whose  every  wish  has  always 
been  directed  towards  your  moral  well-being  as  well 
as  towards  your  worldly  prosperity,  Be  truly  my 
son  !  "  Beethoven." 

At  another  time,  when  he  was  evidently  attacked 
by  the  insidious  malady  from  which  he  seemed 
never  really  to  recover  : — 

"  I  am  getting  thinner  and  thinner,  and  am  really 
ill — without  a  doctor — without  any  one  to  feel  for 
me.  Come  to  me  if  you  possibly  can — meanwhile 
I  do  not  want  to  be  a  hindrance  to  you.  I  wish 
I  were  only  sure  that  Sunday  would  be  spent  pro- 
perly without  me !  .  .  .  Once  for  all,  have  no 
secrets  from  me,  your  loving  father.  .  .  .  Think 
of  my  sufferings.   ...  "  Beethoven." 
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Then  comes  one  of  his  curt  messages,  this  time 
sounding  a  note  of  anguish  : — 

"  Come  soon — come  soon — come  soon  ! 
"  Now   as   ever,   your    anxious    and    affectionate 
father,  "  B." 

Silent  to  his  friends  as  he  undoubtedly  was  during 
this  bitterest  domestic  experience  of  all,  one  can  only 
surmise  the  cruel  conduct  of  the  lad  who  cast  all 
consideration  for  his  more  than  father  to  the  winds, 
and  went  his  way  contemptuously  ignoring  him. 
The  following  letters  are  too  conspicuous  an  index 
to  Beethoven's  nature  to  be  omitted. 

"  My  dear  Son, — No  more  of  this  !  Come  to  my 
arms.  You  shall  not  hear  one  harsh  word.  For 
God's  sake,  do  not  ruin  yourself!  You  shall  be 
received  as  kindly  as  ever.  We  will  talk  over  what 
is  to  be  done  and  thought  of  for  the  future  in  a 
friendly  way  together.  I  give  you  my  word  you 
shall  hear  no  reproaches,  which,  indeed,  now,  can  do 
no  good.  You  have  nothing  to  expect  from  me  but 
the  most  anxious  and  affectionate  care  for  your 
welfare.     Only  come — come — to  your  father's  heart ! 

"  B." 

jt.  .m.  jt.  jt.  jt.  jfc 

TV"  TV"  TV"  TV  TV  TV" 

"  Your  letter  j  ust  received.  I  was  intensely  anxious, 
and  had  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  for  Vienna  to-day. 
Thank  God,  that  is  not  necessary !  Only  obey  me, 
and  affection,  peace  of  mind,  and  worldly  prosperity 
will  be  ours.  You  will  enjoy  an  inward  and  spiritual 
life  as  well  as  a  material  existence ;  but  let  the  former 
be  preferred  to  the  latter ! 
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"I  embrace  and  kiss  you  a  thousand  times — not 
my  lost,  but  my  newborn  son.  For  you,  my  restored 
child,  your  loving  father  will  ever  care ! 

"  Beethoven." 

It  is  said  that  when  we  write  in  hours  of  emotion, 
we  show  ourselves  more  as  we  really  are  than  at  any 
other  time.  If  this  is  a  fact,  the  above  letter,  written 
when  the  real  Beethoven  flung  aside  all  masquerading 
assumptions  of  the  common  feelings  and  ideas  of 
ordinary  mankind,  shows  a  being  far  above  humanity 
in  general  in  his  power  of  forgiveness,  his  belief  in 
the  latent  good  in  the  sinner.  That  he  should  for 
one  moment  imagine  that  a  young  roue  would  not  be 
successfully  alienated  by  the  very  mention  of  "an 
inward  and  spiritual  life  "  shows  his  nature  to  have 
been  too  high  to  conceive  of  a  low  one  and  its 
miserable  gro veilings.  That  he  should  fondly  believe 
that  Carl  was  a  "  converted "  being  proves  that  he 
was  "  to  himself  too  true "  to  credit  falsity  in  any 
other  man. 

Schindler  sorrowfully  "  wishes  he  could  say  that 
the  lad  reformed."  But  he  had  never  been  true  to, 
or  with,  his  uncle.  While  ostensibly  obeying  him, 
he  had  secretly  visited  his  mother. 

After  his  fiasco  in  the  University,  he  recommenced 
study  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  in  preparation  for 
a  mercantile  career.  But  his  private  life  continued  as 
before,  and  when  urged  by  his  uncle,  and  his  other 
guardian  (now  a  Herr  Reisser,  whom  Beethoven 
greatly  respected),  to  go  up  for  examination  during 
the  ensuing  August,  he  attempted  suicide. 

This  was  punishable  by  law.     Those  attempting 
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self-destruction  were  placed  under  civil  authorities 
with  a  view  to  the  amendment  of  their  religious 
principles. 

When  Carl  was  once  more  delivered  to  his  uncle, 
the  stipulation  was  made  that  he  was  not  to  remain 
in  Vienna  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 

It  was  this  utter  breakdown  of  all  Beethoven's 
schemes  for  his  adopted  son  which  was  the  actual 
link  between  his  life  and  death.  It  was  "  chill 
October."  Johann  von  Beethoven  had  had  the  grace 
to  offer  his  country  house  as  a  refuge  for  his  un- 
worthy nephew,  so  Ludwig  took  him  there.  The 
young  man  was  to  remain  until,  through  the  faithful 
von  Breuning,  a  certain  Field-Marshal  Stutterheim 
could — as  he  had  consented,  being  an  admirer  of 
Beethoven,  to  do — take  him  into  his  regiment.  But 
Beethoven  was  compelled  to  return  to  Vienna.  His 
brother,  in  his  meanness,  fearing  to  trust  him  with 
some  precious  coach  he  set  great  store  by,  allowed 
him  to  travel  in  an  open  conveyance,  and  the  journey 
took  more  than  a  day. 

Beethoven  was  severely  chilled.  He  made  his 
illness  known  to  the  physicians  Braunhofer  and 
Staudenheim.  But  they  failed  to  appear.  It  was 
only  when  his  nephew  returned,  and  casually  men- 
tioned his  uncle's  illness  to  a  billiard-marker,  that  he 
had  any  medical  aid.  Dr.  Wawruch,  the  well-known 
clinical  professor,  himself  related  how  this  billiard- 
marker,  ill  in  the  hospital,  mentioned  Beethoven's 
illness  to  him,  telling  him  how  Carl  had  chartered 
him  to  look  for  a  doctor  for  his  uncle,  but  he  had 
been  too  unwell  to  do  so.  He  therefore  entreated 
Wawruch  to  go,  and  Wawruch  went. 
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The  remaining  span  of  the  great  musician's  life  is 
told  us  by  the  son  of  his,  perhaps,  most  true  and 
faithful  friend  of  the  many  who  clung  to  him 
through  weal  and  woe — Gerhard  von  Breuning. 

But  before  quoting  his  experiences,  Beethoven's 
further  relations  with  England,  notably  the  London 
Philharmonic  Society,  must  be  referred  to.  He  had 
intended  to  visit  London,  but  the  expenses  of  his 
wretched  nephew's  affairs  so  crippled  his  resources 
that  he  had  to  renounce  his  real  longing  to  "  learn  to 
know  the  English,"  as  he  himself  phrased  it. 

When  ill,  weak,  troubled,  he  insisted  upon  claim- 
ing the  help,  so  often  proffered,  of  England. 

He  evidently  spoke  of  his  idea  to  von  Breuning 
and  Schindler,  for  Schindler  relates  how  they  at- 
tempted, vainly,  to  dissuade  him — doubtless  fearing 
the  effect  of  a  cold  reply,  as  well  as  feeling  how 
Austria  and  the  Austrians  might  be  disgraced  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  by  their  own  peculiar  resident 
musical  genius  going  begging  for  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life  to  foreigners. 

Dissuasion  was  useless.  On  February  22nd,  1827, 
Beethoven  wrote  thus,  from  Vienna,  to  Moscheles  in 
London : — 

"  My  dear  Moscheles, 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I 
trouble  you  as  well  as  Sir  George  Smart — for  whom 
I  enclose  a  letter — with  a  request.  The  affair  is 
briefly  this.  Some  years  ago  the  Philharmonic 
Society  in  London  made  a  handsome  offer  to  me  to 
give  me  a  benefit  Concert.  At  that  time  I  was  not, 
thank  God,  in  a  position  which  rendered  it  necessary 
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for  me  to  avail  myself  of  their  generous  proposal. 
Matters  now  are  very  different,  since  I  have  been 
prostrated  by  a  serious  illness — dropsy.  Composing 
has  become  impossible,  and  I  may  unfortunately 
even  be  reduced  to  actual  want.  ..." 

Then  he  asked  him  to  use  his  personal  influence, 
etc.  To  Sir  George  Smart  he  wrote  in  very 
similar  fashion.  On  the  14th  of  March  he  wrote 
again  to  Moscheles  : — 

"  I  feel  certain,  already,  that — together  with  Sir 
George  Smart  and  other  friends — you  will  succeed  in 
obtaining  a  favourable  result  from  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  ...  I  was  operated  upon  for  a  fourth  time 
on  February  27th,  and  shall  shortly  have  to  submit 
to  this  again.  A  hard  fate  is  mine,  but  I  resign 
myself,  only  praying  that  God  in  His  Providence 
may  ordain  that  while  I  suffer  this  death  in  life,  I 
may  be  protected  from  want." 

These  letters  of  his,  Moscheles  and  Stumpff  as- 
sured him,  created  a  profound  sensation  among  his 
numerous  admirers  in  London,  and  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  while  expressing  their  deep  sympathy  with 
him  in  his  suffering,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  con- 
tribute £100  for  some  conveniences  during  his  illness, 
adding  that  anything  he  might  need  further  in  any  way 
they  would  be  honoured  by  being  allowed  to  transmit. 

It  will  be  a  painful  pleasure  to  every  English 
music  lover  to  feel  that  although  this  great  man,  in 
his  heyday,  failed  to  visit  our  shores,  in  his  darkest 
hours  his  hand  was  clasped  and  held  in  protecting 
friendship  and  sympathy  by  the  Britannia  of  whom 
he  had  thought  such  great  things. 


CHAPTER   XXII 

Renewed  friendship  with  the  von  Breunings — Reminiscences  of  Dr.  Gerhard 
von  Breuning — The  ec  Schwarz-spanier-hause/^  and  description  of 
Beethoven's  rooms — His  last  illness — Reception  of  last  sacraments 
— Death 

BEFORE  Gerhard  von  Breuning,  in  the  simple 
reminiscences  he  entitled  "  Schwarzspanierhaus  " 
(the  name  of  the  dwelling  where  the  great  Master 
died),  related,  briefly,  in  touching  terms,  the  last  hours 
of  that  brilliant  life,  he  gives  many  interesting  details 
of  his  acquaintance  with  Beethoven. 

It  was  in  the  August  of  1825  that  Breuning, 
during  a  walk  with  his  parents,  between  the  Kiirnth- 
ner-Thor  and  Karolinen-Thor,  saw  a  solitary  pedes- 
trian coming  towards  them.  As  he  approached,  there 
was  mutual  recognition,  followed  by  hearty  greetings 
on  both  sides. 

"  Beethoven's  appearance  gave  one  the  idea  of 
strength,"  wrote  von  Breuning.  "  He  was  of  middle 
height.  His  walk  was  as  energetic  as  his  movements. 
He  was  dressed  in  somewhat  bourgeois  style — still 
there  was  something  distinguished  about  him  which 
is  almost  indefinable."  He  seems  to  have  spoken 
eagerly,  with  interest,  of  the  Breunings  and  their 
affairs ;  and,  seemingly  forgetting,  or  endeavouring  to 
forget,  the  long  estrangement  succeeding  his  quarrel 
with  von  Breuning  at  the  same  time  as  his  disagree- 
ment with  Schindler,  he  asked  why  they  had  not  met  of 
late.  He  himself  had  lived  while  in  Vienna,  recently, 
first  in  the  Rothgasse,  then   in  the  Krugerstrasse. 

352 
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But  for  the  future  he  was  intending  to  rent  rooms  in 
the  Schwarzspanierhause,  where  the  Breunings  then 
resided,  and  he  hoped  they  would  see  much  of  each 
other,  and  perhaps  Frau  von  Breuning  might  be  per- 
suaded to  "  put  his  wretched  housekeeping  in  order 
for  him." 

Doctor  von  Breuning  thus  describes  the  Schwarz- 
spanierhause, which,  with  the  adjacent  church,  built 
by  the  Spanish  Benedictines,  was,  before  it  became 
the  last  residence  of  Beethoven,  used  as  a  store- 
house by  the  military  authorities. 

"  On  the  Alservorstadter  Glacis,  fronting  south,  it 
was  not  then  surrounded  by  the  new  buildings  which 
have  since  sprung  up  about  and  around,  but  com- 
manded a  fine  view  over  the  Glacis  and  the  inner 
town  with  its  ramparts  and  church-towers.  On  the 
left  was  the  Leopoldsvorstadt — the  Prater  with  its 
spreading  trees,  the  Exercier-platz  of  the  Joseph- 
stadt  and  the  Imperial  stables  ;  on  the  right  a  full 
view  of  other  suburbs  was  only  interrupted  by  the 
'  Rothe  Haus.' 

"Within,  the  first  remarkable  object  is  the  great 
staircase."  Wegeler  remarks  upon  the  quadrangle, 
which  was  evidently  picturesque,  the  house  sur- 
rounding it  on  three  sides ;  on  the  fourth  being  a 
large  garden,  afterwards  ruthlessly  built  upon,  but 
now  happily  called  "  Beethoven-strasse." 

Beethoven  occupied  several  rooms  en  suite.  His 
windows  overlooked  the  glacis.  "  Light,  warmth, 
space,  the  neighbourhood  of  my  father,  made  this  a 
really  agreeable  abode  for  him,"  writes  the  Doctor. 

In  the  year  1860  Dr.  Breuning  visited  the  rooms, 
his  companions  being  Mr.  Alexander  Thayer,  Pro- 

2   A 
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fessor  Linzbauer,  and  other  Beethoven  lovers.  It 
was  March  the  29th,  the  thirty-third  anniversary  of 
Beethoven's  burial.  The  rooms  were  empty,  but 
much  the  same  in  appearance  as  when  the  great  man 
immortalised  them  by  his  death  within  their  walls. 

Breuning  was  able  to  reconstruct  the  rooms  as 
they  had  been  when  he  occupied  them  for  the  benefit 
of  his  companions.  In  the  first  room  with  one 
window,  there  were  a  few  chairs  ranged  against  the 
walls,  a  small  dining-table  in  the  centre,  and  on  the 
right  hand  a  sideboard,  over  which  hung  an  interest- 
ing portrait  of  the  grandfather  beloved  of  his  dis- 
tinguished grandson  brought  by  him  from  Bonn, 
which  depicted  the  brilliant  little  man  as  dressed  in 
a  green  fur-trimmed  costume,  and  holding  a  note- 
book in  his  hand. 

The  next  room  had  been  bare  of  furniture,  except 
for  a  writing-table,  which  was  then  in  Dr.  von 
Breuning's  possession.  This  stood  near  the  window. 
On  one  wall  hung  the  portrait  of  Beethoven  holding 
a  lyre,  with  a  temple  in  the  background. 

Beethoven's  actual  lair,  where  he  lived  by  day  and 
slept  by  night,  was  the  other  part  of  the  etage.  Two 
rooms  on  the  right  of  the  entrance-hall  were  his 
sleeping  and  working  quarters.  In  his  sleeping-apart- 
ment were  his  pianos — the  cabinet  was  where  he 
transcribed  his  musical  thoughts.  Two  grand  piano- 
fortes placed  head  to  tail  were  in  the  centre  of  the 
larger  room  —  the  bed-chamber  —  which  had  two 
windows :  one  was  the  Broadwood  which  von  Breu- 
ning, rightly  or  wrongly,  alludes  to  as  a  gift  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  rather  than  of  the  firm ;  the 
other  was  by  Graf,  of  Vienna.    Over  the  instruments 
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was  a  sounding-board  of  white  wood,  placed  there 
in  a  vain  endeavour  to  concentrate  the  sounds  for 
Beethoven's  deafened  ears.  In  this  room  were  his 
violins,  his  many  ear-trumpets,  his  books  and  papers. 
It  was  the  last  room  of  the  number  which  was 
literally  his  study.  "  Here,"  says  von  Breuning,  "  he 
sat  in  front  of  a  table  away  from  the  window,  his 
face  towards  the  door,  the  window  on  his  right." 
This  room,  among  other  chests,  contained  the  small 
one  possessed  by  Mr.  Thayer. 

In  this  suite  of  rooms  Breuning's  mother  became 
supreme  domestic  authority.  She  engaged  a  good 
woman  as  cook-housekeeper,  who  remained  a  faithful 
servant  to  her  master  until  his  last  moment  on  earth. 
But  although  she  also  engaged  an  under-servant,  the 
dust  and  disorder  of  the  place  were  not  much  modi- 
fied. Mrs.  von  Breuning  was  reluctant  to  accept 
invitations  to  meals  with  the  composer ;  indeed, 
when  these  were  repeated,  she  persuaded  him  rather 
to  visit  her  and  her  family,  and  to  share  their  dinner 
or  supper.  Beethoven  was  evidently  amenable  to  her 
blandishments,  but  insisted  upon  making  some  little 
return  for  her  hospitality,  such  as  sending  her  some  fine 
specimen  of  fish — a  favourite  item  in  his  daily  fare. 

To  his  extraordinary  ablutions  much  of  his  in- 
creasing deafness  was  attributed  by  many  of  his 
intimates,  as  well  as  his  rheumatism  and  tendency 
to  abdominal  complaints. 

He  had  the  habit,  when,  after  many  consecutive 
hours  of  composition,  his  head  was  heated,  of  pouring 
jugs  of  water  over  it,  and  either  leaving  his  mass  of 
hair  to  dry  itself,  or  rushing  out  for  a  brisk  walk  in 
the  open  air.    "The  haste  and  abstraction  with  which 
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he  acted  to  arrest  the  flow  of  musical  thought  was 
doubtless  answerable  for  the  fact  that  he  spilt  water 
everywhere,  so  that  it  ran  through  the  floor  and 
dripped  in  the  rooms  below,  much  to  the  annoyance 
of  their  occupants  and  the  landlord,"  adds  Dr. 
Breuning. 

These  old  friends  were  an  absolute  boon  to  the 
great,  neglected  genius,  scorned  by  the  adopted  son 
of  his  affection,  who  declined  to  be  seen  with  him, 
"because  he  looked  so  idiotic."  They  walked  with 
him  almost  daily.  Boy  as  he  then  was,  Gerhard  von 
Breuning  gloried  in  being  identified  in  any  way  as 
Beethoven's  little  friend  and  companion. 

He  gives  us  a  graphic  account  of  his  appearance  at 
this  latest  period  of  his  earthly  career. 

"  The  customary  felt  hat,  which,  when  he  returned 
home  dripping  wet,  he  would  shake  and  hang  on  the 
topmost  peg  of  his  clothes-rack,  had  lost  its  shape — 
and  being  never  brushed,  looked  dirty.  He  wore 
this  at  the  back  of  his  head,  on  what  Rellstab  termed 
his  '  mass  of  grey  hair,  neither  stiff  nor  curly,  but  a 
mixture  of  everything,'  to  leave  his  forehead  bare. 
Two  unbuttoned  coats — one  the  blue  dress-coat  with 
the  brass  buttons — blew  back  in  the  wind  as  he  went 
along,  as  well  as  the  two  long  ends  of  his  white 
cravat.  His  double  eyeglass,  which  he  used  for  his 
short  sight,  hung  loosely  from  his  neck.  His  coat-tails 
were  well  weighted,  for  besides  a  conversation-book 
in  one  pocket,  there  would  be  a  quarto  manuscript- 
book  and  big  carpenter's  pencil  in  another,  accom- 
panied in  earlier  days,  when  it  might  not  be  utterly 
useless,  by  one  of  his  ear-trumpets." 

Often  had  this  youthful   friend   seen   Beethoven 
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look  exactly  like  the  well-known  pen-and-ink  carica- 
ture, except  for  one  detail — he  never  "cocked  his  hat 
on  one  side." 

The  entire  deafness  which  was  his  curse  the  boy 
discovered  one  day  when — sent  by  his  parents  to 
fetch  him  to  a  meal — he  failed  to  make  him  aware  of 
his  presence,  although  he  sat  down  to  one  of  the 
pianos  and  played — crescendo  to  fortissimo.  Once 
one  of  the  girl  Breunings  uttering  a  loud  scream,  and 
Beethoven  hearing  it,  he  laughed  aloud  with  delight, 
"  showing  his  perfect  white  teeth  as  he  did  so." 

The  relations  of  Beethoven  and  the  Breunings, 
indeed,  were  almost  as  the  old  relations  of  youth 
resuscitated.  The  boy  Gerhard  was  evidently  a 
favourite.  The  great  man  took  considerable  interest, 
difficult  as  it  must  have  been  to  him  with  his  deaf- 
ness, in  the  child's  musical  progress.  At  that  time 
Beethoven  shunned  playing,  himself,  altogether.  The 
Breuning  family  did  all  they  could  to  induce  him  to 
improvise  for  their  benefit,  but  in  vain.  Little  Ger- 
hard, however,  heard  him  play  one  passage,  a  "run," 
and  thus  describes  the  position  of  his  hand  upon  the 
keyboard : — 

"  He  held  his  fingers  so  greatly  crooked  that  his 
hands  almost  hid  them— in  fact,  his  position  seemed 
to  be  at  one  with  the  older  school,  in  opposition  with 
the  newer,  which  holds  the  fingers  flatter  and 
straighter."  He  recommended  dementi's  exercises 
and  studies — indeed,  sent  for  dementi's  "  Pianoforte- 
school  "  in  a  letter  to  Haslinger  which  Alexander 
Thayer  inherited  from  Otto  Jahn. 

He  often  consulted  von  Breuning,  senior — his 
boyhood's   friend — on   the   subject   of    his   nephew. 
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"  This  subject,"  says  Gerhard,  "  his  interest  in  his 
Ninth  Symphony  and  Mass  in  D,  his  plans  for 
future  works,  including  the  Tenth  Symphony,  also 
his  great  regrets  that  he  had  never  visited  England 
and  had  never  married,  were  his  favourite  topics  of 
conversation."  But  sometimes  the  two  old  friends 
would  talk  over  the  past — compare  their  memories 
of  early  years  spent  together. 

Among  the  brighter  recollections  of  those  last 
days  of  Beethoven's  life  are  two  Gerhard  remembered 
with  insistence — as  we  all  remember  certain  events 
not  otherwise  remarkable,  on  occasion. 

It  was  August  the  28th,  1826.  A  certain  Madame 
Garnerin  was  to  astonish  Vienna  by  an  aerial  flight 
from  a  great  height  by  means  of  a  parachute.  It 
was  the  boy  Gerhard's  thirteenth  birthday,  and 
Beethoven  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  Breunings 
and,  later  on,  to  witness  the  performance — one  then 
new,  therefore  attractive  to  the  novelty-loving  Vien- 
nese— from  the  windows  of  their  apartments,  which 
overlooked  the  Prater.  This  day  was  fixed  in  Ger- 
hard's memory  because  Beethoven  brought  a  portrait 
of  himself — a  lithograph  after  Stieler's  painting,  to 
be  published  by  Artaria — which  the  older  von  Breu- 
ning  declared  to  be  the  best,  indeed  the  only  por- 
trait really  like  him.  The  second  occasion  was 
Gerhard's  nameday,  when,  again  dining  with  them, 
he  exhibited  with  some  pride  the  gold  medal  given 
him  by  Louis  the  Eighteenth  of  France,  and  during 
the  meal  told  how  he  had  been  chosen  by  the  Vienna 
magistrates  to  receive  the  "  burgess-ship,"  and  that 
people  remarked  he  was  only  an  "  honorary  burgess." 

"  Upon  which,"  he  went  on,  "  I  said  I  was   not 
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aware    there    were    any    dishonourable     burgesses 
(Schandburger)  in  Vienna." 

Afterwards  the  Breunings  and  Beethoven  went  to 
Schonbrunn.  The  boy  remembered  how  Beethoven 
remarked  upon  the  close-cut  trees,  which  were  shorn 
according  to  the  French  idea  of  gardening. 

"  Art  indeed !  They  are  polished  like  old  petti- 
coat hoops,"  he  contemptuously  remarked.  An  in- 
fantry soldier  was  strolling  along  in  front  of  the 
party.  "  Look  at  the  slave  who  has  bartered  his 
freedom  for  five  kreutzers  a  day ! "  he  exclaimed. 

Nearing  the  Schonbrunn  bridge,  some  small  boys 
were  playing  skittles,  and  a  ball  struck  the  com- 
poser's foot.  Imagining  they  were  purposely  aiming 
at  him,  he  called  out,  "  Who  allowed  you  to  play 
here  ?  Must  you  do  your  mischief  just  here  ? ' 
Breuning  the  elder,  fearing  a  descent  upon  the 
urchins  and  consequent  fracas,  hastened  to  adjust 
matters  in  a  peaceable  way. 

Returning  in  the  dusk,  they  missed  their  way  over 
the  "  Schmelz,"  and  had  to  cross  some  ploughed 
fields.  Gerhard  relates  how  Beethoven  hummed  and 
sang  to  himself  as  he  staggered  and  stumbled  from 
furrow  to  furrow. 

Then  von  Breuning  reverts  to  the  vexed  question 
of  Beethoven's  later  days — his  nephew  Carl. 

As  he  had  charged  himself,  great  man  though  he 
was,  with  such  a  minor  matter  in  music  as  Gerhard 
von  Breuning's  pianoforte  study,  still  more  did  he 
occupy  himself  with  the  education  in  his  loved  art 
of  his  graceless  "  son." 

Not  only  did  he  interest  himself  in  the  lad's  daily 
practice,  but  he  thought  to  arouse  a  musical  soul  in 
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him  by  treating  him  as  on  the  same  artistic  plane  as 
himself.  Carl  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hearing  all 
his  uncle's  inspirations  fresh  from  the  mint  of  his 
great  mind.  That  he  did  not  estimate  it  at  a  frac- 
tion of  its  value  is  proved  by  his  shunning  his  uncle, 
his  visits  to  low  taverns,  his  squandering  and  borrow- 
ing, and  the  rest  that  appertains  to  a  dissolute  life. 
Von  Breuning  repeats  the  shameful  story  of  Carl's 
attempted  suicide  as  others  have  told  it,  and  adds 
how  the  unhappy  uncle  met  his  mother  shortly  after- 
wards on  the  glacis. 

He  looked  distracted.  "  Do  you  know  what  has 
happened?"  he  cried.  "My  Carl  has  shot  himself! 
No — he  is  not  dead — only  wounded.  He  may  be 
saved.    But  the  disgrace  of  it — and  I  loved  him  so  ! " 

The  surgeon  at  the  hospital  to  which  Carl  was 
conveyed  gave  a  brief  but  touching  account  of  how, 
one  afternoon,  a  man  in  a  grey  coat  he  took  to  be 
an  ordinary  Viennese  bourgeois  came  to  him,  and 
saying  he  was  Beethoven,  Carl's  uncle — said  he  had 
not  come  to  visit  the  lad,  he  did  not  deserve  it,  but 
began  excuses.  He  confessed  he  had  spoilt — mis- 
managed the  boy.  The  fault  lay  more  with  him 
than  with  the  unhappy  lad,  etc. 

Later,  Beethoven  consulted  his  old  friend  Steffen 
von  Breuning,  Gerhard's  father,  as  to  the  young 
man's  future.  Von  Breuning  suggested  the  army. 
Beethoven  acquiesced,  adding  his  readiness  to  defray 
all  expenses.  It  was  von  Breuning,  as  "  Hofrath  " 
in  the  War  Office,  who  used  his  influence  with  Baron 
von  Stuttenheim  to  take  Carl  in  his  regiment. 

Although  the  stay  at  his  brother's  estate  in 
Gneixendorf  began  his  final  breakdown,  which  those 
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who  study  his  biographies  will  feel  was  initiated  by 
the  bitter  anguish  of  his  nephew's  conduct,  it  was 
at  Gneixendorf  that  he  composed  the  finale  to  the 
B  flat  quartet,  which  many  musicians  have  termed 
his  "  swan-song."  Then  came  the  sudden  return  to 
Vienna,  and  the  chill  occasioned  by  his  unnatural 
brother's  parsimony  in  refusing  him  his  new  closed 
carriage  lest  it  should  be  injured  in  some  way. 

Dr.  Wawruch  wrote  an  account  of  Beethoven's 
last  illness,  which  was  published,  through  the  agency 
of  Aloys  Fuchs,  in  the  Wiener  Zeitschrift  of 
April  30th,  1842.  Von  Breuning  adds  that  although 
Dr.  Wawruch  was  a  well-known  professor  of  clinical 
surgery,  he  was  not  a  great  physician.  Von  Breun- 
ing was  evidently  uneasy  on  the  subject  of  his  treat- 
ment of  Beethoven  from  its  beginning.  Wawruch, 
visiting  his  patient  daily,  prescribed  a  frightful 
quantity  of  Salep-decoctes,  and  insisted  upon  cream- 
of-tartar  being  mixed  with  every  drop  of  water 
Beethoven  drank.  Beethoven's  distrust  of  this 
medical  adviser  was  laconically  expressed.  When 
he  arrived,  he  would  disgustedly  turn  his  face  to  the 
wall,  ejaculating  "  Ach  !  Der  Esel ! "  or  some  equally 
flattering  exclamation,  and  would  refuse  to  answer 
his  questions. 

One  Dr.  Seybert  was  no  better  liked  by  the 
sufferer.  It  was  only  when  Dr.  Malfatti  yielded  to 
the  entreaties  of  Schindler  and  others  to  follow  their 
example  and  treat  Beethoven's  past  insults  as  if  he 
were  some  pettish  child,  that  the  composer  felt  any 
hope  of  betterment,  any  confidence  in  the  power  of 
medicine  to  help  him. 

Gerhard  was  present  at  the  first  and  succeeding 
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interviews  of  Malfatti  with  his  patient,  and  describes 
Beethoven's  eagerness  to  see  him,  and  his  gratified 
smile  as  his  old  friend  entered  the  room.  But  "  he 
did  not  seem  inspired,  great  physician  though  he  was, 
in  his  treatment  of  the  case,"  he  adds.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  his  first  visit  and  diagnosis,  Malfatti  ordered 
iced  punch,  to  counteract  the  lowering  treatment  of 
his  predecessor.  Then  he  prescribed  a  birch  leaf 
vapour  bath.  Cans  of  hot  water  were  poured  over 
layers  of  birch  leaves,  then  the  patient  was  seated 
therein,  bath  and  body  covered  with  a  sheet.  This 
treatment  had  little  or  no  effect.  As  the  days  went 
on,  Beethoven  became  steadily  worse,  Little  physical 
comfort  ameliorated  his  death-bed  sufferings.  Mental 
and  moral  solace,  however,  was  his.  He  was  greatly 
gratified  in  the  middle  of  February,  1827,  by  the 
arrival  of  a  gift  from  the  harpist  Stumpff — Handel's 
complete  works,  beautifully  bound.  Young  Gerhard, 
arriving  at  noon  that  day,  found  him  gazing,  with 
glistening  eyes,  at  the  volumes  as  they  lay  piled  up 
on  the  two  pianofortes.  "  Look  at  that — a  present 
I  have  received  to-day,"  he  exclaimed  to  the  boy. 
"  It  has  given  me  enormous  pleasure  !  Handel  is  the 
best  and  greatest  composer  of  all.  I  can  still  learn 
from  him.     Bring  the  books  here." 

Gerhard  carefully  arranged  the  volumes  about  him 
on  the  bed,  and  he  looked  at  them,  one  after  another. 
Sometimes  he  paused.  As  he  finished  a  volume,  he 
laid  it  on  his  right,  against  the  wall,  until  there  was 
a  pile  of  books — which  were  still  there  when  Gerhard 
revisited  him  later,  and  he  again  held  forth  on  the 
subject  of  Handel,  alluding  to  him  as  the  greatest  as 
well  as  the  most  classical  of  all  the  tone-poets. 
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The  impressions  of  childhood,  as  we  all  know, 
linger  in  the  memory  when  subsequent  recollections 
pale  and  fade,  and  as  the  effect  of  this  intercourse  with 
the  great  Master  was  so  great  in  the  youthful  mind 
of  the  boy  Gerhard,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
validity  of  his  record.  Important  indeed  are  his 
accounts  of  certain  conversations  with  the  dying 
composer.  For  instance,  one  day,  rinding  Beethoven 
asleep,  the  lad  began  to  turn  over  the  open  conversa- 
tion-book %  lying  on  the  table,  to  see  who  had  been, 
and  if  there  was  anything  to  be  fetched  or  procured 
— and  he  saw  this  written  by  some  kind  (?)  visitor : 
"  Your  quartett,  produced  at  Schuppanzigh's  yester- 
day, did  not  seem  to  interest." 

When  Beethoven  awoke,  Gerhard  asked  him  what 
this  meant.  "  It  will  please  them  some  day,"  was  his 
remark — and  he  added,  in  writing,  that  he  knew — 
"  For  I  am  an  artist." 

That  he  had  a  good  hope  that  his  works  would  live 
is  proved  by  a  paragraph  in  one  of  his  diaries. 

"A  second  and  third  generation  will  doubly  and 
trebly  recompense  me  for  the  monstrous  things  I 
have  experienced  at  the  hands  of  my  contemporaries." 
Then,  once,  in  conversation  with  friends,  he  said  of 
the  crowd  of  minor  Italian  composers,  "  They  cannot 
occupy  my  place  in  musical  history." 

To  Gerhard's  expressed  wonder  that  he  had  not 
composed  a  second  opera,  he  returned  that  it  was 
purely  and  simply  for  the  lack  of  a  suitable  libretto. 
"  A  libretto  to  inspire  me  must  be  pure  and  lofty,"  he 
said.  "  Such  libretti  as  those  set  by  Mozart  do  not 
appeal  to  me.  I  am  never  in  the  humour  for  disso- 
lute subjects."     Later,  he  said,  "  I  still  wish  to  write 
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many  things — just  now,  the  Tenth  Symphony,  a 
Requiem,  also  music  to  'Faust,'  and  a  'pianoforte- 
school.'  That  last  I  should  do  very  differently  from 
others.  But  I  cannot  work  at  it  while  I  am  ill, 
whatever  pressure  Haslinger  and  Diabelli  may  put 
upon  me.  One  must  be  in  a  good  humour  for  that 
kind  of  thing." 

Von  Breuning  adds  that  he  intended  to  dedicate 
this  Tenth  Symphony  to  the  Philharmonic  Society 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  gift  of  £100  in 
March — and  that  he  has  a  strong  impression  that  his 
intention  was  to  interweave  English  melodies  with  it, 
but  that  Schindler  contradicts  this. 

During  this  last  illness  he  constantly  made  notes 
in  his  sketchbooks  —  sometimes  even  during  the 
night.  Two  of  these  sketchbooks  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  Aloys  Fuchs,  and  one  was  given  by  him 
to  the  then  youthful  Mendelssohn,  who  was  visiting 
Vienna,  in  memory  of  the  wonderful  way  in  which  he 
grasped  and  played  the  dead  Master's  last  inspirations. 

That  on  his  death-bed  his  feeling  towards  Haydn 
had  considerably  modified  was  proved  by  his  recep- 
tion of  a  lithographic  picture  of  the  cottage  in  which 
that  composer  was  born,  in  the  Moravian  village  of 
Rohrau,  brought  to  him  by  Diabelli,  who  had  just 
published  it.  Young  von  Breuning,  arriving  shortly 
after,  he  showed  it  him,  saying,  "  Look  at  the  tiny 
house  in  which  so  great  a  man  was  born !  Your 
father  must  get  it  framed  for  me,  and  I  must  hang 
it  up." 

This  was  done.  Steffen  von  Breuning  asked  his 
son's  pianoforte-teacher  to  have  a  black  polished 
frame  made,  such  as  Beethoven  wished.     This  man 
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wrote  on  the  white  margin  of  the  lithograph,  "  Joseph 
Hayden's  birthplace  in  Rohrau";  seeing  which  ortho- 
graphic error,  Beethoven  waxed  wrathful.  "  Redden- 
ning  with  anger,"  writes  Gerhard,  "he  asked  me, 
'  Who  wrote  that  ? '  .  .  .  and  when  I  replied,  '  My 
music-master,'  he  inquired,  '  What  is  the  ass's 
name  ?  Such  an  ignoramus  wants  to  be  a  piano- 
teacher,  a  musician,  and  does  not  even  know  how  to 
spell  the  name  of  a  great  master  like  Haydn  !  Such 
ignorance  ought  to  be  repaired  at  once,  or  it  will  be 
a  scandal,' "  etc.  Indeed,  when  he  next  saw  Gerhard's 
father,  Beethoven  went  so  far  as  to  expostulate  with 
him  on  the  fittingness  of  the  "  ass  "  as  a  teacher  for 
Gerhard. 

Schindler  only  mentions,  as  visitors  to  the  sick- 
room, himself,  the  elder  Breuning,  and  Gerhard, 
"who  seemed  able  both  to  rouse  and  amuse  him." 
But  Gerhard  tells  us  that  later,  besides  the  "  brain- 
eater  "  Johann  and  the  unworthy  nephew,  Carl  Holz 
came  often,  and  Haslinger,  Diabelli,  Rauch,  the 
pianist  Dolezalek,  the  violinist  Clement,  and  the 
singer  Madame  Schachner,  on  occasion.  Hummel, 
forgiven,  brought  his  pupil  Ferdinand  Hiller. 

(Hummel,  I  know,  spoke  more  of  Beethoven  the 
composer  to  his  favourite  pupil,  my  father,  Carl 
Mangold,  than  of  the  man.  He  was,  indeed,  uni- 
formly silent  on  the  subject  of  their  quarrel  and 
tardy  reconciliation.  But  how  much  might  I  not 
have  heard  of  that  death-bed  visit  from  Ferdinand 
Hiller,  whose  friendship  I  enjoyed,  if  only  I  had 
known  of  that  interview  !) 

But  for  these  solitary  instances  Beethoven  died  as 
much  actually  alone  as  he  had  lived. 
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He  suffered  greatly — especially  after  the  frequent 
operations.  The  recumbent  position  became  painful 
to  a  degree. 

It  was  suggested  to  him  that  he  might  receive 
the  last  Sacraments.  Tradition  said  that  Anselm 
Hiittenbrenner  was  the  one  who  dared  to  approach 
him  on  so  delicate  a  subject.  But  Hiittenbrenner 
(who  died  in  1868),  writing  to  Mr.  Thayer,  in 
August,  1860,  disclaimed  this,  and  said,  that  of  all 
persons,  it  was  Johann's  wife,  whom  he  had  formerly 
suspected  and  despised,  who  asked  him  if  he  would 
like  to  receive  Holy  Communion. 

That  after  receiving  the  Sacraments  with  unbroken 
calm,  he  should  indulge  in  such  a  phrase  as  "  Applaud, 
friends,  the  farce  is  over,"  Hiittenbrenner  indignantly 
denies,  adding  that  on  the  day  he  died,  Frau  Johann 
told  him  how  he  had  said  to  the  priest,  "  Geistlicher 
Herr !  Ich  dank  Ihnen !  Sie  haben  mir  Trost 
gebracht !  " 

In  spite  of  certain  deep,  wide  sentiments  in  regard 
to  Eternity  and  the  Eternal  common  to  all  soaring 
minds,  Beethoven  was  too  true  ever  to  submit  to 
religious  rites  in  which  he  did  not  believe.  So  that 
Hiittenbrenner  was  merely  witness  to  a  fact  which 
no  one  reading  his  life  would  for  one  moment  doubt. 

Gerhard  von  Breuning  heard  him  say,  "  plaudite 
amici,  finita  est  comedia  " — after  a  protracted  con- 
sultation, which  he  felt,  knew,  to  be  in  his  case  a 
useless  ceremony.  He  said  the  words  with  his 
wonted  sarcasm,  in  the  presence  of  Gerhard,  his 
father,  and  Schindler,  as  the  consulting  physicians 
were  leaving  the  house. 

About  the  22nd   or   23rd   of    March,    1827,   the 
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change — which  meant  approaching  death — took  place. 
His  strength  steadily  declined.  He  had  asked  Steffen 
von  Breuning  to  succeed  him  as  Carl's  guardian. 
Important  documents,  notably  his  will,  already 
prepared  by  his  direction,  demanded  signature.  After 
a  consultation  as  to  the  possibility  of  postponing  this — 
von  Breuning  was  reluctant  to  disturb  him  in  his 
weakness — it  was  decided  that  what  had  to  be  done 
must  be  done,  then  or  never. 

Von  Breuning,  Schindler,  and  Johann  von  Bee- 
thoven contrived,  in  spite  of  his  comatose  condition, 
to  make  him  understand  that  he  had  something  to 
sign.  They  propped  him  up  against  cushions,  and 
placed  the  pen  in  his  hand. 

"  The  dying  man  who  had  been  wont  to  write  so 
boldly  and  legibly,"  writes  Gerhard,  "  affixed  his 
immortal  name  for  the  last  time  in  a  trembling, 
uncertain  hand,  even  forgetful  of  the  exact  ortho- 
graphy, in  one  signature  omitting  an  h,  in  another 
an  e. 

"  This  was  really  and  truly  the  concluding  incident 
of  his  life,  for  it  was  hardly  over  before  the  death- 
agony  began. 

"It  was  the  afternoon  of  March  the  24th,  1827, 
about  five  o'clock.  During  the  following  day,  and  its 
successor,  the  powerful  man  lay  in  the  clutch  of  death. 
The  death-rattle  was  distinctly  audible.  His  strong 
frame,  his  unweakened  lungs,  fought  gigantically 
against  dissolution.  The  sight  was  a  dreadful  one. 
Although  we  knew  well  that  he  no  longer  felt  his 
sufferings,  the  appearance  of  agony  was  terrible  to 
endure,  as  also  was  the  fact  that  no  possibility 
remained  for  any  mental  communication  with  him. 
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Death  was  hourly  expected  during  the  night  of  March 
25th,  but  it  remained  for  the  26th  of  that  month  to 
enjoy  the  melancholy  celebrity  of  being  the  dying 
day  of  Beethoven. 

"  My  father,  Schindler,  and  Johann  von  Beethoven 
remained  by  his  bed  that  last  afternoon.  We  could 
clearly  note  the  weakening  of  the  death-rattle. 
Although  it  had  often  snowed  during  February  and 
March  it  had  ceased  to  do  so  for  some  days  past. 
But  on  that  afternoon  heavy  clouds  were  gathering 
above  in  huge  black  masses.  ...  It  was  five  o'clock 
when  the  storm  burst.  At  a  quarter-past  my  tutor 
fetched  me  home.     Hail  and  snow  had  set  in.  ..." 

The  boy  had  hardly  been  home  half  an  hour  when 
the  housekeeper  came  to  tell  him  all  was  over. 

Writing  to  Mr.  Thayer  on  the  20th  August,  1860, 
Anselm  Huttenbrenner  informed  him  that  Hofrath 
von  Breuning  and  his  son,  Teltscher  the  painter,  and 
Johann  von  Beethoven  having  quitted  the  bedside, 
only  he  and  Frau  von  Beethoven  were  present  when 
that  great  spirit  quitted  its  earthly  shell. 
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Thus  died  Beethoven  the  man.  But  Beethoven 
the  composer  sent  roots  into  the  art  he  loved  which 
still  have  vigorous  life.  For  when  we  hear  the  ex- 
quisite romantic  music  of  the  imaginative  composers 
of  to-day,  we  hear  the  sap  upflowing  from  that 
parent  everliving  trunk. 


CHAPTER     XXIII 

Death  and  Burial. 

DURING  the  following  days  before  the  funeral, 
Beethoven's  remains  lay  coffined  in  the  bed- 
chamber with  the  two  windows,  the  face  opposite 
the  entrance.  Young  Gerhard  thought  the  features 
in  death  very  unlike  what  they  had  been  during  life. 

He  and  his  father  visited  the  death-chamber  on 
the  25th  March  with  the  intention  of  securing  some 
locks  of  Beethoven's  hair.  "  But  we  found  that 
stranger-hands  had  already  cut  it  off — and  the  whole 
of  it,"  adds  von  Breuning. 

There  exist  several  apocryphal  accounts  of  the 
search  by  certain  survivors  for  important  papers, 
during  which  the  celebrated  love-letters  to  some  fair 
and  beloved  unknown  came  to  light.  Gerhard  von 
Breuning's  brief  record  may  be  trusted. 

"  My  father  was  seeking  for  papers,  notably  the 
missing  bank  shares,  with  Johann  von  Beethoven, 
Schindler,  and  Holz.  They  knew  that  these  ought 
to  exist,  but  had  no  idea  where  to  look  for  them. 
My  father  believed  that  they  might  be  in  the  small 
yellow-wood  desk  by  the  bedside.  But  neither  here 
nor  elsewhere  were  they  unearthed.  Then  Johann 
made  some  remark,  which  suggested  that  the  search 
was  not  a  genuine  one,  and  my  father  returned  home 
that  day  terribly  put  about  by  the  imputation,  and 
very  disinclined  to  share  any  further  search  with  its 
originator.     The  ensuing  scenes  might  have  led  up 
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to  an  unpleasant  ending,  had  not  Holz,  removing 
a  nail  in  a  certain  chest,  exposed  a  secret  drawer 
in  which  the  long-hunted-for  documents  had  been 
deposited." 

The  funeral  was  fixed  for  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  "  Although  the  Viennese  seemed  entirely 
to  have  forgotten  Beethoven's  existence  during  his 
long  illness,"  continues  von  Breuning,  "the  news 
of  his  death  roused  them  from  their  apathy.  Two 
hours  before  the  funeral  an  enormous  crowd  had 
assembled  in  front  of  the  Schwarz-spanier-hause, 
which  succeeded  in  obstructing  the  procession  of 
mourners.  About  20,000  persons  thronged  the 
space.  .  .  .  All  the  celebrated  musicians  then  in 
Vienna  were  present,  and  the  singers  engaged  at  the 
Italian  opera  had  volunteered  to  sing  around  the  bier. 
As  the  coffin  was  carried  down  into  the  courtyard 
where  these  vocalists  were  waiting  to  begin  a  funeral 
chant,  there  was  such  surging  of  the  crowd  towards 
the  building  that  my  father  deemed  it  necessary  to 
bar  the  door,  and  to  procure  the  assistance  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  neighbouring  barracks.  When  the 
door  was  opened  and  the  coffin  appeared,  there  was 
such  a  wild  rush  of  the  populace  that  we  chief 
mourners — Johann,  my  father,  Schindler,  and  my- 
self— were  separated  from  it,  and  remained  so  until 
the  coffin  had  reached  the  corner  of  the  Rothe  Haus. 
The  ends  of  the  pall  were  held  by  eight  Kapell- 
meisters— Eibler,  Hummel,  Seyfried,  Kreutzer,  Weigl, 
Gyrowetz,  Wurfel,  and  Gansbacher." 

Writing  of  the  funeral  in  the  Kolnischer  Zeitung, 
in  December,  1871,  Ferdinand  Hiller  said,  "  The 
coffin  was  covered  with  wreaths,  but  there  were  no 
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orders  upon  it."  Beethoven,  indeed,  never  received 
any. 

"Around  the  coffin  walked  musicians,  carrying 
tapers,"  continues  von  Breuning.  "  The  procession — 
numbering  thousands  of  persons — seemed  endless. 
As  the  coffin  turned  the  corner  of  the  Rothe  Haus, 
Beethoven's  own  Funeral  March  from  the  Sonata, 
op.  26,  struck  up,  and  continued  until  they  reached 
the  Pfarrkirche  in  the  Alserstrasse.  There  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  the  military 
guard  failed  to  cope  with  it,  and  we  only  struggled 
into  the  building  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  the 
loss  of  our  crape- veiled  hats." 

"After  the  solemn  blessing,  the  procession  proceeded 
to  the  churchyard  at  Wahring,  where  Grillparzer's 
eulogy  was  to  be  delivered  by  the  graveside.  How- 
ever, it  was  proved  that  such  speeches  were  forbidden 
in  the  sacred  spot,  so  Heinrich  Anschutz  delivered  the 
touching  oration  by  the  coffin  at  the  Friedhofthor. 
Tears  were  not  lacking,  either  there  or  at  the  grave, 
as  the  mighty  Titan  was  lowered  into  the  narrow 
vault,  and  his  friends  and  admirers  threw  the  first 
handfuls  of  earth  upon  the  coffin  lid." 
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To  this  simple  and  touching  account,  by  an  eye- 
witness who  loved  and  venerated  him,  of  the  end  on 
this  earth  of  a  great  man,  it  would  be  something 
akin  to  sacrilege  to  add  a  word. 

But  this  much  may  be  said  of  the  life  of  this  great 
genius.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  martyrdom — and  a 
lonely,  unappreciated,  unsuspected  martyrdom.  As 
more  glorious  and  glorified  martyrs  have  laid  down 
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their  lives  for  their  particular  religious  beliefs,  so  did 
Beethoven  in  his  long  daily  crucifixion — a  deaf  man 
composing  great  works  which  his  ears  would,  and 
could,  never  hear — sacrifice  himself  as  a  holocaust  to 
Music. 

There  is  no  music-hearer,  living  or  dead,  past, 
present,  or  in  the  future,  whose  soul  cannot  but  feel 
a  personal  appeal  from  Beethoven  in  some  one  music- 
word  or  another. 

His  greatness,  if  it  needed  proof,  is  proved  by  this 
fact.  His  ideas,  vast,  circumscribed,  or  even  small, 
are  as  multifarious  as  they  are  immortal.  Those  who 
fail  to  understand  his  orchestral  works,  respond  to 
his  wordless  songs  written  for  the  pianoforte,  and 
vice-versa.  But  while  we  regret  that  so  much  suffer- 
ing gave  birth  to  so  much  beauty,  should  we  not 
remember  that  some  great  truth  is  illustrated  in  the 
fact?  In  Beethoven's  life  we  can  find  hidden  the 
greatest  mystery  of  all — the  necessity  that  out  of 
human  agony  must  be  born  human  immortality. 


THE    END. 
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Compositions    of    Beethoven  —  con- 
tinued : 

Eighth  Symphony,  261,  320 
Eroica  Symphony,  103,  104,  157 
Fantasia  (op.  77),  231 

—  (op.  80),  251 

"  Fidelio,"  183-201 
Funeral  Cantata,  7 
"  Hymn  to  Joy,"  42 
Mass  in  C,  255 
Mass  in  D,  329,  344 
Military  Symphony,  273,  278 
Moonlight  Sonata,  85,  123 
"Mount  of  Olives,  The,"  etc., 

109,  121,  128,  145 
Ninth  Symphony,  339,  344 
Pastoral  Symphony,  224 
"Prometheus"  ballet,  117,  118 
Quartett  (op.  18),  128 
Quintett(op.  16),  etc.,  71 
"  Ritter-ballet,"  27 
Rondo  in  G,  85 
"  Ruins  of  Athens,"  256 
Septett,  107 
Serenade  (op.  25),  129 
Seventh  Symphony,  302 
Sonata  (op.  17),  128 

—  (op.  23),  128 

—  (op.  24),  128 

—  (op.  25),  123 

—  (op.  26),  123 

—  (op.  27),  123 

—  (op.  78),  231,  249 

—  in  A  flat  (op.  26),  129 

—  in  A  minor  (op.  47),  150 

—  in  B  flat  (op.  22),  129 

—  in  D  minor  (op.  31),  129 

—  in  E  minor  (op.  90),  288 

—  in  F  (op.  54),  178,  205 

—  in  G  (op.  31,  No.  1),  134 

—  Pathetique,  99 

String  Quintett  in  C  (op.  29),  123 
Symphony  in  C  (op.  21),  128 

—  in  D,  177 
Trio  (op.  87),  208 

—  in  B  flat,  55t  251 
Variations  on  a  March,  6 
Violin  Concerto  (op.  61),  208 

—  Sonatas  in  A  minor  and  F,  123 
"  Conversation-book,"  Beethoven's, 

86 
Cramer,  J.  B.,  72,73 
Cressener,  Mr.,  7 
Czerny,  Carl,  110-12,  205,  310 
—  family,  the,  58,  110-12 

Demmer,  tenor  singer,  186,  193 
Dietrichstein,  Prince,  149,  331 
Dittersdorf,  Karl  von,  31 
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Dobling  (village),  67,  128,  323 
Dolezalek,    Johann    Emanuel,    106, 

107,  135 
Dragonetti,  Domenico,  72-4 
Drury    Lane    Theatre,    the    Battle 

Symphony  produced  at,  297 

Eeden,  Herr  van  den,  6,  7 
Elector  Max  Franz,  the,  9,  10,  26, 
27,  34,  122 

Friedrich,  the,  9,  10 

England,  suggested  visit  to,  342 
Erdody,  Count,  218,  311 

—  Countess,  218-20,  233,  311 
Esterhazy,  Prince,  31,  37 
Eybler,  Joseph,  32 

"Fidelio,"  119,  121,  154,  162,  164, 
183-201,  205,  222,  279,  280-5, 
289,  307,  333 

Fischer,  Cecilia,  5 

Forster,  Emanuel  Aloys,  44,  45,  143, 
224 

Frank,  Dr.  Joseph,  62,  65,  126 

French,  the,  in  Vienna,  191 

Fries,  Count,  55,  56 

Fuchs,  Aloys,  117,  255,  287 

Funeral  of  the  composer,  370,  371 

Funfkirchen,  Count,  31 

Galitzin,  Prince,  344 

Gallenberg,  Count  Wenzel  Robert, 

86-8,  95-7 
Gaveaux,  Pierre,  183 
Gelinek,  53 

Gerardi,  Christina,  63-5,  116 
Giannastasio  del  Rio,  309,  317 

—  Fraulein,  309,  310,  315-17 
Gleichenstein,   Freiherr   Ignaz  von, 

157 
Glbggl,  Franz,  his  recollections   of 

Beethoven,  258,  259,  277 
Goethe,  231,  242-6,  327,  329 
Goldschmidt,  Herr,  137 

—  Madame  (Jenny  Lind),  137 
Grillparzer,  Frau,  67,  68 
Guicciardi,  Countess  Giulia,  83-97, 

124,  152 

—  family,  the,  84 
Gyrowetz,  Adalbert,  31 

Handel,  Beethoven's  opinion  of,  362 
Haydn,  11-13,  28,  29,  33,  36-39,  42- 

6,  82,  117,  118,  168,  186,  213,  365 
Heiligenstadt  (village),  67,  128,  130- 

2,  222,  224 
Held,  Dr.  Johann  von,  148,  149 
Hetzendorf  (village),  121,  184,  332 


Hiller,  Ferdinand,  365 

Himmel,  F.  H.,  76-9 

Hofel,  his  portrait  of  Beethoven,  287 

Hofmeister,  Franz  Anton,  114 

Honrath,  Jeannette  d\  20-2 

Hormayr,  Freiherr  Joseph  von,  190 

Huber,  F.  X.,  122 

Hummel,  J.  N.,  52,  57,  277,  282,  365 

Huttenbrenner,  Anselm,  318,319, 366 

Jahn,  Otto,  95-7,  107,  185,  210 

Kees,  Hofrath  von,  49 
Kerich,  Abraham  von,  16 
Keverich,     Heinrich,     Beethoven's 

maternal  grandfather,  3 
Kinsky,  Prince  Joseph,  41,  267 
Klengel,  pianist  and  composer,  176 
Klopstock,  327 
Koch,  Babette,  23,  46 
Kotzebue,  144,  190 
Kozeluch,  Leopold,  81,  82 
Kraft,  Anton,  60 

—  Nicolaus  Anton,  60 
Kreutzer,  Rudolph,  100,  153 
Krumpholz,  Wenzel,  57,  58 
Kiihnel,  Ambrosius,  114 
Kyd,  General  Alexander,  304 

Lemberg,  Count,  31 

Leopold  II,  Emperor  of  Germany, 

30,32 
Levin,  Rachel,  253 
Lichnowsky,  Count,  337,  338 

—  Prince,  38,  46,  47,  116,  146,  149, 

179,  193-5,  207,  208,  271,  288 

—  Princess,  38,  39,  42,  46,  193-5 
Liechtenstein,  Princess,  202,  203 
Lobkowitz,  Prince,  40,  46,  80,  189, 

267 
London,  301,  304 

—  Philharmonic  Society,  7,  301,  304, 

306,  342,  350-1 
Louis  XVIII,  330 
Louis  Ferdinand,  Prince,  180 
Love-letters  of  Beethoven,  89-92 
Lowe,  Ludwig,  254 

Macco,  Alexander,  160-2 

Maelzel,  inventor  of  the  metronome, 

261    271-7   286 
Mahler,' Willib'rord  Joseph,  158,  159 
Malfatti,  Dr.,  361-2 
Maria  Theresa,  Empress,  34 
Mendelssohn,  364 
Meyer,  Councillor  von,  49 
Meyer,  Sebastian,  188,  194,  195, 
Meyerbeer,  277,  292,  294 
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Milder,  Anna,  186,  188,  284,  308 

Moritz,  Count,  38 

Moscheles,  285,  350-1, 

"  Mount  of  Olives,  The,"  121,  128, 

297 
Mozart,  13,  28,  32,  39,  154 
Miiller,  Louise,  186 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  102,  190,  208 
Neate,  Charles,  118,  119,  299,  300, 

302-4,  306,  342 
Neefe,  Herr,  7,  8 
Nisle,  Johann  Friedrich,  226,  227 

Pasqualati,  Baron,  178 

Pesth,  "Ruins  of  Athens"  produced 

at,  256 
Pfeiffer,  Tobias  Friedrich,  5,  6 
Philharmonic    Society,    London,   7, 

301,  304,  306,  342,  350,  351 
Prince  Regent,  the,  and  the  Battle 

Symphony,  301,  303 

Rasoumowsky,  Count,  224 

—  Quartett,  the,  45,  270 

Reichardt,  Johann  Friedrich,  213, 
214,  218,  219 

Rellstab,  writer  and  critic,  166,  167 

Ries,  Ferdinand,  45,  59,  130-4,  146, 
147, 150,  154,  155,  171,  173,  177- 
9,  181,  182,  187,  202,  227,  228 

Rochlitz,  Friedrich  von,  324-8 

Rode,  violinist,  262 

Roeckel,  Joseph,  193-6 

Rossini,  336 

Rudolph,  Archduke,  229,  262,  331 

Russia,  Empress  of,  296,  297 

Salieri,  Antonio,  31,  32,  45,  198 
Salsburg,  Archbishop  of,  31 
Schaden,  Dr.  von,  14 
Schenck,  — ,  31,  36-8 
Schickaneder,  librettist,  153-5,  162- 

170 
Schiller,  231 
Schindler,  — ,  86-8,  92-3,  115,   167, 

206,  207,  291,   330,  333-5,  337, 

338,  340,  350 
Schmidt,  Dr.,  128,  135 
Schonbrunn,  121,  122,  184,  359 
Schott  Brothers,  publishers,  344 
Schubert,  325,  326 
Schuppanzigh,  Ignaz,  57,  149,  224, 

282,  337,  338 


Schwarzenberg,  Count,  31 
Sebald,  Amalie,  265-7,  318 
Seyfried,  Ignaz  Ritter  von,  113,  114, 

185,  186,  225 
Simrock,  musician  and  publisher,  4, 

221,  305 
Smart,  Sir  George,  297,  298,  306,  307, 

350-1 
Sonnleithner,  Joseph  Ferdinand,  163 
Sonntag,  339 
Spohr,  262,  263,  275,  282 
Starke,  Friedrich,  323,  324 
Steibelt,  Daniel,  55-7 
Stein,  pianist,  177 
Stoll,  Joseph  Ludwig,  235 
Sweden,   King  of   (General   Berna- 

dotte),  330 
Swieten,  Dr.  Baron  van,  34,  35,  46 

Thayer,  Alexander,  61,  74,  83,  93, 
119,  135,  142,  159,  160,  162,  167, 
233,  234,  239,  250,  287,  295,  305, 
318 

Thomson,  George,  168, 169,  209,  231, 
232,  252,  268,  269 

Teplitz,  255 

Tomaschek,  — ,  291-4 

Treitsche,  — ,  280-4 

Ungher,  Fraulein,  339,  340 

Vienna,  27,  28,  30-3,  98,  126,  143, 
144,  148,  149,  157,  176,  187-91, 
208,  211,  229-31,  313,  361 

Vogler,  Abbe,  163-5,  204 

Waldstein,  Count,  11,  26,  27,  29 
Wawruch,  Dr.,  361 
Weber,  Carl  Maria  von,  165-7,  253 
Wegeler,  Dr.,  5,  19,  20,  48,  123,  124, 

126 
Weissenbach,  Dr.  Aloys,  289,  290 
Westherhold,  Fraulein,  22 
Westphalia,  King  of,  227 
Wetzlar,  Freiherr  von,  54 
Willmann,  Magdalena,  61,  116 
Woelffl,  Joseph,  53,  54,  57 
Wiirzer,  Professor,  25 

Zambona,  Signor,  6,  45 

Zmeskall  von  Domanovecz,  Baron, 

41,  46,  104-6,  233,  256,  257,  269- 

71,  315 
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